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. FOREWORD. ' / 

, ' Professor Krishna Kumar ' SiIxIraia’s ; survey , of ' the 

ladian money capital market is a systematic cojitribii- 
tioii to the subject which will be useful for iindeFgraduates 
ill economics and commerce as well as for businessmen and 
iiidiistrialists. It is no undivided, organized money market 
that we encounter in India as in the industrial countries of 
the West. Here it is a dual organization, represented, by the 
central market ruled by the Government which controls tlie 
currency and exercises a dominant influence on the bank-rate 
and the bazaar money-market with no link between the two. Kot 
merely does credit move slowly, haphazardly and unsteadily 
between the various money markets but it is scarce in large 
parts of the country and in particular seasons with paralysing 
effects on its economic life. 

The key to India's economic advance lies in a fully co-ordi- 
nated system of credit. Professor Sharma in his picture has 
included all the credit institutions and agencies in India and 
their defects and drawbacks. He has also described how 
India's inland and foreign trade and industries are at present 
financed. The Managing Agency system, which is a charac- 
teristic system of industrial finance and control in India, 
owing its development largely to the historical antecedents 
of the older English Trading Houses which combined trade, 
industry and banking, has been scrutinized. Such a system 
has now outlived its usefulness. The gradual emancipation 
of industries like jute, tea, coal, iron and steel from this mode 
of management in Bengal and Bihar would, it is expected, 
ensure their better expansion and improvement, the Managing 
Agency system having shown incapacity both to deal with the 
critical occasions in industries and to attract new industrial 
capital. Professor Sharma is also fully alive to the danger of 
financing of foreign trade exclusively by foreign concerns and 
has given an account of the recent proposals of rationalising 
the exchange banking operations which are bound to be more 
closely considered. The recent experiences of many countries 
in Europe and Japan have also been utilized for suggestions 
regarding the financing of both large- and small-scale indus- 
tries and the establishment of land mortgage banks for 
financing long-term agricultural loans. 

The Indian money-market is a jerry-built institution ; its 
parts are loose, independent, unco-ordinated and unorganized. 
How to build and co-ordinate the ill-fitted, disjointed structures 
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into a firm, well-knit, and yet flexible wkole for the free crea- 
tion, expansion and moTement of credit, will demand a good 
deal of economic thinking in the near future. With this is 
also implicated the problem of establishment of a Eeserve 
Bank on sound lines. That the management of currency and 
credit will have to be unified in India to prevent the inelasti- 
city and instability of the monetary conditions is now accepted 
as one of the important financial tasks of the new constitution. 
In what measure the type of Eeserve Bank that is going to be 
established in this country will be able to achieve this purpose 
is not, however, certain. Then there is the question of un- 
settling the ratio, of devaluation, whose effects will be different 
on different regions and sections of the community. Divergent 
and even antagonistic agricultural and industrial interests will 
have to be co-ordinated in order that the neiv constitution may 
fashion a financial policy, which instead of introducing a battle 
of the provinces lays the stable economic foundations of a 
Federal India. Professor Sharma's book will serve the valu- 
able purpose of focussing attention to these and other insistent 
problems in which the acumen and judgment of the Indian 
economist must have to lead India along the right road. 
It rightly insists upon planned money, capital and credit as 
India s urgent and basal needs, and the sooner this is 
recognised the better. 

Eabha Kamal Mukerjee. 

University of Lucknow, ' 

August 1934. 



PREFACE. 


An attempt has been made in this book to discuss the 
theoretical basis of the monetary operations in organized 
markets with special reference to conditions in India. Indeed, 
my aim has throughout been to convey to the reader a vivid 
impression of the actual working and the interdependence 
of the various constituents of the Indian Money Market. The 
work is intended to serve as a text-book on the subject and 
so special attention has been paid to the requirements of the 
B.A. and E.Com. Pass and Honours courses of Indian Univer- 
sities and it should also prove useful to students preparing 
for the Masters of Arts Degree in Economics and Commerce. 
I hope, however, that the book will also be found useful by 
businessmen and jmblicists who w^ant to have a realistic 
idea of the Indian Money Market. 

So far as I am aware there is no single volume on the 
market dealing with the whole subject. I have tried to be 
comprehensive and up-to-date within my limited compass, 
and for this reason topics like the Eeserve Bank of India, the 
Imperial Bank of India Amendment Act of 1934, and the 
History of Indian Currency and Exchange after 1931 have been 
dealt with in the following pages in their proper places. I 
have tried to take a judicial view of controversial topics 
such as those connected with the Eeserve Bank, the Eatio, 
etc., and have given both sides of these great questions. I 
have throughout taken special care to see that iny own view- 
point should in no way obscure other views, particularly 
those of our leading business and financial interests. VYherever 
necessary, comparisons and contrasts with the London Money 
Market have been instituted to bring out clearly conditions 
in our own country. When facts and figures, not in common 
knowledge, have been cited, my sources of information have 
been duly given. I also hope that the care spent on the index 
will enhance the usefulness of the book. 

While the book has been written for students and the 
general reader interested in monetary questions, I hope it 
is not altogether undeserving of the attention of specialists. 
Informed criticism will, however, be welcomed from all quarters 
for the improvement of subsequent editions. 

My very special thanks are due to Prof. R. K. Mukerjee 
of the Lucknow University for constant guidance and encourage- 
ment throughout the imeparation of the book, and for his 
learned Foreword to it. Indeed, the work has gained immensely 
by his valuable suggestions regarding the arrangement of 
chapters and other matters. I am also indebted to my 
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ilonoiired colleagues, Professor li. S.- Bliatnagar, M,A. and 
Dr. H.I'). Sharma, 'M.A.,.Pli.D., 'for valuable lielp in preparing 
tlie, book for the.' Press., I am also obliged to' the Editors of 
the M'lfsore I] eonomie Journal and the Gommierce for permission 
to reproduce a few cliapters which li aver appeared,' previously 
in their esteemed Journals., 


K. K. Shauma. 



CHAPTER I. 


Introduction. . 

The development of trade, commerce and industry depends 
upon a well- organized money market. The industrial progress 
of a country is determined by the availability of adequate 
finance. The introduction of division of labour is very 
advantageous for industries, and as Adam Smith pointed out, 
the jjrogress of division of labour in industries is limited by 
the amount of capital available. The present industrial posi- 
tion of England, America and other Western countries has 
been achieved to a very great extent by the development of 
well -organized money and capital markets. Modern industrial 
structure and organization have become very complex and 
necessitate highly-developed money markets. They have been 
facilitated by and in turn have facilitated the growth of highly- 
organized money markets. 

Credit plays a very fundamental part in the scheme of 
industrial production. Businesses cannot be carried on on a cash 
basis alone and credit has become highly indispensable. A 
highly-developed and organized credit system is possible only 
in a well-developed money market. 

The term market is used in two senses : firstly, it 
indicates a place where buyers and sellers of a commodity 
.assemble to transact business and secondly, it also refers to 
all the operations connected with a particular commodity. 
Money market, therefore, means all the operations which 
centre around the commodity money. Thus it refers to those 
institutions which deal in the borrowing and lending of money. 
Such institutions are banks of various kinds, discount houses 
and individuals who deal in the operations connected with 
money. 

The main function of the money market is to supply the 
producers with the necessary amount of cash and credit for 
transacting business. There are people who save money, 
but they cannot use it in business. There are others who 
possess the necessary business acumen, skill and talent but 
lack in money. Both these classes of persons are brought into 
touch with one another by the help of a well-organized money 
market. It attracts capital from those persons or institutions 
which save it and puts it into the hands of those who are able 
to make a good use of it. In Western countries which are 
industrially well-developed, another function of the money 
market is the supply of efficient currency so as to secure the 
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■rela;tive stability in tbe purebasing power of money or in tlie 
level of prices.' TMs latter function is not cleariy grasped by 
people and by those in charge of the credit policy of a country* 
This lack of iinderstanding of a proper regulation of efficient 
currency has been the main cause of the currency disturbances 
which modern society knows to its cost. There can be no 
greater service rendered to the cause of economic stability 
than to understand and explain the forces governing the 
supply of an efficient system of currency and credit in a 
country. By a wrong credit and currency policy the whole 
mechanism of the money market is disorganized and the result 
is a very great set-back to business and production. 

Credit plays a very important part in money m.arkets. 
The most important elements of credit are confidence, amount 
and time. Credit system implies the transfer of goods from 
one person to another, the payment for which may be post- 
poned to be made in future, and it also indicates the loan of 
money for a certain period of time. The most important 
media of credit axe bank notes, Government promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, cheques, promissory notes of individuals, 
Hundis, etc. A study of the money market of a country 
involves the study of all the operations connected with 
the creation and supply of such credit instruments. 

The main functions of credit are to save the use of metallic 
money, to finance the producer who is engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods in anticipation of demand, to permit the collection 
of a multitude of small amounts into hanks and to minimise 
price fluctuations. All these operations are essentially con- 
nected with the organization of money markets. 

A well-developed credit system and money market are 
complementary. ^^A fully co-ordinated system of credit possess- 
ing different types of complementary institutions can never 
exist without its indispensable concomitant, a well-developed 
and reasonably planned money market. The development 
of the one leads to the perfection of the other and vice versa. 
The money market is the groundwork of the country’s national 
finance whose main flexibility depends on a fine division of 
labour and capacity for adjustment to changing conditions of 
society.’’^ 

The Indian money market is not as developed as the 
money markets in Western countries. This is a very great 
handicap to Indian trade, commerce and industries. The 
amount of capital available is not adequate to satisfy all the 
demands and resort is had to borrowing money from the 
London money market which is the international financial 
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centre. The credit system is not as specialized hy the 
development of perfectly organized institutions as in 
Western' countries or in Japan. Very few systematic attempts 
have SO' far' been made to develop ,the money power of the. 
country " by .banking institutions and "hoarding still holds' 
■ the field to a considerable extent.'- The existing credit system 
lacks in elasticity -and. therefore,, banking credit, cannot expand 
to meet -the extra demand 'for: seasonal -currency. The Indian 
banks have no power to issue notes and owing to their low 
■cash resources, their -capacity .'to- create other forms , of credit 
. is: 'very limited. Cheque habit is.' not- well- developed, and there 
is the absence 'of close connection- 'between the European: sec- 
tion of the organized money market and the native section 
of it. The Imperial Bank docs not and cannot control credit 
policy fully well. This is done by the Government which 
is the currency authority in this country. Provision is made 
for the issue of emergency currency to expand it in response 
to bnsiness needs ; but this facility is not taken advantage 
of by the market owing to the lack of a bill market. The Govern- 
ment maintains a few . treasuries of its own : to carry out its 
financial operations throughout the country. The result is 
that large funds can be withdrawn from the market at certain 
times when they may be required there. High money rates 
prevail and it is very necessary that such idle funds as lie in 
Government treasuries should be into the hands of the 
bankers so that money rates may be low enough to facilitate 
businesses. 

Industrial banking facilities do not exist in India to meet 
the needs of the situation to an adequate extent. Specialized 
institutions to finance industries do not exist and the existing 
joint-stock banks have not been able to provide the necessary 
amount of finance for the industrial development of the country. 
Share and security markets do not exist to an adequate extent. 
The result is that the debenture form of investment plays 
a very little part in the financing of industries. Our foreign 
trade is largely financed through foreign banks and in this 
respect the Indian money market offers a striking contrast 
to the money markets in, say, England and America. The 
bill market is |)ractica]ly insignificant. 

There is little co-operation and co-ordination in the 
various constituents of the Indian money market. The 
shroffs and money-lenders seldom seek the help of the joint- 
stock banks and the latter do not seem to have enough confi- 
dence in the Imperial Bank so as to be able to seek resort to it 
in cases of emergency. 

The money-lender still controls the supply of agricultural 
capital and co-operative institutions have not been able to 
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cope witli' tlie sitiiatioii and hare, not 1)0611 able to reduce 
interest rates and to meet tbe needs of tbe cultivators on any' 
extensive scale.. Land mortgage banking facilities are .very 
inadequate to meet tbe needs of land owners in rural areas. 

It is a great redeeming feature tliat a Eeserve Bank is 
soon to start operations in the country which should take* 
India along the right path of her economic development. The 
defects of the Indian money market and of the currency system 
will to a great extent he removed. As a matter of fact the 
establishment and sound working of a centralized banking 
institution to serve as a bankers’ bank and to control the 
currency and monetary policy of India is long overdue. Of 
coursej much will depend upon the degree of latitude granted 
to the authorities of the Bank to regulate the currency policy 
of the country. If it is a truly national institution like the 
central banks of V^^estern countries, it should go a long way 
to promote the economic development of the country by 
removing the existing grave defects of the Indian naoney 
market. 

The object of this book is to make a critical study of the 
Indian money and capital market and of the various consti- 
tuents thereof. An attempt is also made to oifer suitable 
suggestions for improvement. 



CHAPTEE II. 


Presidency Banks, 

The money market and the banking system of India con- 
sist of the following constituents : — 

(1) The Imperial Bank of India which came into existence- 

in 1921 by the amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks ; 

(2) The European Exchange Banks; 

(3) The Indian Joint-Stock Banks ; 

(4) The indigenous bankers known by various namea 

— the Shroffs, Marwaris, Chetties and other private 
bankers and money-lenders ; and 

(5) The Agricultural Banks consisting of the Primary and 

Secondary Co-operative Credit Societies, Land 
Mortgage Banks, Post Office Savings Banks, etc,. 
It is mainly from the above that the supply of money 
comes to the market, and they are the principal 
lenders of money. 

The borrowers of money are : (1) the Government of India,, 
who annually float rupee loans ; (2) the local and provincial 
governments ; (3) the agriculturists who resort chiefly to the 
agricultural banks and money-lenders for obtaining money ; 
(4) the traders, manufacturers and other small and large-scale 
entrepreneurs who get money from all these various agencies 
on their personal security and the security of Hundis, Bills 
of Exchange, Plant and Machinery, etc. 

Our main business in the following pages will be to study 
the money market conditions in India by studying the above 
types of hanking institutions and to suggest the main lines of 
improvement for the proper and adequate supply and organiza- 
tion of money and credit in the light of the existing short- 
comings. 

The Phesibenoy Banks. 

Chronologically banking in India is as old as our trade, 
industry and commerce. Ample evidence exists to show that 
in the Hindu and Mohammadan times banldng facilities suited 
to the prevailing economic/* conditions -were in existence and 
the use of Hundis w^as made on a very extensive scale. At 
present it may be mentioned that banking of the modern Euro- 
pean type carried on on joint-stock principle did not come into- 
existence till the advent of the Europeans. 
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When the Enropeans came into India, they established 
agency houses which generally added a banking branch to 
their main trading business. Many such banking institutions 
came into existence in the 18th century. One such institution 
was started by Messrs. Hamilton & Co., in 1770 which was 
known by the name of the Bank of Hindostan. A second was 
started in the eighties of the 18th century known as the Bengal 
Bank, and later, a third was also started known as 
the General Bank of India on a limited liability basis with a 
capital of Es. 20 lakhs divided into 400 shares. Some of these 
banks issued notes also, but their main function was to finance 
foreign trade carried on by the European agency houses. All 
SQch institutions came to grief and sooner or later closed their 
doors owing to lack of proper organiTiing and managing ability 
on the part of their directorate. Their prosperity lay in the 
particular number of business firms whom they financed. 

Later on, as the foreign trade of India increased, the neces- 
sity of sound banking facilities grew more and more. The 
result was the introduction of three semi-government institu- 
tions which till 1921 served as the main pillars of the Indian 
banking system. The Presidency Bank of Bengal came into 
existence in 1806 under the name of the ‘' Bank of Calcutta” 
with a capital of Es. 50,00,000 divided into 500 shares of 
Es, 10,000 each. It received its Charter of Incorporation 
in 1809 under the name of the Presidency Bank of Bengal. 
The East India Company contributed about one-fifth of the 
share capital and appointed three of the directors. Till 1857 
the Treasurer and the Secretary were civilians of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Charter of the Bank was modelled on that 
of the Bank of England’s Charter of 1694. According to its 
Charter of 1809 it could not lend more than one lakh of rupees 
to any one individual and more than five lakhs to the Govern- 
ment ; it could not raise its rate above 12 per cent, and had to 
keep a cash reserve amounting to one-third of its outstanding 
demand liabilities and its total demand liabilities including 
deposits and notes could not exceed Es. 50 lakhs which was its 
capital. Its Charter was renewed in 1823 and it could issue 
notes up to Es. 2 crores and the proportion of cash to its demand 
liabilities was reduced from | to J. It passed through 
troublous years from 1830 to 1834 when its shares fell from a 
premium of Es. 6,000 to one of Es. 500 and even came to par. 
But it survived its bad years owing to Government direction 
and vigilance. 

The Bank of Bombay was started in 1843 with a capital 
of Es. 52 lakhs divided into 5,200 shares of Es. 1,000 each. 
The East India Company contributed Es. 3 lakhs towards its 
share capital and nominated three directors on the Board. 
It was modelled on the lines of the Bank of Bengal. It failed 
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in 1868 owing to mismanagement, lack of sufficient experience,, 
tile abuse of powers by unprincipled secretaries, lack of sound 
legal advice and because of 'the fact tliat it transacted business 
of an unsafe cliaracter. 

; Tlie [ISew Bank, of' Bombay, was started in 1870 'and 
cbanged its name in 1876. From that time onward till its 
amalgamation with the other two Presidency Banks it worked 
siiccessfiiily and paid good dividends to its shareholders. 

The Bank of Madras was started in 1843 and its Charter 
was closely modelled on that, of the Bank of Bengal. Its original 
capital was Es. 30 lakhs and the share of the East India Company 
was Es. 3 lakhs. Its average note circulation before 1861 was 
Es. 15 to 16 lakhs. It rendered immense service in popularising' 
banking business in the Madras Presidency. 

All the three Presidency Banks had. certain common fea- 
tures. Firstly, they were semi -governmental institutions and 
as we have seen above, the Government had some share 
in the capital of ail the three Presidency Banks and appointed 
some members of their directorate. After 1876 they became 
purely private banks and in that year the Government gave 
up its right to nominate men on their directorate and sold off 
its shares. It also withdrew the concession of placing at their 
disposal its funds free of interest which was the case up to 1876 
in which year the Government established its treasury system. 

Another similarity was that certain restrictions were 
common to all of them. There were some very rigorous restric- 
tions as to the business they might carry on. The principal 
restrictions were: — 

(a) They could not deal in foreign exchange business and 

they could not draw, discount, purchase or sell bills 
of exchange except those payable in India or 
Ceylon. It was due to the fact that foreign exchange 
business prior to the adoption of the gold exchange 
standard was very risky and it was thought proper 
in the interests of their safety to prohibit them from 
carr^fing on this business. 

(b) They could not raise funds outside India. 

(c) They were not allowed to make loans for a period 

longer than six months. ‘ 

(d) They were not allowed to advance loans on the security 

of immovable property in any manner nor upon pro- 
missory notes unless they bore the endorsements of 
two independent names, 

(e) They could not give loans upon the security of goods 

unless either the goods the .n selves or titles to them 
were deposited with the banks as security. 
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These restrictions' added to -...the safety , of these banlp and 
it was this cautiousness which was responsible Tor their sur- 
Tival at a time when India was faced by severe banking crises. 
Had these semi-governmental institutions failed, there would 
have been a great set-back to Indian banking. Their main 
functions were to receive deposits in India and to grant loans 
for a period not exceeding six months on the security of at 
least two independent names. This left a certain loophole, 
because any two independent names appearing on the commer- 
cial paper could satisfy the letter of the law and the banks, 
of course, by satisfying the letter of the law proceeded within 
limits of prudence. They financed the internal trade of India 
and could lend money on the security of goods provided the 
goods or their titles were deposited with them. They also 
managed the debt of the Government of India and they were 
paid for undertaking this business. They also issued notes 
prior to 1862, but this business of theirs was not very important 
and profitable from their point of view ; because there were 
restrictions in that they had to keep a cash reserve of | formerly 
which was later on reduced to J of their total demand 
liabilities. 

The note-issuing function was taken away from them by 
the Government of India in 1862 from which time onward the 
Government has been doing that business. Even under the 
regime of the Presidency Banks when they were allowed to 
issue notes, the supply of notes was not elastic owing to the 
restrictions mentioned" above. As a compensation for taking 
over the note-issuing business from them, the Government 
placed at their disposal all their ca.sh. balances free of any 
charge. This the Government went on doing till 1876 — the year 
in which the independent treasury system was established by 
them. The banks put obstacles in the vv^ay of the Government 
when the latter wanted to withdraw their funds for disburse- 
ments on various items. As a consequence the Government 
established its own treasury system at the three presidency 
towns. 

In 1876, however, the Government agreed to keep a certain 
minimum balance with the hanks free of any charge and to 
pay interest in case the balances kept were less than the legal 
minimum. But no occasion arose to pay any interest because 
the balances held were always more than the legal minimum. 

The banks, however, wanted the Government to allow them 
to raise funds in London and bring them to India, for by this 
they could take advantage of getting it cheaper in England 
u,t about 3 per cent, and investing it in India at higher rates and 
thus they could make a profit. The Government, however, 
4id not permit them to do so. Mr. Keynes also was not in 
favour of this because he showed that they could not employ 
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these funds during the slack g^ason. Until the funds could be 
employed all throughout the year, there could be little advan- 
tage to the banks of this process being permitted to them* 
Mr. Keynes, therefore, suggested that the banks should either 
get loans from the cash balances of the Government of India 
or from the paper currency reserve. But this was no new 
thing and as a matter of practice loans were allowed to them^ 
the policy of the Government being to allow loans to them at 
their published rates of discount. 

This did not encourage the banks to get loans from the 
Government, for they could not get any profits in this way. 
The Chamberlain Commission suggested that they should be 
allowed loans at 1 per cent, less than their discount rate,, 
but the Secretary of State did not accept the suggestion. The 
Government, however, placed large funds at the disposal of 
these banks during the war to facilitate the public to make 
investments in the war loans. 

The Reserve Treasury system was very disadvantageous- 
because during the busy season demand for money increased,, 
but it was the time for paying land revenue. Therefore, at a> 
time when funds were largely required in the market, a lot of 
them went to the government treasuries. This brought loss 
to cultivators, etc., for they had to sell when prices were being 
depressed owing to sudden withdrawal of funds from the 
market. The independent treasury system was, however,, 
abolished in 1921 and no more comment need be made on it. 

The above restrictions, however, did not prevent the Pre- 
sidency Banks from making progress. On the other hand,, 
they were helpful in letting them through severe crises very 
safely, though in those times other banking institutions came 
to grief and had to close their doors. Lately, however, when 
foreign exchange business had ceased to be speculative with 
the adoption of the gold exchange standard, there was little 
justification for these restrictions. 

These banks were also very helpful in making the note 
circulation popular by providing special facilities for their 
encashment at their branches. 

The following statistics show their position till their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank of India : — 
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16 
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16 
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2,143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 

200 

221 

448 

2,934 

1,482 

773 

17 

1918 

200 

189 

554 

2,392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 

200 

200 

405 

3,254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 .. 

200 

210 

434 

3,398 

221 

910 

19| 



Bane of Bombay. 






( Figures in Lakhs of Rupees . ) 


ns o 

> p 
• .<-! <5^ 

Year 

Capital 

CD 

> 

U 

' <D 

m 

:CD . 

Govt, 

oposits 

Other 

eposits 

Cash 

^ £3 ' ' 


, 

P 

o 


M H 

Oft 

1895 

100 

57 

76 

358 

228 

105 

11 

1900 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

1905 

100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 

1906 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

100 

103 

120 

1,035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

152 

1,053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 

100 

106 

107 

1,104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 

100 

106 

117 

1,124 

315 

210 

14 

1913 

100 

106 

200 

1,015 

477 

232 

; a4 : 

1914 

100 

110 

183 

1,081 

646 

202 

15 

1915 

100 

100 

136 

1,079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 

100 

90 

142 

1,367 

667 

312 

:.-15^^ 

1917 

100 

92 

235 

2,817 

1,398 

744 

17 J 

1918 

100 

101 

177 

1,749 

542 

353 

m 

1919 

100 

110 

262 

2,756 

928 

315 

m 

1920 

100 

120 

349 

2,748 

876 

298 

22 
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Bank of Madiias. 


{Figures in LaJchs of Bupees.) 


Year 


CD 

> 

CD , 

pa 

m 

rfi O 
■+“’ ft 

Cash 

CO 

CO -4^, 

0 ft 
>- 0 

ft ft 

0 O 
fft O 

1895 

Q 

50 

<X) 

16 

P. 

45 

O 

p 

278 

144 

45 

.E: 0 
P 

10 

1900 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 

1905 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 

60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1907 . . 

60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 

1908 

60 

40 

52 

' 447 

153 

84 

-'ll 

1909 

60 

44 

49 

500 

181 

79 

12 

1910 

60 

48 

72 

567 

184, 

. 85 

' ' 12 

1911 

60 

52 

59 

625 

185 

loi- 

12 

1912 

75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

ns 

12 

1913 

75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 

1914 

75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 

1915 

75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 

75 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

1917 

75 

50 

87 

1,020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 

75 

50 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 

1919 .. 

75 

45 

104 

1,215 

436 

175 

12 

1920 

75 

45 

118 

1,579 

505 

211 

18 


Figures are taken from the Indian Year Book, 1929. 

As the tables show the Bank of Bengal was the best from 
the point of Yiew of financial standing f ollow^ed by the Bank of 
Bombay and the Bank of Madras respectively. The capital 
of these banks does not show any increase except in the case 
of the Bank of Madras where the change is slight. During the 
war time there was a great increase in the amount of the 
private deposits because of high pro its reaped by the people 
owing to rising prices. Their cash reserves were much above 
30 per cent, of their demand liabilities and their progress is 
proved beyond doubt by the increase in investments and the 
increasing rate of dividend declared, though i the cas3 of the 
Bank of Madras there was a uniform rate of dividend from 
1909 till 1919. 



CHAPTEE III. 


Commercial Banking. 

OoMHEECiAL banking in India is carried on by tlie Imperial 
Bank of India, the foreign exchange banks, the indigenous 
bankers and the Indian joint-stock banks registered under the 
Indian Companies Act. There is no clear-cut demarcation 
of functions of these yarious classes of banks in India, because 
the Indian joint-stock banks do handle bills relating to export 
and import trade of India and the foreign exchange banks 
deal not only with foreign trade, but with every branch of what 
has been called* commercial banking and they have also been 
known to give cash credits and overdrafts to industrial con- 
cerns on adequate security. 

There is no law prohibiting a bank from carrying on a 
particular kind of business that it is permitted to do by its 
Articles of Association and its Memorandum. ]>ronetheless 
these various classes of banks have specialized in various types 
of banking and hence the justification for this classification. 
In India as in almost ail other countries of the world commer- 
cial banks mostly deal in the distribution of credit and they 
:are deprived of the right of note issue. This function is 
performed hy the State in India and by Central Banks in foreign 
countries. They attract deposits from the public usually for 
short periods of time and supplement these resources by obtain- 
ing loans against their investments of various categories. The 
money is lent out to traders and businessmen for short periods. 
Thus these hanks render a most useful service to the economic 
life of the community by mobilizing the banking resources 
and making them available for profitable channels of trade and 
commerce.^ 


^ “Before the war, the general policy and the chief activities 
■of the commercial banks differed appreciably from country to country. 
In the Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Latin-American countries 
■the banks devoted themselves to w^hat has been described as 'deposit 
banking’ — to receiving money on deposit and lending it on short- 
term to commerce and industry in the form of discounts and advances ; 
normally they avoided immobilising their resources in long-term credits 
■to, or participations in, industrial enterprises. In these countries, 
'.the banks did not as a rule exercise any direct influence on the manage- 
:ment of the business undertakings which were their customers. The 
banks in Continental EuroiDean countries, on the other hand, largely 
;specialised in ‘ investment ’ or * industrial ’ banking. As a rule, 
■they maintained close relations with industry, and often took the 
initiative in creating new industries whose shares and bonds they 
tsnhsequently placed with the general public. Frequently, they main- 
tained a substantial proportion of these securities in their own'invest- 
iment portfolio ; an appreciable proportion even of their short-term 



COMMEEGML BANKING: 


,JLe3 

^ ^ OF ■ CoM'MEECiAi.; Credit. ;' ' 

Tlie advances given by commercial banks fall under tbree 
classes : (1) Advances against marketable secnrity pledged 
ivitli tbe bank ; (2) Clean advances against personal credit with 
a second signature to tbe promissory note ; and (3) Clean 
advances against the personal credit of tbe borrower only. In 
India tbe first two types of advances are most common as 
against that of tbe third type in Western countries. 


deposits was normally extended in the form of long-term working 
eredits to concerns under their control. They were generally directly 
represented on the boards of the more important undertaldngs financed 
by them. Their general liquidity was largely dependent upon the 
financial position of a comparatively small number of important cus- 
tomers. On the other hand, this policy resulted in a very active 
support to industry, particularly for the opening up of new fields of 
.activity, in countries where capital was comparatively scarce. 

This description of banking conditions on the European continent 
.applies particularly to Germany, the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Italy, Belgium and, to a less extent, to the Netherlands. In France 
the banques d’affaires and the important private banking houses 
carried on business along similar lines ; the leading banques de credits 
operated chiefly as deposit hanks and, in addition, played an impor- 
tant role as intermediaries for the issue of Government and other 
public loans, both domestic and foreign — a form of investment which 
wa.s particularly attractive to French capitalists. The big commercial 
banks in Switzerland, which, however, were of less predominant 
importance than those of the other countries, also undertook industrial 
banking on a large scale, but owing to the early establishment of 
special trust companies acting as intermediaries between the banks 
and industry the direct relations of the banks with industry were less 
intimate. 

Austro-Hungarian and German banking were also 

adopted in most smaller Eastern European States. After the war 
the Succession States created new banking systems on the basis of the 
old local banks and the branches of the Vienna, Budapest and Berlin 
institutions. These systems have, on the whole, continued the pre- 
war traditions. 

In post-war Europe, the contrast between pure deposit banking 
-and industrial banking systems has been considerably weakened. The 
systems of the former type have extended their operations over a 
considerably wider range of activities and have entered into much 
closer relations with industry than formerly. This is partly the result 
-of the first post-war depression which seriously affected many of their 
.most important ciistomers ; short-term credits became frozen and, to 
protect their own interests, the hanks were frequently obliged to take 
over the security for loans previously granted and to assume direct 
control over large industrial undertakings. The direct relationship 
thus established between banks and industry enabled the former to 
exercise an active influence on the reorganization of the latter. The 
gradual liquidation of the banks* industrial engagements proceeded 
rela,tively slowly and had been only partly effected w^hen the present 
depression set in. Furthermore, in some of the countries concerned, 
issues of industrial shares and bonds especially those of older indus- 
tries, have been less easily marketed in the past decade than formerly ; 
industry, accordingly, has had to rely upon bank credits to a greater 
extent. 
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Tke bulk of credit is granted against tangible assets as 
bonds, shares and iminovable property because the qiiantit^^^ 
of two-name paper acceptable to banks is limited. The most 
favourite method of borrowing is the cash credit system under 
which an advance is granted by the bank against a promissory 
note of the borrower and secured by hypothecation of stocks. 
According to the system the borrower has to pay interest to 
the extent to which he avails of the credit from day to day. 
The hank can withdraw the facilities at any time, if necessary^ 
and the borrower can also similarly reduce the obligation sub- 
ject to a minimum interest clause according to wdiieli the bank 
would charge interest on a minimum amount usually half the 
maximum limit of the drawing power allowed to the borrow'er. 
The system of cash credit stands in the w^ay of the popularity 
of the hills of exchange. 

The main reason for the difference in the practice in 
Western countries and India is the tradition established by 
the various classes of banks reinforced by the provisions of 
the Indian Companies Act requiring the classification of a 
bank’s advances in the balance-sheet as secured and unsecured. 
Other reasons are : — 

(1) Ahsenee of touch between borrovers and lenders in 

the money market ; 

(2) Absence of the policy of one man, one bank ; 

(3) The managing agency system : 


On the European continent, on the other hand, even the big 
banks are not devoting more attention to deposit banking than for- 
merly. Their holdings of shaies in industrial undertakings have 
been redixced not only in proportion to total assets, but, in many 
cases, even in absolute amount since before the war, and their methods 
for long-term financing of industry have been substantially modified. 
Tlie risks involved in immobilising a large prox^ortion of "short-term 
funds in Ifmg-terra. ciedits became very patent during the difficult 
periods of shaken confidence through which most countries passed 
after the war. Through financial, trust or holding companies, oi^erat- 
ing chiefly with funds raised by issue of debentures, the banks can 
exercise an influence on industrial concerns without becoming too 
closely identUied with them. 8ueh ccmpanies have experienced a 
marked development in recent years, both in the countries where 
industrial banking* is the most characteristic and in those where 
deposit banking still predominatevS. 

Even tliough the contrast between the two main tyxaes of bank- 
ing with regard to their relationship to industry has "thus become 
less marked, there are still many significant distinctions between 
them, since the characteristics of the banks vary from country to 
country. A striking feature in post-w^ar banking, particularly in 
Germany and Poland, is the very rapid development and great 
importance of public banks credit institutions belonging to or 

controlled by governments and other public bodies) wdiiclf carry on 
all forms of deposit and industrial banking.’* {Commercial Banks, 1918- 
1929, League of Nations, 1931 Edition, pages 18-11-.) 
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(4) Tlie of institutions wliicli can supply informa- 

tion to bankers about traders and businessmen. 

The Indian Banking Committee write, '' We consider that 
banks in India generally should adopt, as far as possible and 
eonsistently with safety, a more progressive; policy in the 
matter of granting clean advances on the personal credit of 
borrowers. In our opinion the change will be facilitated by 
the growth of the practice ' one man, one bank 

Clean loans against personal credit of the borrower of 
good character are as safe as any other. Collateral security 
is liked by the banker on the principle that there is strength 
ill number, but in case of bazaar discounts, the banker looks 
to the endorser who has presented the bill to the banker and 
not to the original drawer. Therefore, a two-name paper is 
in practice against the security . of the individual borrower. 
In a large number of cases the basis of credit is the banker’s 
confidence in the individual customer and this confidence 
depends upon the fact that the banker knows the borrower’s 
personal standing, integrity and ability to liquidate the paper 
on the due date. In large-scale enterprises the hanker cannot 
be expected to know personally the character and financial 
standing of borrowers and he must, therefore, supplement his 
general knowledge by information through other sources. 
In England and America, Seyd’s and Dun’s respectively, are 
the agencies to give information regarding the individual 
borrowers and such agencies should be developed in India also. 
At present individual banks in India maintain separate and 
individual establishments for getting information about their 
customers. The Indian Banking Committee recommend " that 
the problem of pooling the information and organizing some 
system of collecting reliable information, a system suited to 
the needs of Indian customers and conforming, as much as 
possible, to Indian custom, should be studied by the banks 
and the bankers’ association proposed by us.” (Pages 383, 
384 of the Eeport.) 

At present an important source of getting credit 
information by banks is the balance-sheet supplied by the 
borrower directly on enquiry. To suggest that the Indian 
borrower is not as wiUing to divulge the information freely as 
the borrower in Western countries will , be unjust and the 
Indian Banking Committee in this connection write that in a 
great majority of cases such information is easily available 
provided a correct method of obtaining it is followed. If the 
bankers maintain a proper touch with their borrowers, they 
have no difficulty in getting such information.^ 

2 Indian Central Banking Committee's Report^ pp. 382, 383. 

2 IhuL, p. 384. 
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\ ' Anotlier way to get .credit information is tlie interoliange 
of information, experience and personal knowledge of tke 
various banks regarding their customers. 

Ca^ntaly Eeserve^ Deposits and Gash Balances of the Brmcipal 
Indian Joint^Sioch Banks on 31st December^ each year} 

, Class A* — Banks with Capital and Eeserm of Bs^ 5 lakhs 
and over. 


{Figures in Thousands of Mupees,) 


Year 


No. of Re 
porting 
Banks 

Paidmp 

Capital 

CO 

CD 

l| 

m ^ 

Total 

Deposits 

c 

o 

^ ' 

5:«:, , 

1870 


2 

9,83 

1,82 

11,05 

13,95 

' 5,07 

1880 


3 

18,00 

3,11 

21,11 

63,37 

16,03 

1890 


5 

33,60 

17,59 

51,09 

2,70,78 

55.79 

1900 


9 

82,12 

45,60 

1,27.72 

8107,52 

11,98,92 

1,19,04 

1905 


9 

84.57 

77,82 

1,62,39 

1,73,50 

1910 


16 

2,75,66 

1,00,55 

3.76,21 

25,65,85 

2,80,25 

1915 


20 

2,81,39 

1,56<65 

4;38,04 

17,87,27 

3,99,41 

1916 


20 

2,87,36 

IfISM 

4,61,02 

24l71,05 

. 6,03,49 

1917 


18 

3,03,70 

1,62,99 

4,66,69 

31,17,01 

7,64,84 

1918 


19 

4,36,45 

1,65,59 

6.02,04 

40,59,48 

9,48,58 

1919 


18 

5,39,07 

2,24,27 

7163,34 

58.99,47 

12116163 

1920 


25 

8,37,02 

2,55,46 

10,92,48 

71,14,64 

16,30,70 

1921 


27 

9,38,80 

3,00,81 

12,39,01 

76,89,63 

15,65.90 

1922 


27 

8,02,24 

2,61,65 

10,63,89 

61,63,86 

12,03l88 

1923 


26 

0,89,05 

2,84,39 

9,73,44: 

44l42,82 

7,37,01 

1924 


29 

6,90,55 

3,80,39 

10,70,94 

52,50,52 

11,29,70. 

1925 


28 

6,73,00 

3,86,64 

10159,64 

54,49,36 

10,00,55 

1926 


28 

6,76,34 

4,08.05 

10,87,39 

59.68,02 

9,11.64 

1927 


29 

6,88,70 

6,74,84 

4,19,35 

11,08,05 

60,84,11 

7,69,86 

1928 


28 

3,34,66 

11,09,50 

62.85.30 

8,19,00 

1929 


33 

7,86,97 

3,66,54 

11,53,51 

62,72,03 

9,04,99 

1930 

• • 

30 

7,44,32 

4,40,81 

11,85,13 

03.21 ,81 

7,66.79 


Class B . — Banks with Capital and Eeserm between Es, 1 
lakh and less than Es, 5 lakhs. 


{Figures in Thousands of Rupees,) 


Year 

, 0^ 

ft’s 
?:.t! 
rd a 

■ xn ■ 

O <2-' 

% 

. m 

.■tt. 

CCi ■ , 

c 

CQ. • ■ 

O 

.•■■O'.''. 

-1 


^ c ^ 



% 

. ST* 

m 

.• '■' ' 

1915 

.. 25 

45,38 

9,73 

55,11 

91,37 

20,01 

1916 

28 : 

51,77 

11,50 

63,27 

1,01,23 

16.76 

1917 

.. 25 

44,16 

10,24 

54,40 

99120 

20,42 

191S 

.. 28 

48,65 

14,43 

63,08 

1.55;35 

36,90 

1919 

29 

.53,11 

21,86 

74,97 

2,28.49 

53,71 

2920 

33 

61.42 

19,96 

81,37 

V ' 2,33,46 / :■■■'■ 

41,91 

1921 

.. 38 

77,05 

23,23 

1,00,28 

2l26, 02"'" 

43,52 

1922 


83,00 

27,65 

1,10,65 

3,37,89 

56,02 


^ This table and the tbilowing tables have been taken from 
Statistical Statements relating to Banks in hidia for 1030. 
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Year 

f 

O) 

: : 

qn 

O 

6 

porting 

Banks 

aid -up 
Capital 

a>^ 

03 rrt 

^ d 

c3 

■ 0 

m 

.tii 

'm ' : 

0 
ft 
, CP 

ash 

Balances 





Ph § 

Eh 

fi 


1923 


43 

81,14 

30,20 

1,11,34 

3,26,50 

61,47 

1924'-,' 


41 

73,65 

34,34 

1,07,99 

2,69,06 

35,14 

1925 ^ 


46 

80,79 

37,70 

1,18,49 

3,41,40 

67,89 

1926 


47 

86,22 

39,72 

1,25,94 

3,46,97 

82,14 

1927 .. 


48 

84,95 

37,25 

1,22,20 

3,45,58 

52,23 

1928 


46 

81,19 

38.68 

1,19,87 

3,49,66 

52,09 

1929 , 


45 

74,94 

40,08 

1,15,02 

3,57,51 

44,95 

1930. 


54 

88,09 

48,68 

1,36,77 

4,30,56 

51,76 


Gapital, Reserve and Deposits of the Imperial Bank of 
InMa^ Exchange Banks j and Indian Joint-Stock Banks in each 
year frowi 1^21to 1930. 

{Figures in Thousands of Rupees.) 

Imperial Bank of India Exchange Banks 


Year 


Capital and 


Capital and. 




Reserve 

Deposits 

Beserve 

Deposits 

1921 


9,76,78 

72,58,00 

1,48,84,27 

75,19,61 

1922 


9,95,57 

71,16,30 

1,49,62,75 

73,38,44 

1923 


10,17,71 

82,76,45 

1,86,80,40 

68,44,28 

1924 


10,42,58 

84,21,48 

1,73,95,20 

70,63,48 

1925 


10,65,23 

83,29,77 

1,84,41,47 

70,54,57 

1926 


10,72,00 

80,35,06 

1,97,33,73 

71,54,22 

1927 


10,86,57 

79,27,45 

2,41,22,60 

68,86j23 

1928 


11,01,72 

79,25,30 

2,50,56,40 

71,13,86 

1929 


11,10,26 

79,24,28 

3,03,50,00 

66,95,91 

1930 


11,15,06 

83,96,97 

2,58,15,47 

68,11,44 



(Figures in 

Thousands of Rupees,) 




J oint-Stoek Banks 

Total of all Banks 

Year 


Capital and 


Capita] and 




Reserve 

Deposits 

Beserve 

Deposits 

1921 


13,39,89 

80,16,65 

1,72,00,94 

; 2,27,93,26 

1922 


11,74,64 

66,01,76 

1,71,32,86 

2,09,56,94 

1923 


10,84,78 

47,69,32 

2,07,82,89 

1,98,90,05 

1924 


11,78,93 

55,19,68 

1,96,16,71 

2,10,04,54 

1925 


11,78,13 

57,90,76 

2,06,74,83 

2,11,75,10 

1926 


12,10,33 

63,14,99 

2,20,16,06 

2,15,04,27 

1927 


12,30,25 

64,29,69 

2,64,39,42 

2,12,43,37 

1928 


12,29,37 

66,35,02 

2,73,87,49 

2,16,74,18 

1929 


12,68,53 

66,29,54 

3,27,28,79 

2,12,19,73 

1930 


13,51,90 

67,52,37 

2,82,52,43 

2,19,60,76 
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^ > BRAisrcH BAmaNG.' ■ 

There is considerable scope for the development of branch 
banking in India and the branches of the Imperial Bank of 
India have been very successful in attracting dejjosits. In 
England the deposits of the 'big five ' amounted to £ 1,666 
millions in 1928 or about 14 times their capital and reserves 
which amounted to £116 millions ; whereas the corresponding 
figures for the same year of the five biggest banks in India 
(not the Imperial Bank) were Es. 49 crores and Es. 7 crores 
respectively.' 

The opening of a branch bank may not always be a 
remunerative business from the beginning and, therefore, the 
Indian Banking Committee have recommended that the 
Eeserve Bank "when established should place at the disposal of 
a new branch of a joint-stock bank in India at a centre where 
there is no joint-stock bank, for the first five years, a deposit 
of such sums on terms and conditions as it may consider neces- 
sary. Indigenous bankers should be linked up with the 
Eeserve Bank in order that branch banking may develop in 
India and this will also provide banking facilities in areas where 
there is no bank in existence. It will also strengthen the 
position of indigenous bankers. 

At present there is a general tendency for deposits collected 
at branches by the various banks to be taken to head offices 
for utilization. Thus local places suffer for the sake of the big 
urban centres even during the busy season when there may be 
a demand for funds at the mofussil centre. It was proposed 
by certain banking committees that all branches should be 
compelled by law to invest a certain portion of their deposits 
in the local place. This practice will be undesirable as it will 
interfere with the freedom of the banks to utilize their 
resources to the best possible extent and it may be to the 
disadvantage of the country. For this reason the Indian 
Central Banking Committee rejected their suggestion.^ 

Some witnesses urged before the Indian Banking Com- 
mittee that the competition of the Imperial Bank of India 
and of the Exchange Banks was too powerful for the Indian 
joint-stock banks to let them develop along sound lines. The 
Indian Banking Committee do not favour any restrictions on 
the Imperial Bank to prevent this competition. According 
to them there is no competition with regard to borrowing rates 
and that with regard to lending rates is commended by them 
as being beneficial to the public and as a factor in bringing 
down the incidence of interest charges for local trade. 
In order to ensure a well-ordered development of joint- 
stock banking in India, the Committee recommend that banks 


^ Indian Central Banking Committee's Rejjori^ p. 379. 
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desiring to open new bTanclies should be required to obtain, the 
approval of the Eeserve Bank before doing so. ‘‘^Lieences 
should be ' freely, granted to the already established' branches 
and it would be the bnsiness of the licensing authority tn see 
that the provisions of the law and any other conditions specified 
ill the licences are complied with/’ 

Banks may not be able to open new branches owing to 
insufficient bnsiness possibilities. In such cases they may 
open sub-offices or part-time branches which can develop in 
course of time. This system proved satisfactory in rural areas 
in England. Then there is the question of economical manage- 
ment. In India it is a general complaint that the cost of 
management of most of the Indian joint-stock banks is 
disproportionate to their scale of business. They have merely 
been influenced by a false sense of prestige in maintaiiiiiig 
more expensive establishments than they can aflord to do and 
tliey have been content to merely imitate the expensive 
European models. These banks should combine the efficiency 
of the European model with the economy of indigenous bankers 
in India. The Indian Banking Committee do not say 
whether this charge is true, but they commend the suggestion 
for consideration to the management of the banks. 

The Indian Banking Committee do not agree to the sugges- 
tion that the Postal Savings Banks should permit deposits 
being withdrawn by cheques as it would make it more difficult 
and less attractive for joint-stock, banks to open branches at 
suitable places and it would also interfere with the develop- 
ment of the indigenous and co-operative banks. The staff of 
the post office will not be able to cope with the business and 
a highly paid staff would make the department too costly. 
The Banking Committee have also recommended that 
obstacles in the way of mergers among smaller joint-stock 
banks such as super-tax, etc., should not be imposed and the 
existing ones should be removed. An exemption from super-tax 
for a limited period is recommended by them''^ : — 

Causes Preventing Growth of Indian Joint-Stock: 

Banks. 

The total number of banks and their branches in India 
will he seen from the following table‘s : — 

Head Offices Branches 


Imperial Bank of India . . . . 3 164 

Blxciiange Banks . . . . . . . . 88 

Indian Joint-Stock Banks . . . . 171 512 


Total 174 764 


® Indian Central Banking Committee’s Report, paia. 549. 
Statistical Tables relating to Banks in" India for 1930. 
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there is one bank for every 
IjlOyOOO people. There are several urban places and wide 
areas containing a large number of people where there are no 
banking facilities. The distribution is very uneven. In the 
United Kingdom there is a branch of a bank for every 3,500 
people and in England and Wales for every 4,500. The follow- 
ing statement shows the position of bank offices in other coun- 
tries,:— 

"■ Bank ■ ■■ 
Offices ' ' ■ 

: U.-S. A. ■ ■ ... : .. 25,000 

Great Britain and Ireland . . 13,100 

France . . , . . . 4,400 

Germany .. .. .. 3,100 

Belgium .. .. .. 1,200^ 

The main causes responsible for the slow development 
of banking in India are : — 

(1) Hoarding habit and dir eet loans to trade and industry 
in the form of deposits with firms or companies.’ — This is not 
,so much a cause preventing the growth of banking in the country 
.as a result of the lack of hanking facilities in mofussil places. 
The deposits kept by people with persons having very limited 
activities of banking show the dearth of hanking and the dearth 
•of suitable investments understood by people in which 
money may be invested ; but this is an inevitable phase of 
transition through which India is passing. 

(2) The deterrent effect of hanh failures in India. — People 
naturally show great apprehension regarding the safety of 
their funds because credit is a very delicate thing. The figures 
of failures from the year 1921 to 1930 are given below® : — 

Number of Authorized Subscribed Paid-up 

xear Companies Capital Capital Capital 




Es. 

Es. 

, : Es. " 

1921 .. 

7 

70,40,000 

6,80,966 

1,25,329 

1922 .. 

15 

10,15,55,000 

27,25,744 

3,29,991 

1923 .. 

20 

21,86,89,995 

9,92,36.480 

4,66,47,326 

1924 .. 

18 

6,30,30,925 

26,46,370 

11,23,623 

1925 .. 

17 

1,89,80,000 

25,41,695 

18,75,795 

1926 .. 

14 

70,80,000 

7,06,815 

3,98,145 

1927 .. 

16 

69,30,000 

6,83,372 

3,10,518 

1928 .. 

13 

81,70,000 

31,65,740 

23,11,717 

1929 

11 

1,50,50,000 

24,99,050 

8,18,972 

1930 

■■■■■ 

6,27,40,000 

46,66,445 

40,69,644 


® Minority Report of the Indian Banking Committee, p. 115. 
® Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India for 1930, p. 35. 
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Tlie Indian Banking Committee did not inyestigate tkis 
question, and in this- connection Mr. Mann Subedar in Ms 
Minority Report writes : '' I regret that the , committee did not 

inyestigate the question of the total bank failures in this 
country since the establishment of Government by the Grown, 
and the amount of money that was lost in these failures. . . . 
It might have pointed out whether the bank failures have been 
greater and more disastrous in India of banks under European 
management, or of banks under Indian management. It might 
have also brought out whether they have been in excess of similar 
failures in other countries in the early period of the growth of 
banking on modern lines. On both these questions my 
personal feeling is that the failures under Indian management 
have by no means been greater or more disastrous, and I also 
feel that India has not passed through an excessive death rate 
in banks compared to other countries. 

Unfamiliarity of people with joint-stock enterprise is 
responsible for this bank mortality to a great extent. A bank 
failure is of necessity much advertised. This publicity may 
help a bank like the Imperial Bank to which the depositors 
may turn, but it immediately penalises an Indian concern in 
which deposits are not renewed. 

(3) The attikcde of Government and publie authorities*— 
^'Without any desire to drag in political considerations of 
any kind, it may be mentioned that the Indian efforts in the 
field of banking have seldom been viewed with enthusiasm and 
have been generally regarded with suspicion in official circles. . . . 
it is not that the discretion vested in officials was abused, 
but that it was used with undue severity, which led to a general- 
ization on the part of the public and of the banks, which were 
aggrieved, that the official opinion was generally hostile. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to mention 
that in 1932 the Government of Bombay issued a circular where- 
in it was shown that it w^as dangerous to insure goods with 
Indian insurance companies.^" It is from such things that the 
Indian public probably conclude — naturally though— that the 
official attitude is not favourable to Indian banks. 

(4) Comp^eliion and opposition of foreign instUutions , — 
The most advantageous points have been held by the foreign 
banks and the most profitable business is in" their hands. 

They do not care for the less profitable (business) which 
they leave to Indian institutions, but they are w'atchful of 
every Indian institution that gathers strength and that can 


Minority Report of Mr. Manu Subedar, pj). 116 and 117. 
JMd., p. 119. 

See the Report of the Federation of Indicm Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry^ 1932, pp. B17 and B18. 
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proTe to "be a possible rival. Their policy is thus the general 
policy of monopolists, viz., gxv& minimum service to get 
maximum rekmi,’’ (if Report of the Indian Bmhmj 
Committee, p. 120.), . ; 

(B) Limited trade and bminess in Indian hands.— EsbnkB 
prosper when trade and industry thrive but •wheh the profits 
of the latter fall, banks also suffer and a very large portion 
of our trade being in the hands of foreigners, this is naturally 
a disadvantage to Indian banks ; because foreigners naturally 
prefer their own kith and kin to Indians. 

(6) Preference to Indian Panics, — -I^ational sentiment 
affects business all over the world. Foreign banks encourage 
foreign insurance companies and shipping companies, etc., and 
the latter in their turn encourage the former. This tendency 
is not noticeable among Indian firms of brokers and agents 
who are subordinate to foreign houses, The absence of such 
sentiment is undoubtedly a handicap to Indian institutions, 
and if it is desired that this handicap should be removed, 
measures would have to be taken from the top to make this 
possible.'’ 

(7) {a) Entry into clearing houses of Indian joint-stock 
banks is difficult. The decision to take in a new member 
depends upon the majority which consists of foreign institu- 
tions and they raise difficulties. 

(5) ISTew Indian banks and those specially small 
cannot expect to be preferred to the older institutions. 

(o) '' There is reason to believe, that Indian institu- 
tions generally and new Indian joint-stock banks in particular, 
are disparaged by the superior staff of foreign institutions. 
There are a large number of brokers, middlemen and others, 
including actual and prospective borrowers and bank clients, 
who constitute the medium through which ridicule, disparage- 
ment and discouragement against Indian banks in general, and 
new Indian institutions in particular, are transmitted to the 
Indian public." 

(8) Dearth of Capital . — There is a definite limit to banking 
expansion in India which is set by the available funds. A 
large number of people have made investments in trade and 
government securities and if the atmosphere of the banks for 
the success would be favourable, there is no reason why banks 
should suffer from a dearth of deposits or share capital. There 
are numerous banking institutions in India which are not work- 
ing to their full capacity and many smaller banks could offer 
a nucleus by amalgamation. 

(9) The absence of cheque habit and transaetions being to 
a great extent on a cash basis . — There is lack of familiarity 
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not only with tlie use of cheque hut of credit instraments in 
general^ and this fact restricts the operations of estahiished 
'banks and the scope for new hanks. If hanks could use verna- 
culars for cheques along with English, this might go a long wa 3 r 
to familiarize people with the use of cheque. Hundi heirig* 
an indigenous credit instrument has been in vogue in India 
since long and the cheque habit can develop if cheque forms- 
are jninted in local vernaculars. 

(10) Legal Mnirances, — The development of the credit 
system depends upon the efficiency of a legal system designed 
to protect and safeguard the rights of individuals and to enforce 
a prompt fulfilment of transactions. Credit will become dear 
if the lender has to take risks of unfair treatment in law courts 
and cannot be sure of liquidating his loans by selling off the 
mortgaged property. The property forms a good security 
only if it is transferable -without legal or customary hindrances. 
If there are such restrictions on free transfer of the property,, 
the banker will find it difficult to advance loans to cnstomers.. 
The Land Alienation Acts and certain Hindu and Mohammedan 
Laws and customs relating to succession and transfer of rights- 
present great difficulties in the way of bankers in India in givingr 
financial accommodation on bankable security. These diffi- 
culties should be removed if credit is to be made cheap in. 
India. 

Eemittance Eacilitibs. 

Commercial banks render a very useful service inasmuch 
as they transfer money quickly and economically from one 
place to another. The Imperial Bank charges one anna per 
cent, on sums over Es. 10,000 and allows a concession of 50 
per cent, to joint-stock banks over sums above Es. 10,000. 
The charges made by joint-stock banks to their customers vary 
with the demand and supply of funds and the cost of internal 
remittance in India is said to be higher than in other countries. 
In this connection the Indian Banking Committee write. . . We 
recommend that it should be reduced as far as possible with 
a Niew to a better utilization of the resources of the country 
and a low^ering of the rates of interest generally throughout 

the country If transfers of money for member banks 

and bankers were made by the Eeserve Bank free of cost as a 
national service, it would, we think, have a good influence 
on the equalization of interest rates throughout the country. 
The views of the Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and. 
Finance may also be usefully quoted in this connection vrhich 
are : — - 


Central Banking Committee's Meporty para. 566. 
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In any sclieme of banking reform that may be planned, 
ve trust that due emphasis will be laid on the provision and 
extension of cheap facilities to the public, including banks 
and bankers, for internal remittances.”^^ 

The Imperial Bank should reduce the remittance cost to 
the public by charging half anna per cent, for remittance of 
Es, 10^000 and above to transfers between any two banks. 
In rural areas the facilities can be extended by co-operative 
isocieties. ■ 

The Question of Liquidity. 

Great stress has been laid bn the maintenance of proper 
liquidity on the part of Indian banks. It is, of course, neces- 
sary that a bank must honour the cheques of his customers 
on demand. The banker must have sufficient cash resources 
or other working arrangements by which he must be able to 
meet his obligations, otherwise people will lose conlidence 
and banking habit would be discouraged. Of course, the 
question of percentage to demand liabilities is a matter of 
public opinion. In agricultural communities and in countries 
where banking habit is little developed and familiarity with 
the use of credit instruments is comparatively less, a higher 
percentage may be desirable. In Western countries the dis- 
honouring of a cheque because of lack of cash resources has 
become an uncommon thing. 

Various methods have been suggested to achieve this 
object and one of them is the system of a Bankers' Bank which, 
may be a sort of a ' case of need ’ for the banker to help him 
in honouring the cheques of his customers. The other method 
is that commercial banks should confine themselves to short- 
term advances. The foreign banking experts have suggested 
that all long-term loans must come from special institutions 
and that industrial requirements except for small seasonal 
needs must be met from debentures. But it has to be remem- 
bered that debentures are not as familiar in India as in 
Western countries partly because of lack of sufficiency of savings 
and partly because of unfamiliarity of people with this form 
of investment. Mr. Manu Subedar remarks in the Minority 
Report : '‘In Western countries the loans of commercial banks 
are for short period in form but without rigidity. Consciously 
and deliberately, banks play a very important part in the 
financing of industry and they engage the funds not by mecha- 
nical rules of period, but according to the needs of their clients 
so long as they feel safe about the ultimate return of their 
money. What happens in practice is that the deposits, which 


Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 
1926 , 215 . 
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are sliort-lived, are also renewed ; similarlyy loanSy wMcli are 
on the face of them, short period, get renewed. Many aiithori- 
ties could be quoted to show that, with regard to banking 
systems in many countries, an undue emphasis in practice on 
short-term loans would defeat its own object, and considerably 
detract from the service, which banks can render to trade. . . . 
It is necessary to lay down some standards, but not impossible 
standards, and the interdiction to banks, consciously to make 
loans, which would be recovered not in six or twelve months, 
but in two and three years even under absolutely safe condi- 
tions as to security, is not justified. This does not again mean 
that there should be no relation in volume between such loans 
and the total working capital of the bank or that there wmuld 
not he need to scrutinise much more carefully loans extending 
over some time, since the change of economic conditions weak- 
ening the borrower, or the enterprise, is more likely in the long 
period than in the short one. The rule, which makes self- 
liquidating trade bills the best investment for a bank, has 
reference more to liquidity than to soundness and it would be 
a confusion of ideas, if other considerations are all set aside 
and an attempt made to put before the Indian banking world 
models which do not exist in reality.'' 

‘'Banks have to provide for two things, their ulti- 
mate solvency by taking care that the loans advanced by them 
will be recovered. This is elementary. This judgment is 
wanted of hanks. They have to provide for this by judging 
the credit of clientele and their resources carefully wiien they 
give clean advances, and, if they are not sure, by taking ade- 
quate securities. No one from outside can hei]} them, if they 
fail to do this, but the second requirement, mz,, their ability 
to meet any abnormal, sudden or emergent demand is 
one, in 'which they are entitled to help from the Eeserve Bank. 
Securities, which they possess, if they are adequate and sound 
as banking securities go, should be converted promptly into 
cash to help the institution to meet a crisis 

Possibilities of Expansion. 

There are great possibilities of expansion along various 
lines for Indian joint-stock banks. They should have some 
security against undue competition at the hands of foreign 
banks. With the concession attached to joint-stock banks 
some private bankers might take themselves to joint-stock 
banking business or they might group themselves up in a 
separate bank. Amalgamation of smaller institutions, parti- 
cularly in South India, might be helpful provided the state 


Minority Report of Mr. Manu Subedar to tiie Indian Bankuig 
Committee' B Report, pp. 128-132. 
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could take a kand iu the matter. The loan offices in Bengal 
and Mdhis offer another promising raw material for the emer- 
gence of joint-stock banks. Central co-operative banks might, 
within limits, take to general banking business which will make 
them popular with and known to the general public. 

Joint-stock banks should build up strong reserve funds 
and cheque system should be encouraged as indicated above. 
The Indian joint-stock banks need protection against foreign 
banks and the field of internal banking should be reserved 
for the former. 



Table showing perceniage ratio of Bands' own resources to their Public LiabUiMes excluding 
acceptances and sundry accounts, at the end of each year indicated.'^' 

Country. 1913 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1920 1927 1928 1929 Observations. 
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N OETii AmE-RICA : sundry accounts was 33.2 per cent. 

in 1913, 18.8 lier cent* in 1929 and 

Canada .. ..17,5 9.6 10.5 11.0 10.4 9.8 9.4 9.3 8.9 8.4 9.8 17.8 per cent, in 1930. 

TT *2 A 13 ^ ** 12.0 14.0 14.2 13.7 13.2 12.7 13.0 13.0 13.5 15.6 ® Principal commercial banks. 

. z . 1(5) .. 18.9 11.0 13.3 13.4 13.1 12.5 12.1 12.3 12.3 12.9 14.2 Principal commercial banks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Imperial Bank of India. 

The Imperial Bank of India was formed in Jannaiy 
1921 by amalgamating tbe Presidency Banks of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras and is governed by a special Act Imown 
as tbe Imperial Bank of India Act, i^o. XLVII of 1920. 
This consummation was brought about because of the 
experience of war time which clearly brought to light the 
weak points of the Indian Banking System and taught the 
advantages of union. 

The total authorized capital of the Imperial Bank consists 
of 225,000 shares of Rs. 500 each and the paid-up caj)ital 
consists of 75,000 shares of Rs. 500 each of which Rs. 125 per 
share is paid up. There is a Central Board consisting of two 
managers, the Controller of Currency as the ex-officio member 
of the Board, the President and Vice-President of each local 
board, the Secretary and Treasurer of each local board having 
no voting power and four non-official members to be appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council to represent the interests 
of the tax-payers. The business of this Board is to settle 
disputes between local boards, to publish the Bank's weekly 
statement, to deal with matters of general policy, to fix the 
Bank Rate from time to time and to look after the discount 
Xiolicy, The Board is to meet alternately at Bombay and 
Calcutta once at least every quarter of a year and the Manag- 
ing Board has to meet oftener to transact business. 

It is a commercial bank with private shareholders and 
competes with other banks to a certain extent. Its x^i'^deces- 
sors were x^^rforming certain functions of a Bankers' Banli 
and on account of this reason and because it has additional 
resx^onsihilities as the banker of the Government, the Imperial 
Bank is subjected to the following restrictions : — 

(1) The Bank cannot make loans or advances for more 

than six months. 

(2) The Bank is prohibited from granting loans upon 

the security of its own stocks and shares. 

(3) Immovable security cannot be accepted as the original 

or principal security for the loans though it can be 
accepted as subsidiary or secondary security, 

(4) The Bank cannot lend more than Rs. 20 lakhs to 

or discount bills of a higher amount of any individual 
or partnership firm except on the security of trustee 
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stocks, funds and securities, securities issued by 
certain state-aided railways, tlie debentures and 
other securities issued by district boards under 
tbe authority of the legislature and goods or docu- 
ments of title in connection thereto. 

(5) ''The Bank cannot discount or advance on the security 

of any negotiable instrument of any individual or 
partnership firm payable at the town or place where 
it is presented for discount, which does not carry 
on it the several responsibilities of at least two 
X)ersoiis or firms unconnected with each other in 
general partnership. 

(6) The Bank cannot grant unsecured overdrafts for more 

than one lakh of rupees. 

(7) The Bank is prohibited from opening aceoimts in 

the London office excejjt for its own constituent 
persons. 

(8) Xo business which is not mentioned in the Act can 

be undertaken by the Bank and the foreign exchange 
business is one of the excluded items. 

The control of the Government over the Bank is as 
follows : — 

(1) The Government can issue instructions to the Bank 

in connection with an important matter affecting 
their financial policy or the safety of their funds. 

(2) The Government have the power to appoint four 

governors to the Central Board. 

(3) They appoint the two chief executive officers of the 

Bank, the Managing Governors on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board of the Bank. 

(4) The Government have the right to call upon the 

Central Board to give any information in relation 
to the Bank's affairs, to produce any document, 
and they can also require the Bank to x>ublish a 
statement of its assets and liabilities at such 
intervals and in such a manner as they think best. 

(5) The Government can aiopoint auditors to examine 

and report on the accounts. 

The Government business conducted by the Bank is as 
'foUows':— 

{!) It manages the Government treasuries free of cost 
and receives all moneys from the general public 
on behalf of the Government and the latter can 
draw on any of the head offices or branches of 
the Bank, 
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(2) It manages tlxe public debt of India and also raises 
' loans on bebalf of the- Government, Its London 
office manages the rupee debt in London for a fixed 
remuneration. 

Other Banking Functions. 

(1) It acts as a Bankers’ Bank, and most of the leading 
Indian banks keep their cash balances except the till money 
with the Imperial Bank. On the 30th September 1930 the 
cash balances of the Exchange and Indian joint-stock 
banks were Es. 188 lakhs and Es. 105 laklis respectively.^ 

(2) The Bank also manages the Clearing Houses which 
.are eleven in number, the supervising stafi being supplied 
b^T- the Bank. 

(3) The Bank was to open 100 new branches within the 
first five years of its inauguration and by the end of December 
.31, 1930, 164 new branches were opened.^ Where the Bank 
has no branches, it utilizes the services of the Indian joint- 
stock banks, leading local merchants or Shroffs for collecting 
cheques or other bills of exchange. 

(4) The Bank gives elasticity to the currency system 
of India in the busy season. It can get loans from the Paper 
Currency Department to the extent of Es. 12 crores in the busy 
season on the security of Hundis or internal bills of exchange 
provided the minimum Bank rate is at least six per cent. 

(5) It provides remittance facilities to the banks and 

the public in India. The charges from a member of the public 
are I per cent, on sums up to Es. 1,000, per cent, on sums 
between Es. 1,000 and 10,000 and Vig cent, on sums above 
Es. 10,000. The charges for banks difier. The usual rate 
has to be paid by a bank to purchase remittance to a place 
where the purchasing hank has no branch. The rate for 
^uins above Es. 10,000 is reduced to cent, when the 

purchasing bank purchases a transfer from one of its branches 
to another. 

Bank Eate. 

The Bank Eate indicates the rate at which the Imperial 
Bank is prepared to lend money on government securities. 

Average Bank Eates of the Imperial Bank of India from 
1921 up to 1930^ 


^ Indian Banking Comndttee^s Report^ jj. 24. 

2 Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India, 1932, p. 3. 
^ Ibid.,p,9. 
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'Year 

Half Year ending 

Half Year ending 

Annual 


30th. June 

31st December 

Average , 

1921 ' 


' 5.11 ■ 

. 5,.57: ' 

1922 ' 

.. .7.13 

4.51 

' 5.81 . 

1923.. 

7.42 

■ 4.50 

5.96 ' 

1924 

8.05 

5.32 

6.68 

1925 . 

6.58 

4.70 

5.64.. . 

.1926 

5.65 

4.70 

5 . 17 

1927 " 

6.51 

4.96 

5.73 ■ 

1928 

6.94 

5.46 

5.20 

1929 

6.88 

5.79 

6.33 

1930 

' 6.51 

5.28 

5.89 

'A' 

recent writer^ in this 

connection remarks : 

''The most 


iloticeable feature of the Bank Kate is that the Iinperial Bank 
does not effectively control the money market just as the Bank 
of England controls the money market in London. Again, 
the expected lowering, levelling up and equalizing of the 
extremely high rates that prevail for hanking accommodation 
in our country during the busy season has not been realized. 
The ideail3r low Bank Rate of France or Germany or England 
has not been reached. Of course, this is due to the govern- 
ment borrowings either in the -way of the short-dated Treasury 
Bills or permanent loans for longer periods. Unless it gives up 
long-term borrowing there would not be the possibility of 
collecting surplus cash in the hands of the Imperial Bank and 

a lowering of the Bank Rate The seasonal swings for 

currency are no doubt responsible for seasonal flnctuations 
in the Bank Rate, but still the prevailing high rate of discount 
is chiefly due to the insufficiency of capital in the country.’’ 

Expected Abyaxtages op the Baisuc. 

(A) For the general iriibUc : 

(1) The public would gain much by the popularization 
of the banking business, and the opening of branches hj the 
Bank backed up by Government would create confidence into 
the. public regarding their willingness to entrust their money 
with the Bank. 

(2) A training would be provided in banking business 
to Indians which would train up recruits for banking business 
and provide employment to them. Being a semi-pnblic 
institution, the Bank was expected to train up Indians in the 
banking business. 

■(B) The BanFs ctistomers : 

(1) High discount rates were expected to be reduced 
as a result of a fuller utilization and a more elastic use of 

^ Rail : Present-Day Banking in India, p. 42, 
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goTernment balances and a steady, nniform and clieapeiied. 
late was to advance the industrial development of the country, 

(2) A proper and wide distribution of capital was another 
"likely advantage. The London Braneli was to keep the Bank: 
in toucli witii the most important financial and monetary 
centre of tlie world, and it would obtain trustwortliy 
information in connection with English concerns interested, 
in Indian trade. 

(3) The increase in branches and the ability to discount 
more credit instruments implies that the Imperial Bank would 
render a great service to the trade and commerce of the country. 

(0) The Government : 

(1) The Government stands to gain because a lot of 
money locked up in the reserve treasuries during the busy 
season which causes stringency in the money market, can be 
and is utilized as the reserve treasuries have been abolished,. 
This money will be transformed ‘from mere warehouse nier- 
ehandise into an active banking power’. The Government 
has discontinued issuing currency transfers to the public 
between any two places in which there is a head office or a 
branch of the Bank. This means that the Bank will be 
responsible for transferring funds and making them available 
to the public and the Government. 

(2) The decentralization of the public debt will improve 
its administration and enable small investors to make invest- 
ments and to go in for Government securities oftener than, 
now- 

(3) ‘Mf the management of the balances of the Secretary 
of State and his banking and remittance business were to* 
be performed by the Imperial Bank’s branch office in London 
it would save him a lot of carping criticism by the unenlightened 
public.’ ’ 

(4) Loans could be floated at a low rate of interest by 
the Government, 

(D) The Imperial Bank : 

The Bank has an advantage inasmuch as it occiii^ies a 
privileged position of a Bankers’ Bank. It can successfully 
play this part as it has the backing of the Government. Its 
successful work will inspire confidence in the public and thus 
make it a bulwark of public confidence. It should not, how- 
ever, be a merely profit-making concern, but should have its 
eye on the interests of the country. 

The joint-stock banks, the co-operative banks and the 
exchange banks also stand to gain inasmuch as they will get 
guidance, help and support from the Bank and it will come 
to the rescue of the Indian banks in case of need. 
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Advantages Eealized., 

Ail the expected advantages mentioned above have not 
inateriaiizedj but certain achievements stand to the credit 
of the Bank. Firstly, the great differences formerly prevail- 
ing between the'Hundi Bate and the Ba;zaar Bates have been 
considerably reduced. Secondly, the great irregiilairities 
between the Madras, Oalcntta and Bombay money rates have 
been equalized to a great extent. The following table shows 
the difierences between different rates prior to the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Bank :— 

Average Bank Bate of the Fresidencij BanJcs, 


Year 

Bank of Bengal 

Bank of Bombay 
Annual Average® 

Bank of Madras 

1870 

5.73 

5.25 

4.50 

1875 

5.66 

7.23 

7.00 

1880 

4.65 

5.01 

5.37 

1885 

5.38 

4.95 

4.47 

1890 

5.79 

6.24 

■5.73 ^ 

1895 

4.33 

3.95 

4.26 ■ 

1900 

5.34 

5.35 

5.87 

1905 

5.09 

5.09 

5.11 

1910 

5.33 

5.16 

5.91 

1915 

5.69 

5.57 

5.70 

1920 

6.06 

6.37 

6.20 


Further, elasticity has been introduced into the credit 
isystem by the issue of emergency currency according to the 
Paper Currency Act of 1923. The Bank has also opened a 
number of branches in the various parts of the country and 
thus given encouragement to the develo];)ment of deposit 
banking and cheque system. It has helloed a number of banks 
in times of crises and its help to the Alliance Bank of Simla 
limy be cited on the point. Merchants and traders are making 
increased use of the internal remittance facilities provided 
by the Bank. This has been due to reduction in remittance 
charges. The Imperial Bank has cultivated relations with 
the Apex Provincial Co-operative Banks by allowing them 
the advantage of overdraft system. It has also enabled the 
middle-class investors to subscribe to the loans issued by the 
Government and has thus been responsible for promoting the 
-accumulation of capital in the country. 

Its Shortcomings. 

It has not fulftlled the expectations of the Indian public 
in regard to its attitude towards India’s economic interests. 
The Bank was expected to rise to the full dignity and stature 

^ Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India, 17tli issue, 1932, 
p, 9. 
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of a' .central bank. It. was thoiiglit that' it would act a^s the- 
depository, ,of the cash reserve of other hanks 'and. do. more; 
business with them than with the public and that it ..would, 
care less for, profits than. for industries and trade .and. would: 
develop, the acceptance business. . Oii’ these points the Bank 
has been very severely' criticized.® Mr. T. Goswami, in his 
Mimite appended to the External Capital Committee’s Eeport^ 
'writes, ''I should like to express the common belief —for which . 
I know there is a’ good foundation in actual facts — that racial 
and political discrimination is, made in the matter of, credit and 
that Indians . usually do not receive in, matters of credit the/ 
treatment that their assets entitle them to, while, on the other 
hand, British businessmen have frequently been allowed longer 
credit than what on ordinary business principles they ought to 
have got. This is a matter for enquiry. We come across the 
following statement in the MinorUy Report of the Indian Bank- 
ing Committee already referred to above: 'Mn his evidence 
before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, the Managing 
Governor took pains to point out the number of industries, to 
w'hich assistance has been given, and to refute the suggestion, 
that industries in India did not receive assistance at the hands 
of the Imperial Bank. Specific complaints came to us in 
connection with the loans given out b 3 ' the Imperial Bank 
to tea gardens, such loans being confined to four Engiisli 
brokers, through whom alone the Imperial Bank acted. The- 
fact that the superior staff of the Imperial Bank is wholly 
English, may he at the root of this feeling widely held, and this 
feeling holds an important place in Indian public opinion. 
The fact of the existence of Indians in the Central and 
Provincial Boards does not appear to have made serious 
impression on the adverse feeling in Indian circles.”^ 

The fact that the Imperial Bank comi)etes with the Indian 
joint-stock hanks has been a source of bitter complaint for 
the latter. In his oral evidence before the Hilton- Young 
Commission, Volume IV, page 93, Mr. Bowie said, Placed 
above economic competition by virtue of its character as a 
quasi-state bank, it has begun to compete with the indigenous 
joint-stock banks that have been left powerless to withstand 


® Mr. Manu Siibedar, in Ms Mmoriiy Report to the Indian Bcmlclng 
Committee^ writes, “On many occasions either after or before amalga- 
mation, it could have helped other institutions at a slight cost or in- 
convenience to itself. But it has acted in many directions in a truly 
imperial fashion. Not only in its relation to joint-stock banks and 
co-operative banks, were complaints placed before ns, hut in other 
directions also in the past, discrimination against Indian interests 
by the Imperial Bank has been suspected.’’ Minority Report.- 
p. 263, 

^ External Capital Committee* s Report^ p. 24. 

^ Minority Report of Hie Indian BanMny Committee, p. 264. 
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tMs eompetition, Tlie . exchange banks are, however, free from 
this economic competition on the part of the Imperial Bank/’ 
In this connection the views of the Indian Banking Committee' 
are somewhat different. They write, ‘'The position of the; 
Imperial Bank of India as bankers to Government gives it 
an advantage over the Indian jointr stock banks, but its com- 
petition with banks is not at present acute, though according 
to certain witnesses it is keenly felt.. There is no competition, 
at present in regard to borrowing rates and that in regard 
to lending rates is beneficial to the public. It has brought 
down the incidence of interest charges for local trade. 

Another complaint is that it has not done much to train 
Indians for responsible posts in the Bank. The following 
table taken from the Indian Banking Committee’s Eeport 
shows the position in this respect : — ■ 


Year 

Eecrnited from London 

Eecrnited from 
the staff in India 


European 

Indian 

Indian 

1925 

32 

1 

12 

1926 

6 

1 

• m 

1927 

3 

1 

1 

1928 

. . 8 

1 

4 

1929 

.. 6 

• • 

7 

1930 

• • . • 

* , 

1 


The following figures wvere submitted by the Managing 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India to the Central Banking 
Committee regarding the recruitment of European and Indian 
officers from 1925 to 1930: 

Bengal Circle Bombay Circle Madras Circle 

Europeans Indians Europeans Indians Europeans Indians 

23 18 18 4 14 9 

{Central Banking Gommitiee's EepoH, Yol. II, p. 139, } 

In this connection Mr. AT. E. Sircar observes in Ms 
Minute of Dissent to the Eeport of the Indian Banking Com- 
mittee as below : — 

“I am not satisfied with the Indianization policy of the 
Bank. According to the figures furnished to us, ten years of 
■working of the scheme have not produced the desirable result. 
There are noiv only 43 Indian staff officers against 80 Europeans 
and I understand that the number of Indians is not more 
now than it was in 1925. . . . During the year 1925 the Bank 
appointed 32 Europeans to the higher grade and only 14 
Indiaus. Since then 23 Europeans have been appointed as. 


® Report of the Indian Banking Committee, p. 379. 
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against ' 17 ■ Indians.” {Central Banking Committee's Eeport^ 
p. 525.) ■ 

Tiie Indian Banking Committee in paragrapli 483 of tlieir 
Eeport liaTO recommended that if the Imperial Bank is given 
the concession of being appointed the sole agent of the Eeserve 
Bank at certain places in India in connection with its entry 
into the field of foreign trade hnancej no further recruitment 
of nomlndians to the superior staff of the Bank should be 
made except in special cases with the approval of the Finance 
Minister of the Government of India, but they have hot 
suggested any change for the interim period. They write, 
"'If the privilege of the free use of the Government balances 
and other concessions now enjoyed by the Imperial Bank 
of India is a consideration in favour of the proposal of further 
Indianization as urged by witnesses, it has also to be remem- 
bered that these privileges are not given without a quid pro quo 
and that the Imperial Bank of India has to incur a large 
expenditure on account of the staff employed for carrying 
on the Government Treasury business. We should at the 
same time like to add that the question of Indianization 
stands on its own merits as a matter of policy in India. 

The Government of India keei^s with the Imperial Bank 
higher cash balances than it used to have with the Presidency 
Banks as is shown by the following table : — 

(In Crores of Rupees,) 

Year Maximum Government Minimum Government 
Balances Balances 


1913-14 .. 

6.18 

October 

■4.85 

May 

1914-15 .. 

10.12 

August 

" 4.84 

CD 

CD 

O 

1916-16 .. 

.8.87 

August 

4.42 

November 

1916-17 

10.4 

March 

■4.84 

May 

1917-18 .. 

■22.65 

June 

7.37 

0 

1 

1918-19 . . 

18.60 

September 

6 . 54 

April 

1919-20 .. 

18.26 

February 

7.04 

September 

1920-21 .. 

20.38 

July 

5.84 

February 

1921-22 . . 

25.87 

July 

5.34 

November 

1922-23 .. 

33.15 

July 

8.22 

Eovember 

1923-24 .. 

29.74 

July 

6.22' 

November 

1924-26 .. 

32.18 

July 

, 7.42 

December 

1926-26 .. 

28.96 

May 

4.29 

December 

1926-27 .. 

36.41 

July 

3.85 

December 

1927-28 .. 

19.97 

April 

3.05 

December 

1928-29 .. 

17.20 

August 

3.71 

April 

1929-30 .. 

20.66 

June 

5.88 

June 


Indian Banking Committee's Report^ pp. 372, 373. 
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The advantage of such interest-free balances is that the 
Bank makes profits for its shareholders. The following 
monthlj figures for seven years show that the Imperial Bank 
keeps very large sums of money belonging to the Government 
even in the busy season: — 


Government balances ivitli the Imperial Bank of India. 
{In Lakhs of Rupees.) 

Slump Season . — 


Month 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

April . 

14,83 

19,82 

27,09 

13,06 

14,54 

7,14 

10,09 

May 

12,38 

20,56 

28,43 

14,83 

11,86 

6,63 

8,59 

June 

12,54 

22,01 

22,26 

32,30 

9,81 

7,90 

'10,65 

July . 

, 29,49 

32,18 

24,54 

36,29 

15,58 

6,20 

13,07 

August . 

23.12 

32,06 

19,62 

35,45 

15,74 

16,92 

• 12,44 

Sept. , 

15;76 

25,27 

9,96 

20,23 

12,56 

5,76 

20,04 


Btisy Trade Season . — 


Oct. . . 

7,79 

11,30 

7,40 

14,03 

8,76 

6,32 

15,49 

ISTov. . . 

8,42 

10,34 

6,74 

9,16 

9,66 

7,69 

14,00 

Bee. . 

8,56 

7,43 

5,26 

6,33 

7,04 

7,73 

7,05 

Jan. . 

16,92 

17,94 

9,90 

13,44 

7,88 

8,06 

17,36 

Feb. 

22,63 

24,04 

13,86 

20,16 

7,32 

10,29 

18,26 

March . , 

. 26,94 

27,45 

21,46 

24,62 

6,03 

5,60 

12,39 

The 

Imperial Bank 

of India is 

curtailing facilities to 


co-operative banks. This is clear by a perusal of the evidence 
of various witnesses who appeared before the Central Banking 
Committee. (For details, consult the Eeport of the Central 
Banking Committee^ Yol. II, pp, 77, 78, 87, 103 and 126.) 

In the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee's 
Report^ we come across the following passage : — 

''The policy of the Imperial Bank of India in regard to 
the grant of financial assistance to some of the provincial and 
central co-operative banks seems of late to have undergone 
a definite change ; and it is stated that it shows to-day a much 
smaller measure of readiness to hei]3 them than it used to do 

in the past The ultimate result, therefore, of the action 

of the imperial Bank will probably be to make money dearer 
to the agi'iculturists. It is also pointed out that the entire 
limit of credit hitherto allowed to all the co-operative banks, 
in India on the cover of societies’ pronotes is no more than 
Es, 73 lakhs, part of which was used for short-term loans and 
the rest was mostly left undrawn to serve as fluid resources. 
This was a comparatively small sum for the Imperial Bank 
for its large resources. Moreover, as the Bank enjoys the 
benefit of the large free balances of Government, there is a 
moral obligation on the part of the Bank to finance the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies and if any change in the existing 
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arrangements is at aE called for, it is in tEe direction of turn- 
ing that moral' obligation into a contractual guarantee or a 

statutory Eability We feel that the change of policy 

to which -we have referred is unfortunate, especiaEy at a time 
when the co-operative movement is growing in vitality and 
is extending the scope of its usefulness towards the social and 
econonuc uplift of the rural population and when its financial 
needs are, therefore, Ekely to increase rapidly.” (Report of 
the Central Banking Committee, Yol. I, p. 143, 144.) 

The Bank has also failed to develop the hanking capital 
in the country. Up to 31st March 1926, the Bank opened 
102 new branches, 50 of which were opened at places where 
there were branches of Indian joint-stock banks. Some of 
the branches of the Banli have not yet reached a profit-making- 
stage. It has failed to attract more private deposits now^ 
than in 1920, though, of course, it must have deviated the 
deposits from other joint-stock banks. 

Deposits of various classes of hanks for years 1919-30. 

{In Crores of Rupees.) 


Year 

Imperial Bank of 
India 

Private Deposits 

Exchange 

Banks 

Joint-Stock 

Banks 

Total 

1919 .. 

68 

74 

61 

203 

1920 .. 

78 

75 

73 

226 

1921 .. 

.66 

75 

80 

221 

1922 .. 

74 

68 

48 

190 

1923 .. 

74 

68 

48 

190 

1924 .. 

. 77 ; , 

71 

' 55 ' ■: 

203 

1925 

78 

71 

58 

207 

1926 

u 74'. 

72 

63 

209 

1927 .. 

'72 : 

69 

64 

205 

1928 .. 

71 

71 

66 

208 

1929 

'■""■■72- 

65 

66 

203 

1930 .. 

77 

68 

67 

.:..'.'212:' 


The foreign experts maintained tliat the failure of the 
Bank to create new banking capital was due to the fact that 
the country was not “bounding with imtapped banking possibiE- 
ties”. This statement cannot be accepted as correct and the 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee in paragraph 538 

of their Report write, “It is not, however, correct to infer 

that the banking resources of India are limited.” 

The main reasons as given by a Madras witness in his 
evidence before the Central Banking Committee are the foEow- 
Ing:— 

(1) The reserve and aloofness of the officials of the Bank 
and branch agents who are generaEy Europeans 
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and do notr the local languages and oaniiot 
freely move with people; 

; (2) The inordinate delay caused in every transaction ; 

(3) The indifference towards the customers ; 

(4) The distance of the office from the business locality ; and 

(5) The unwillingness to have correspondence in verna- 

cular at least to some extent. 

The Bank has not been able to fulfil the high expecta- 
tions made of it regarding the provision of finance to industries 
and agriculture. The commercial community in modern 
times expects its banking organization to provide finance 
for all kinds of its needs. The Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion in England for the supply of agricultural credit is the 
result of the efforts of British joint-stock bankers and the 
British Securities Trust set up to rationalize the cotton textile 
industry has been started under the auspices of the Bankfof 
England and these institutions point out the way iii which 
the Indian Banking system needs reform. The Bihar and 
Orissa Banicing Committee Report states, ‘Mt will be seen 
that the Imperial Bank and the joint-stock banks play no 
important • part in financing the industries of the province.’^ 
An important witness from Bombay before the Indian Banking 
Committee said, “It has been alleged that the Imperial Bank 
practically tried to discourage and paralyse the textile industry 
by demanding money when there was a crisis and strike in 
Bombay last year. If His Exalted Highness the Mzam of 
Hyderabad had not invested a crore of rupees in the Bombay 

textile trade, that industry would have been doomed 

The Bank financed the English racers at Calcutta with a very 
large capital, while they could not accommodate the textile 
mill industry in Bombay and on the contrary they demanded 
money from the agents of the mills at a very inopportune and 
critical time.'' {Indian Central Banhing Committee Revortj 
VoL II, p. 377.) 

The Bank has thus failed to develop a Central rediscount- 
ing agency and an open discount market does not exist where 
the bills can be discounted. It has not adopted the practice 
of h^ppointing local people to help the branch managers in the 
matter of discounting bills. It has not provided adequate 
finance to industry and agriculture and is curtailing facilities 
to the co-operative movement. Banking capital in the country 
has not been developed and to a certain extent Indian 
joint-stock banks have been injured as a result of the establish- 
ment of its branches in places where those of the latter already 
exist. Allegations of discrimination as against different classes, 
of customers, industries and places are also prevalent and 
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to a very great extent tlie Bank has depended upon Govern- 
ment halances which are supplied to it free of interest. 

The Belatign of' the Imperial Bank with Foreign Banks. 

The Presidency Banks and Exchange Banks had occasions 
for mutual jealousy and suspicion. The foreign banks 
were intolerant of the Presidency Banks because of the privi- 
leges of the latter. The sphere of the Presidency Banks was 
internal trade and that of the foreign banks was foreign trade 
and the latter tried their best to keep the former out of their 
foreign trade business. The Presidency Banks in spite of the 
backing of the Government could hot get their restrictions 
removed. The Presidency Banks, on the other hand, complained 
that the Exchange Banks did enter into internal trade business 
and this complaint was definitely admitted before several 
commissions of enquiry. 

The Imperial Bank secured a profitable partnership with 
the proposed State Bank when the emergency of its establish- 
ment on official lines arose in 1927. ‘bSo far as the 'Exchange 
Banks' are concerned with the usual statesmanship, which 
has characterized British enterprise outside Britain, differ- 
ences were never allowed to become acute, and it woxild appear 
now that there is a very close and friendly understanding 
between the Imperial Bank and the foreign hanks. PiTiether 
such an alliance would seriously hamper the working of the 
Beserve Bank, when established, remains to be seen." 
{Minority Report of Mr. Manu Subedar, p. 276.) 

The Imperial Bank has been acting as the banker of the 
foreign banks and has been financing them. The difficulties 
ot the foreign banks during the War necessitated co-operation 
between the predecessors of the Imperial Bank and the foreign 
banks and the basis of co-operation after that has been the 
continued embarrassment of Government in the maintenance 
of their exchange policy. The more frequent use of contrac- 
tion for maintaining the exchange, and of a high bank rate, 
to support such contraction, and of extensive use of treasury 
bills to prevent remittance by Exchange Banks of funds in 
their hands, has brought down the foreign banks working 
in India and the Imperial Bank as Government Bankers, in 
much closer contact." 

The Imperial Bank acts as agent of most of the foreign 
banks in the interior to collect biUs, cheques, etc., and it 
is interested in the working of the clearing house, of which 
the majority of members are the foreign banks in many places. 
There seems to be a close understanding between the Exchange 


11 


Minority Report of the Indian Banking Committee, p. 271. 
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Banks and the Imperial Bank, /'perhaps through tie common 
nationality of the personnel”. 

The following table shows the figures of cash balances 
of the various banks with the Imperial Bank.^^ : — 


Date 


(In Lakhs of Rupees,) 


Exchange Banks 


Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks 


31st 

March, 

1928 . . 

3,20 

81 

30th 

September, 

1928 .. 

3,71 

' 1,12 

31st 

March, 

1929 .. 

3,28 

81 

30th 

September, 

1929 . . 

2,02 

90 

31st 

March, 

1930 .. 

1,88 

81 

30th 

September, 

1930 .. 

1,88 

1,05 


It sho^vs that during the last two years the cash balances 
of the Exchange Banks with the Imperial Bank are falling 
heavily. It seems “it had something to do with the practice 
of some foreign banks, who were paying in their cash into 
an overdraft account overnight, to the prejudice of the Imperial 
Bank.” 

Capital, Reserve, Deposits, Cask, Investments and Dividend 
of the Imperial Bank of India ofi 31st December each year from 
1921/" 

{In Lakhs of Ru'pees,) 

Deposits S 


Year 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Rest and 
Reserve 

1 

o 

0 

Ph 

Private 

Cash 

Balance 

Invest- 

ments 

l-a S 

1921 

. . 5,62 

4,15 

9,77 

6,80 

65,78 

13,60 

12,46 

16 

1922 

. . 5,63 

4;33 

9,96 

14,16 

57,00 

15,07 

9,Y9 

16 

1923 

. . 5,63 

4,55 

10,18 

8,57 

74,20 

15,01 

12,18 

16 

1924 

. , 5,63 

4,80 

10,43 

7,50 

76,71 

15,60 

16.37 

16 

1925 

. . 5,63 

4,92 

10,55 

5,47 

72,83 

17,47 

17,01 

16 

192,6,.'."':'^ 

. . 5,63 

5,09 

10,72 

6,45 

73,90 

20,90 

19,15 

16 

1927 

. . 5,63 

5,24 

10,87 

7,20 

72,07 

10,89 

18,69 

16 

1928 

. . 5;63 

5,39 

11,02 

7,95 

7i;30 

10,58 

21,76 

16 

1929 

. . 5,63 

5,47 

11,10 

7,60 

71.64 

14,00 

33,00 

16 

1930 

. . 5,62 

5,53 

11,15 

7,37 

76,60 

13,04 

29,25 

16 


The Indian Banking Committee have made the following 
suggestions to extend the activities of the Bank^"^ : — 


Minority Report oj the Indian Banking Committee, p. 276. 
Statistical Statements relating to Banks in India for 1930, 
Rej>ort of ike Indian Banking Committee, p. 368. 


p* 9. 
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'‘(i) It ' might' use the indigenous bankers -as' agents ■ for 
collection , of cheques and bills in the same 'manner 
: as it uses joint-stock or co-operative banks. (Para- 
, graph 142.) 

, (ii) It might disconiit .the bills of ■ indigenous ' bankers 
. , more freely than; at present. (Paragraph 144.) 

■ . (ill) The' assistance rendered, to co-op.erative banks in the 
matter of cash credits and overdrafts against sound 
security should be continued. (Paragraph 181.)^ 

, (iv) It should grant to the, co-operative banks remittance 
facilities for other than co-operative purposes on: the 
same terms as for joint-stock banks. ; (Pafagraph. 182:.) 

.(v)' It . should continue .to. follo-w a .liberal pjolicy, in the 
matter .of granting advances . against agricultural 
produce in godowns. (Paragraph 185.) 

(yi) .The existing practice of giving, loans against .gold 
■ ornaments, ;s'hould' ■■ 'be fmhher , developed. (Para-, 
, .graph 252.) 

(vii) Within safe and proper limits it should extend the assis- 
tance at "present' given ■to industries OU: the lines 
followed hy .Joint-stock' banks in Germany. : (Para- 
graph 391.) 

(vhi) ITnder conditions explained by us, it should endeavour 
to take its proper place among the banks financing 
the foreign trade of India/' (Paragraph 483.) 

^ Imubeul Bank akb the Besebve Bank Bill of 1927. 

With the introduction of the Eeserve Bank Bill in 1927, 
a Bin to amend the Imperial Bank of India was also intro- 
duced and the main features of the amending Bill of 1927 
were as follows : — 

(1) The Imperial Bank was to act as the agent of the 

Eeserve Bank in places where the latter had no 
branches. 

(2) The provision giving power to the Governor-General 

to issue instructions to the Bank was to be repealed. 

(3) The Bank was to be empowered to establish branches 

in India and elsevrhere if it deemed fit. 

(4) The Central Board -was to consist of (i) the President 

and Vice-Presidents of the Local Boards, (ii) a 
Managing Governor appointed by the Central Board, 
(iii) a Deputy Managing Governor, (iv) the Secretary 
of the Local Boards, and (v) such other persons to 
represent Local Boards as may be appointed by the 
Central Board. The Deputy Managing Governor 
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' w, as ' to vote in the absence of tlie Managing Governor. 
■The Secretaries of. the Local Boarcts could take 
' part in the deliberations, but had no power to vote; 

' : (5) The Bank was to give advances and grant cash credits 
on the security of debentures of Municipal Boards. 

(6) It was also to be empowered to open cash credits 

and give advances on the security of fuUy paid- 
up shares and debentures -of limited liability 
companies in India and elsewhere. 

(7) The Bank was to be allowed to lend money on hypo- 

thecations instead of. being restricted to ' make 
advances on the security of goods in its possession. 

(8) The Bank wu-s to be allowed to deal in foreign exchange 

and the existing restrictions on the borrowing of 
money in England Were to be abolished. 

(9) The Statement of the Bank was to be in conformity 

with the provisions of the Indian Companies Act and 
various administrative defects in connection with 
the working of the Bank were to be removed. 

In connection wdth the withdra^val of restrictions the 
Indian Banking Committee recommend that the Beserve 
Bank should have full discretion in selecting its agents and 
that it is preferable to use the Imperial Bank for agency busi- 
ness till some permanent arrangement could be made. (Page 370 
of the Report.) 

Special Chabter. 

The question is whether after the establishment of the 
Beserve Bank, the Imperial Bank should have a charter of 
its own. Two objections are urged against a special charter.^" 
Firstly, it is said that its position and prestige under the special 
charter would injure the interests of the joint-stock banks 
and secondly, it w^ill be free from the obligations imposed upon 


Bee Minority Report of the Indian Banking Committee, p. 279. 
Mr. Mann Subedar writes, ‘‘With regard to the future position 
of the Imperial Bank, it is quite clear that when the Beserve 
Bank is established, the obligations of the Imperial Bank as govern- 
ment bankers must cease. Various restrictions on its business must 
also cease. If that is so, there is absolutely no reason, why there 
should be a special Act for it, and why it should not conform to the 
ordinary law of the country, and take its rank as the premier Indian 
Joint-Stock Bank. It would be to the advantage “of banking in 
India, if the Imperial Bank were to take this place and were thus to 
experience in an unsheltered and unprivileged position, the plight 
of joint-stock banks in India. The authorities of the Imperial Bank 
w^ould then throw in their weight to improve that plight, and seeking 
their own interests, they would also serve the interests of their class. 
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otker banks by tlie Indian Companies Act, The Indian Bank- 
ing Committee haTe recommended that the special charter 
should continne and that the relevant Sections 132 and 136 
of the Indian Companies Act should apply to the Imperial 
Bank also,. ; 

With regard to the concession of granting certain interest- 
free balances to the Imperial Bank to encourage branch bank- 
ing, it should be said that such facilities should apply equally 
to other Joint-stock banks. The foreign experts who collabo- 
rated with the Indian Banking Committee objected to the 
provision of giving assistance to the Imperial Bank to open 
branches in the interior on a matter of principle : but the Indian 
Banking Committee do not agree with this view and favour 
such concessions without involving prefei*ential treatment 
to the Imijerial Bank. It was the question of preferential 
treatment to the Imperial Bank owing to which the provision 
relating to the grant of concession to tlie Bank wn*s deleted 
by the Joint Select Committee of the Indian Legislature in 
1927. 

An agreement is to be made with the Imperial Bank 
according to which the Bank will act as an agent for the Beserve 
Bank at ail places wiiere there is a branch of the Imperial 
Bank and no branch of the Banking Department of the 
Eeserve Bank. In the Bid of 1928 the period of agreement 
was 25 years, but the London Committee favoured 15 years. 
The Select Committee on the Eeserve Bank has fixed the 
period of future agreement at 15 years in the first instance. 
But after that the agreement is not terminable unless five 
years’ notice has been given on either side. If the Imperial 
Bank fails to comply with the instructions given in matters 
affecting the safety of government balances or safety of 
currency chest balances in the custody of the Bank, the agree- 
ment is terminable. The Imperial Bank will not reduce the 
existing number of branches during the cmTency of the agree- 
ment and in turn the Government wmuid make to the Imperial 
Bank a fixed payment of nine lakhs a year and this subsidy 
will slowly disappear at the end of fifteen years. 

When the Eeserve Bank is constituted it w'.ill take over 
government banking business at places at wiiich it has offices, 
namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Eangoon, 
The wurk at present done by the Imi^eriai Bank in resjject of 
public debt at the pubhc debt offices in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras will also bo taken over by the Eeserve Bank. 
(For fuitber details see the chapter on Eeserve Bank.) 
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Statement of Affairs of the Imperial Bank' of India on the 
HZfd June, 1933 .^® 

(OOO’s are omitted A 


Liabilities 

Es. 

'Sul3scribed Capital. . 11,25,00 

;Paid-up Capital . . 5,62,50 

'Eeserve .. .. 5,17,50 

Piiblic Deposits . . 7,81,39 

■Other Deposits .. 72,99,14 
“Loans ' against , 
securities 

contra .. .. 

“Loans from the 
Government of 
India under Sec- 
tion 20 of the 
Paper Currency 
Act, against in- 
land hills dis- 

counted and pur- 
cliased contra . 
"Contingent liabilities 
.Sundries . . .. 1,73,67 


Assets 

Es. ; 

Government Securities 37,53,35 

Other authorized secu- 
rities under the Act 1,21,25 

Ways and Means 
Advances to Govern- 


ment of India 

4,00,00 

Loans .. .. 

3,65,04 

Cash Credits 

Inland bills dis- 
counted and i3ur- 

18,83,63 

chased 

Foreign bills dis- 
counted and pur- 

2,89,54 

chased . . 

Bullion 

14,71 

Dead Stock . . 

Liabilities of consti- 
tuents for contin- 
gent liabilities per 
contra 

2,62,45 

Sundries 

84,55 

Balances with other . . 
Banks 

28,22 


72,02,73 

Cash .. .. 21,31,47 

Es. 93,34,20 Es. 93,34,20 

The above Balance-Sheet includes — 

Percentage .. 25.82 

Deposits in London £960,400 Bank Bate .. 34% 

Advances and invest- 
ments in London £945,300 
Cash and Balances 
at other banks in 
London .. £213,900 

The items of the above statement require some explana- 
tion and the Liabilities side may be taken up first. Paid-up 

The Indian Economist of Calmtia, p. 502, July 3, 1933. 
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capital' means "tliat portion of tlie- total capital wMeM lias been 
actually paid in cash, by the shareholders and ■ the': credit of 
the Bank rests on it. "EeserreV means the reserve fund of 
the Bank which may be utilized in case of need. ^Public 
Deposits’ means the" deposits of the Government on which 
the Bank has not to pay any interest and they increase when 
taxes, etc., are paid in by people to the Bank. ‘ Other Deposits ^ 
refers to the deposits made by the various classes of bankers 
in India, the Exchange Banks, corporations and traders and 
customers of the Bank in ordinary banking business with the 
Imperial Bank. IJsiially when there is an increase in the 
‘Public Deposits’ there is bound to be a decrease, though 
not to the same extent, in ‘Other Deposits’, becanse when 
people have got to make payments to the Government, they 
draw upon their bankers who in turn draw” upon tlie Imperial 
Bank with the result that the Bank can only make a transfer 
entry decreasing the item ‘ Other Deposits ’ and increasing 
the item ‘Pnblic Deimsits’ thereby. As the payment in 
some cases may be made directly to the Bank, both the items 
need not be affected to the same extent. Similarly, when 
transfers are made by the Bank from ‘Public .Deposits’ to 
‘Other Deposits’ in the reverse circumstances, the amount 
in the former item decreases while that in the latter increases. 
The extent to which both these items are correspondingly^ 
ahected by such transfers show^s the strength of the Banking 
system. The Imperial Bank of India pays interest on fixed 
deposits on sums not below Bs. 500 and not on current account. 
The Bank borrows money against some of its authorized 
securities included on the assets side and the amounts under 
these heads are known as ‘Loans against securities ‘per contra'. 
‘Loans from the Government’ under Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act refers to the amonnt borrowed by the Bank 
on the securities of internal biUs of exchange and Hundis which 
is the method of giving elasticity to the cuiTency system of 
India. ‘Sundries’ means other liabilities of the Bank. 

On the Assets side Government securities denote the 
investments of the Bank in Government loans. ‘Other 
authorized securities’ means those securities in which the 
Bank can invest money according to the Act. It refers to 
the securities of the State-aided and District Board Eailways 
and to those of the Port Trusts, Municipalities and Improve- 
ment Trusts. ^Ways and Means Advances to the Government 
of India’ means the money lent to the Government for %¥ays 
and means. ‘Loans and Cash Credits’ refer to the advances 
made by the Bank to its customers on secmities deposited 
by them with the Bank. ‘Bills Discounted, .Foreign and 
Inland’ means the bills of exchange purchased by the Bank, 
‘Bullion" means the gold and silver stock held by the Bank. 
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'Dead Stock’ means 1btiilding>s, fnmitiire and moTable property 
belonging ' to tlie Bank, 'Balances witii otliei* Ba-iiks’ iiieana 
accounts opened by tke , Imperial Bank with other banks tO' 
facilitate the collection and payment of cheques. 



CHAPTEE V. 


Indigenous Banking* 

' It is not ea-sy to define- the .term Indigenous Banker k 
Wlioeyer coined the words / Indigenous Banker ' lias not 
done service to India.' The word indigenous- is a direct con- 
trast of ^ foreign There have been foreign banks in India, 
but Providence kas been kind that there have, not been foreign 
' bankers doiii^y work, which the indigenous bankers, are: doing.; 
Tlie designation is not a . happy one.' I^'or is it. .a'' co.rrect 
description. . hTor does it --lielp ' in th.e- .classification.”^ The. 
Provincial, Bankiiig-Goiiimittee E.ep.orts, have fully described,. the 
various types of bankers and money-lenders engaged' in, a large 
variety of functions , relating . to agriculture, trade ,and general 
banking... Dr.' Jain defines indigenous b'anker as 'any .iiidi- 
vidiial or private firm .which,, in addition to making loans, ' either 
receives' d..eposits, dr deals .in Ilundis,; or both,;, each of which, 
functions, clearly. ■ belongs to banldng.'- It is difficult to assign 
any special fimctions performed by this great heterogeneous 
class. They perform different functions in different provinces 
accoiding to the financial, and economic needs. The indi- 
genous banker is known by various names — the Bania, the 
Sowkar, tln^ .Idaliajaii, the Shroff and the like and different 
castes carry on the business in different provinces — the Marwaris 
and the Miiltaiiis of Bombay, the Chetties and Nattukottai 
Ohetties of South India, the Khatris and ^linras of the Punjab 
and the Multanis and Eelitis of Sind and Gujrat, etc. 

Historioatj Eetkospect. 

Indigenous banking existed in India even in Vedic times 
when rates of interest were regulated, but loans were made 
generally to the poor and the needy. In the third, fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D. deposit banking in India was developed 
and bankers then understood and followed the fluctuations 
of money value, charged interest, made insurances by land 
and sea, granted Bs/E and followed most of the practices of 
modern banks. Iso accurate account is available of- their 
functions and existence in the Middle Ages, but still it can be 
.shown that indigenous banking fiourished in those times. In 

^ Minority Report of the Central Banking Bnquiry Committee, 

p. 100. 

“ Indigenous Banking in India, by T>r. L. C. Jain, p. 3. 

^ Majority Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 

^ Indigenous Banking in India, by Br. L. C. Jain, p. 8. 
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the reign of Feroz Shall (1351-88) the hankers of Sarsiiti lent 
large sums of money to the king which were used for making 
payments to the army. Indigenoas hanking was highly 
developed in Mogiml 'times, for we know' that an orthodox 
Muslim Emperor like Anrangzeb honoured Maiiik Chand, th€^ 
eminent hanker of that time, with the title of Seth and his 
nephew Fateh Chand, an eminent hanker of Mnrshidabad, was 
given the title of Jagat Seth or world banker by Emperor 
Farnkhshiyar in recognition of the monetary help given to 
the Emperor in Ms campaign against Emperor Manzoo Been. 
These bankers occnpied an important place in the banking 
system of India even in the days of the English East India 
Clompany and this is evidenced by the fact that Lord Clive 
entertained Jagat Seth for 4 days at a cost of Es. 17,373. 

Ill those days their functions were very important. They 
financed the foreign and the internal trade of India and derived 
a lot of profit from this source. They lent money to the 
Emperors and the Hawabs generally and specially during the 
wars on personal security at fairly high rates of interest. 
Eevenue collection was done through the indigenous bankers. 
They made themselves responsible for paying land revenue on 
behalf of the cultivators and received grain from cultivators in 
lieu of their paying revenue on behalf of cultivators. Money 
changing business was another important function which they 
performed. During the period beginning with the reign of Akbar 
lip to the time of Bahadur IT, the number of mints was about 
200 and in Aurangzebis reign alone there wem no less than 70 
mints manufacturing coins. Towards the end of the Moghul 
period there w^as a bewildering collection of coins, some of them, 
of the same denomination bearing different dates and circulat- 
ing at varying values in different portions of the country. To 
change one kind of coin for another ivas an imj)ortant service 
performed by these bankers. An average man knew very 
little about the fluctuations in the rate of exchange in which 
function, the bankers specialised themselves. 

The fall of the Moghul Empire w-as followed by a period 
of internecine w^ars and x>olitical disruption in India. At such 
a time trade and industry could not have flourished and so 
w. s the case with banking. But to carry on tlieKse wars money 
must have been required and the services of the money 
changers and bankers must have been necessary. At the same 
time with decline in trade, the indigenous banking system must 
have received a set-back. 

With the establishment of the rule of the Bast India Com- 
pany, the European merchants and the English agency houses 
in India began to finance foreign trade, for it was mainly in 
their hands and the cuiTency reform of 1835 introduced by the 
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' Britisli Admiaistration -whloh adopted tlie present' rupee for 
tlie whole of India caused a curtaiiment of the functions: of 
indigenous bankers. , 

The effect of eaiij?- Bm^opean banking institutions in India 
upon the indigenous bankers was thus nnfayonrable to the latter 
which' maintained a separate existence from the former.' The 
European Honses began to finance foreign trade and the iiidi- 
genoiis banker ' financed the agriculture industry, ■; the cottage 
industries and the internal trade. The two .ke|)t apart and no 
'effort was made to co-ordinate them although later on, the ■ 
indigenous bankers found it profitable to increase their resources 
by resorting to borrowing occasionally' from ' the presidency 
^ banks and the joint-stock banks. 

Pbesent Functions. 

The functions of an indigenous money-lender consist in 
inaking advances in the form of money, corn, seeds or cattle 
to agriculturists on the security of the x^roduce or movable or 
immovable xnoperty or on personal security also. The indi- 
genous banker, on the other hand, carries on the functions of 
money-lending, deposit receiving on current or fixed deposit 
accoiints, allowing cash credits and dealing in biUs of ex- 
change or Hundis of both kinds- — demand and Usance. But 
these functions are performed by a modern bank also running 
on Western lines. There is a lot of difference nonetheless 
betw^een the functions of indigenous bankers and those of a 
modern bank. All indigenous bankers do not receive deposits 
and even if they receive them, such depossits form a very small 
portion of their total resources. But a modern bank, on the 
other hand, raises its working capital mostly through deposits. 
The withdrawals allowed by the indigenous bankers against 
deposits are mostly in the form of cash and not by cheque wdiich 
is the case with modern banks. Some indigenous hankers, 
how-ever, do issue cheque books in vernaculars which have a 
very narrow circulation. A modern bank provides a cheap 
currency in the form of deposits subject to cheques and thus 
helps to bring about elasticity to the currency system and helps 
in stabilizing the price level. The indigenous bankers rarely 
resort to issuing cheques and do not, therefore, give the benefit 
of providing cheap circulating medium. The indigenous 
banker does not confine himself exclusively to hanking business 
proper as a modern bank does, but carries on certain other 
business also which does not properly speaking fall under the 
province of modern banks. The other business wdiich indi- 
l^enous bankers carry on is industry, trade and commerce. 
They act as grain dealers, general merchants, commission agents, 
brokers, traders, industrialists, jewellers, etc. The business of 
money-lending and deposit receiving occupies a secondary place 
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lYith. tiie iEdigenoiis bankers. TMs tendency is more' pronounced 
in recent years owing to- the fact that tliey liaye ■ been, losing 
.ground in banking business because of their antiquated methodSj 
unification of the modern currency system, provision of cheap 
.:and safe u’emittanee; facilities'' and the -rise of co-operative; socie- 
ties. They also carry on speculative dealings in stocks and 
•shares in Bombay Stock and Share Market. This is not the 
business of a scientific banker who should avoid speculation 
under all cases. The indigenous bankers do not fear a run 
from their customers because they do not raise deposits to a 
great extent. They allow loans on the security of land, build- 
ings, ornaments, and the like and do not ‘ realize the enormous 
difference between a , B/E and a mortgage k They do not 
keep their assets in a liquid form and do not suffer thereby 
because they deal with their own money. They do very little 
to promote banldng habit which is done by modern banks. 
The creation of banking habit is very necessary for the economic 
development of a country. Promotion of thrift can be incul- 
cated by receiving deposits on interest and as indigenous bankers 
do not do so, they fail in achieving this object. 

The importance of these differences should not be exagge- 
rated and the services rendered by indigenous bankers should 
not be minimised. Their services in fiiiancing agriculture, 
cottage industries and internal trade are of immense imx)ortance 
to India. 

bTATUEE, Extent and Methods of Business. 

The operations of the indigenous bankers are not attended 
with formalities and delays. Their accounts are kept in a 
simple and economical way^ though they are accurate and 
efficient. Their establishment is not costly and they are easily 
accessible. They receive no regular banking education except 
that which is picked up in the regular course of business, and 
from past experience of their firms. 

The indigenous bankers cannot establish direct relations 
with cultivators and they finance agriculture through local 
Sahukars and money-lenders. In Burma the Ohettiyar sends 
out his clerks to the villages to deal with local borrowers and in 
Bihar the indigenous banker lends to grain merchants and 
advances directly to zamindars who have an easy access to 
towns. He also indirectly finances agriculture by financing 
internal trade. He has ceased to advance money against 
land in provinces where Land Alienation Acts are in force. 

The indigenous banker maintains a close personal touch 
with the trader and the small industrialist. He does a lot of 
general banking business in this connection, such as bu^dng 
and selling remittance, discounting Plundis, receiving deposits 
,and granting loans against stockdn-trade. The majority of 
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tlie indigenous bankers combine banking wit-b trade and be- 
cause of competition from joint-stock banks, tlieir banking 
business bas declined and they baye tried to make up this lost 
ground by ' developing trading activities. Tbeir banking 
business bas also declined for the following reasons : 

' (a) Loss of agency business in Hundis because the export- 
ing firms have established their own branches. 

(b) Heavy stamp duties on bills wMcb have restricted their 

bill business. 

(c) Temptation for speculation which they can fulfil in trade 

and not in banking. 

There are three kinds of indigenous bankers at present: 
(1) Those whose principal business is banking, (2) those whose 
principal business is trading, but who employ surplus funds 
in banking business also, and (3) those who are both traders 
and bankers.-'^ 

Eelatioxs WITH Oeganized Banking Institutions. 

No authoritative statistics are available with regard to 
the business done by the indigenous bankers. We have seen 
that the financing of agricultural industry, the cottage indus- 
tries and the financing of internal trade largely fails to the share 
of indigenous bankers. The total agricultural indebtedness 
in India is about Es. 900 crores and the Hundis discounted or 
rediscounted by the Imperial Bank even in the busiest season 
never exceed Es. 12 crores. Thus the part played by the 
indigenous bankers in financing trade and industry is very 
considerable. 

Internal trade is also financed by the joint-stock banks 
and indigenous bankers are to a certain extent dependent upon 
them. The joint-stock banks keep an approved list of the 
indigenous bankers wdth whom they carry on business. Every 
banker on the list is assigned a certain amount of credit 
determined by his financial position and he will not be allo'wed 
credit more than this amount. The joint-stock banks will 
refuse to discount the Hundis endorsed by the indigenous 
bankers if they exceed this limit though, as *a rule, this limit 
is seldom exceeded as the indigenous bankers prefer to invest 
their own funds rather than endorsing the Hundis and redis- 
counting them with joint-stock banks. It is only in the binsy 
season that they borrow^ funds from the joint-stock banks for 
at that time their owui funds are less than the accommodation 
required by the traders. At such a time the customers’ Hundis 
are endorsed and taken to the joint-stock banks which readily 


® Cmtral Banking Enquiry Co miniUee Report^ p. 90. 
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discount them according to the standing of the hanker concern- 
ed. The hanker refuses to accept too many TIundis of the 
same customer in order to be on the safe side. The joint-stock 
banks do not take the Hundis directly from the traders with- 
■ont the indigenons bankers’ endorsement, for in that case the 
Hundis would have behind them only the personal security 
of the traders, but with the Shroff’s endorsement the security 
is .'enhanced.. ■ ■ ' 

Eelations of Indigenous Baneees to the 
Ibipeeial Bank. 

The Imperial Bank of India provides the following facili- 
ties for the Indigenous Bankers : (1) It provides remittance 
facilities for transfer of funds from one branch to another. 
The branches to which funds are transferred are enabled to 
purchase the Hundis endorsed by the indigenons bankers or 
one branch is in a position to issne demand drafts and tele- 
graphic transfers upon another to which money is transferred. 
(2) Another facility is that the Imperial Bank in the busy 
.reason grants accommodation to the indigenous bankers by 
rediscounting the Hundis endorsed by them. Such endorse- 
ment is essential to satisfy the provision of the Imperial Bank 
Act according to which the Imperial Bank cannot rediscount 
a Hiindi unless it bears two independent names. Section 20 
uf Act X of 1923 as amended in 1924 authorizes the Imperial 
Bank to borrow emergency currency from the Paper Currency 
Eeserve in busy season to the extent of Es. 12 crores and to 
^advance it on the security of self -liquidating Hundis. The 
Bank has, however, found it difficult to get Hundis, for the 
indigenous bankers want cash credits. Formerly these facili- 
ties were not taken advantage of because of the high rate at 
which emergency currency was issued by the Government 
to the Imperial Bank. In 1924 the minimum rate was reduced 
to 6 per cent, for the first 4 crores, 7 per cent, for the second 
and 8 per cent, for the next four crores. This was the minimum, 
but the loans were to be at the current bank rate. Later on, 
the scale was reduced further, but still the amount of genuine 
Hundis coming to the Imperial Bank does not usually exceed 
■5 or 6 crores. 

Trade Bills are not available in large numbers mainly 
for two reasons. Firstly, the current methods of internal 
trade do not provide scope for trade bills to be drawn and sold 
in the villages. Secondly, people who can draw them have no 
training in their creation and discounting. 

The connection of indigenous banks with the clearing 
house system is practically nil, and they are not members of 
the clearing house system mainly because the cheques passing 
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' tlirougli them are not of sufficient amount to Jnstiff, their becom- 
ing. Members of the. system. -The -number of cheques "drawn 
on them is small and such cheques are collected by a branch, of 
the imperial Bank or a joint-stock bank. But if no branch, 
of. the Imperial Bank or of a joint-stock bank is' there at >sucli a 
place where the drawee indigenous banker resides, the latter 
■ makes payment either by cheques on a clearing banker or in 
,cash. 

Defects of Indigenous Banking. 

The chief defect of indigenous banking is that it hardly 
constitutes banking in the proper sense of the word. It has 
comparatively little of deposit and discount business and is 
confined mostly to money-lending business. This money- 
lending business has in itself several unfortunate concomitants 
such as extortionately high rates of interest; usurious compound 
interest rates and dishonest dealings on the part of money- 
lenders. All these evils have very unfortunate economic conse- 
quences to the borrowers and to the country as a whole. Lack 
of deposit banking is also responsible for the prevalence of 
hoarding habit. People may disa^ee on the amount of hoards* 
but the fact that they do exist is an established one and this 
is responsible for a lot of economic waste. So much capital 
productively employed must go a long way to improve the 
economic condition of the people of oiir country. Most of the 
people of India being illiterate cannot understand the methods 
of modern banks on European lines having their accounts in a 
foreign language. Indigenous bankers know very well their 
customers and can inspire confidence into them and are also 
easily accessible to them. It is only these bankers who can do 
much in creating banking habit among the people of this 
country. 

Absence of a native discount market is another defect 
of indigenous banking. The discounting of Hiindis plays a 
very small part in the financing of trade and industry as 
compared with the use of cash employed for the purpose. This 
involves transfer and retransfer of funds from one place to 
another which is wasteful and uneconomical. Moreover; this 
fact is responsible for lack of any elective and important con- 
nection between the indigenous banks and the joint-stock 
banks. Another defect is that the indigenous banking system 
neither controls nor is controlled by joint-stock banks. There 
is no effective leadership in the Indian money market. The 
indigenous bankers work more or less as independent units. 
In busy times, the indigenous bankers do approach the joint - 
stock banks for accommodation ; but for the most part of the 
year the bazar rates are not determined by the Bank Hundi 
rate. In the slack season the bazar rate may be lower than the 
Hundi rate as the indigenous bankers have surplus funds and 
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•can underquote tlie Joint-stock banks. Fnrtlier, tbe indigenous 
bankers in tbe, slack season kave^ kigli reserves witli tbem 
because tliey donot deposit them -with- the joint-stock banks and 
in busy seasoUj they have to seek the help of the joint-stock 
banks and the result is that they have to keep unduly high 
reserves with them at one time and very little a.t another time. 
The joint-stock banks also have to maintain high reserves 
owing to the lack of a central banking institution. 

. : . LlNiaNG THE Ikbigenoxjs Bankee -with the G-eneeal 
Banking ■ System. 

The next question naturally arises as to how these defects 
.are to be removed. It is clear that unless some connection 
and close relation is established between the indigenous banks 
and other banks, situation cannot improve. The Bazar and 
the Bank operations must be correlated in some systematic way. 
Another line along which reform should go is that the method 
of cash credits should be replaced by trade bills, but in any 
case the change will be very slow and the illiteracy of the popu- 
lation will stand in the way to a very great extent. The ques- 
tion is, *MIow should the indigenous bankers and the money- 
lenders be linked to the Indian joint-stock banks through the 
development of an indigenous bill market that both may 
respond to the policy of a Central Bank Dr. Jain suggests 
that there should be a closer contact between the joint-stock 
banks and the indigenous banks by developing the functions of 
the endorsing shroff. This can he done if the joint-stock banks 
increase their branches which is not in their interests very soon 
because they must co-ordinate their position first. The indi- 
genous banks must change their existing methods and take 
up those functions which the discounting houses perform in 
England. bTew indigenous banks on joint-stock lines must be 
formed to receive deposits, discount bills and issue cheques. 
People will he able to entrust their savings to them because they 
will inspire confidence into them. The advantages of this reform 
will be that loans will be made at lower rates, for more capital 
will, be available. Of course, they will have to discriminate 
between productive and nnprodnetive debts and between spend- 
thrifts and the thrifty. Thus, they will be able to grant loans 
for productive purposes and will discourage borrowing for unpro- 
ductive purposes. They will also encourage the creation of 
commercial paper which they will readily discount. 

This new’ system will be helpful to the co-operative socie- 
ties as well. These amalgamations will be of those houses 
which now compete with co-operative societies and they will 
rediscount commercial paper endorsed by the co-operative 
societies. The latter will thus be able to finance their honest 
-customers by endorsing the latter’s Bs/E. Joint-stock banks 
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■ also" will gain, for commercial paper will be created; for :b 
rediscounted with them. Indigenous; bankers ■ will, a!ways> 
, be able to meet any demands of their customers and joint-stock 
banks will get good paper to invest their money in. The- new" 
indigenous banks will supply the missing link bet-ween the- 
modern money market and the indigenous money market 
by providing an open market in indigenous bills for the Gentral 
Bank which will be able to function as a bankers’ bank. 

Proposals or Provincial Banking Coaimittees. 

The Provincial Banking Committees suggested the follow- 
ing ways to link the indigenous banking system with other 
banks : — (1) Indigenous bankers should be linked with the 
central banking institution of the country as its agents in those- 
places where no other banking organization exists. Certain 
restrictions should be imposed upon such indigenous banks^ 
in order to avoid risks of sx-»eculation. (2) Indigenous bankers 
who satisfy certain conditions should be treated as member 
banks on the approved list of the Eeserve Bank when created 
and they should be required to keep a certain amount of their 
deposits with the Eeserve Bank and should get the same faci- 
lities for rediscounting commercial paper as other member 
banks, vsubject to certain restrictions. (3) Commercial banks 
including the Imperial Bank should discount the bills of indige- 
nous banks more freely. At present, there is a complaint against 
the Imperial Bank that its local branches in some places refuse 
to rediscount Hundis bearing the endorsement of even the 
firms of highest repute.^* (4) Indigenous bankers should 
re-organize themselves on modern lines to insx>ire public con- 
fidence and the Government should encourage re-organization 
by appointing such institutions wlien formed, to be government 
bankers. (5) A class of licensed bankers should be created 
which should get certain privileges in return for certain obliga- 
tions. The privileges should be special facilities for recovering 
their money from their debtors, their rates of interest should 
not be changed under certain conditions, the Imperial Bank 
should not oxjen a branch where the licensed indigenous banker 
is working, facilities for remitting funds through the Imperial 
Bank, and grant of rediscounting facilities by the Eeserve 
Bank should be on the same terms as those enjoyed by the 
joint-stock banks. ^ 

Proposals op the Central Banking Enquiry 

COAIAIITTEE. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee, after careful 
consideration of the various proposals, have come to the 
conclusion that some action should be taken to improve the 

® Bengal Cbramittee Report quoted on page 105, Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee Report, 

^ Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, pp. 106, 107. 
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position of indigenous banking in India and that tlie indigenous 
banker sliould be made a useful member of the Indian Banking 
System. Tbe indigenous bankers’ rates of interest donot com- 
pare unfavoiirably with those of ordinary joint-stock banks 
and their advantages to Indian commerciai community are 
greater than those of joint-stock banks, but the indigenous 
bankers have fallen on evil days. In the interests of agricul- 
ture, finance and trade of the country some action is necessary. 
Agriculturists, merchants, traders and small industrialists 
mostly depend for financial help upon the indigenous banker 
even in places where other types of banks exist. Joint-stock 
banks will take a fairly long time before they can do enough 
work for Indian economic development. The extension of the 
co-operative movement on such a scale as to replace the indi- 
genous bankers is not possible in the visible future. The Imperial 
Bank of India is not likely to spread its net-work of branches 
to a greater extent because many of its existing branches have 
not yet reached a profit-making stage. In view of the above 
reasons, the Committee make the following prox)osals without 
involving any compulsory measures : — 

(1) The indigenous banker should be brought into direct 
relations with the Eeserve Bank as soon as it is established and 
rediscounting facilities should be provided for such indigenous 
bankers as come into direct relationship with the Eeserve Bank. 
Indigenous bankers who do only proper banking business and are 
prepared to shed their other business should he put on the 
approved list of the Eeserve Bank and some standard of capital 
should he fixed wkich an indigenous banker must satisfy before 
he can be given the required concession. (2) Such of the indi- 
genous bankers whose deposits do not exceed five times their 
capital, should, during the first five years of the working of the 
Eeserve Bank, be exempt from the rule relating to compulsoiy 
deposits and at the end of the period the Eeserve Bank may 
take such action as it deems proper to make its credit policy 
effective.''^ (3) JSIo condition should he imposed as to the maxi- 
mum rate of interest to he charged by these hanks in return for 


^ Ordinary member banks should maintain a certain percentage 
of their time and demand liabilities as interest-free balances with the 
Eeserve Bank, but the Committee have not insisted on such a rule 
being imposed in connection with indigenous bankers for the following 
reasons : (1) The. object of such compulsory deposits is to enable the 

Eeserve Bank to control the. credit policy of the member banks, but so 
far as indigenous bankers in general are* concerned, their deposits and 
operations though large in the aggregate are individually small and, 
therefore, the principle of compulsory deposits cannot aj>x>^y to them 
with as much force as it can in case of other banks. (2) Small in- 
digenous bankers cannot furnish the necessary returns for the observ- 
ance of this rule. (3) The principle of compulsory dex)osits will not 
attract the indigenous bankers to come into the sphere of the Eeserve 
Bank System. {Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report ^ p. 108.) 
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tlie facilities offered, but the -Eeserye, Bank should be given the 
power to see that institutions receiving rediscoimt facilities from 
it do not charge, nndiily high rates of interest froni' the public. 
(4) The same remittance-facilities should be given to these banks 
as are given to all joint-stock banks by the Imperial Bank, of 
India or, the Eeserve Bank when the latter is established. (5) 
The Imperial Bank should adopt a more liberal policy for pro- 
viding banking facilities' to indigenous bankers. (6) An Associa- 
tion of All-India Banks and Bankers should be formed as early 
as posKSible and such indigenous -bankers whose biUs the Eeserve 
Bank decides to accept should become full members of the 
All-India Bankers’ Association. . This will raise their status and 
improve their banking methods. (7) l/ocal indigenous bankers 
should form tliemselves into joint-stock banks. (8) 'Kommandif 
principle banks of the German ty]3e should be established in 
India. (9) A, co-operative bank of indigenous bankers should, 
be formed to discount the Hundis of member banks and it 
can rediscount the same with the Eeserve Bank. And (10) Bill 
broking should be adopted as an integral part of the indigenous 
bankers’ business. 

The indigenous bankers should themselves carry out these 
reforms and the Committee ‘‘are of the opinion that if they 
bring their system of operations more into line with the custom 
and practices of commercial banks in the matter of audit and 
accounts, use of bills and cheques, imompt payment and. 
receipt of moneys and conduct of business strictly in accord- 
ance with legal requirements, they will take their proper- 
place in the banking system of the country.” 

Mr. Eamdas Paiitulu in his Mimite of Dissent w^ants action 
to be taken beyond the recommendations of the Majority 
Eeport. He says, “ that the question of placing the indigenous 
banking system as a whole on sound, stable and solid modern, 
foundations cannot be satisfactorily solved by the mere pro- 
vision of facilities, however valuable they may be to individual 
private bankers, selected for special treatment by the Eeserve 
Bank or the Imperial Bank. There is too much of personal 
element in it and too little of the system. The success of the 
scheme must in the long run depend not upon the survival of 
a few individual bankers to take advantage of it but upon the 
reorganization of the indigenous banking classes so as to bring 
them into the banking system of India.” (Central Banking 
Committee Eeforf p. 523.) The establishment of the Eeserve 
Bank and the creation of a privileged class of indigenous bankers 
getting certain facilities from that bank and being xised as 
agents for collection of its cheques and bills wdll no doubt bring 
them more into contact -with other banks, but merely this -will 
not develop indigenous banking system as a whole. These 


..bankers liave great, resoiirees wliicli are available, for the-eco--. 
Bomic development of . tke, country and they still provide, the 
bulk -of, the capital of all the credit agencies put together. They, 
should., therefore, be fully utilized to fit into the modern bank- 
ing^ 'system which is being developed in the nural areas. . If 
' the government changes its. short-term borrowing policy, their 
dwindling resources will be repleted. The indigenous bankers, 
have plenty of trad.itional knowledge and skill and -are known 
for their honesty, business dealings, resourcefulnesvs and apti- 
tude for saving money. Some of them work largely on modern 
lines and do all kinds of business which the commercial banks 
do, as issuing pass books and cheque books and they meet the 
requirements of the commercial classes.” 

Mr. Pantulu recommends that those indigenous bankers 
•who carry on pure banking business should be conferred the 
legal status of a banker and should be brought within the scope 
of the Bank Act recommended b5^ the Banking Committee.. 
^Mt should not surely be diMcult to fix standards of eligibility 
for registration as bankers and to frame a set of banking regula- 
tions ■which are suitable to the peculiar conditions of such 
partnerships and bankers.’’ In order to impart vigour and 
tone to the indigenous banking system the indigenous bankers 
should be put on a statutory footing by registering all those 
wdio wish to avail themselves of the provision of the Bank Act- 
The Act of registration will confer a status and dignity upon them 
and there is no reason, therefore, for their dislildng the idea of 
registration. Lawyers, doctors, engineers and other professional 
men get themselves registered and registration in the case of 
indigenous bankers also should not be a ^ writ of restraints, 
but a charter of rights’. The leaders of the indigenous bankers 
can popularise this idea and they should be impressed that if 
they refuse to become serviceable in establishing a money 
market in the country, they will be excluded from the national 
economy of the country. 

With regard to what they will get in return for registra- 
tion, it may be said that the very fact that they carTy out 
banking as recognized bankers and submit themselves to 
regulations which are framed to protect the interests of deposi- 
tors and to ensure the adoption of efiicient business methods 
will inspire confidence in the public and will enlarge their 
resources and expand their business.” Their position as bankers 
under the law^ will entitle them to get the same privileges as 
wdll be conferred upon joint-stock banks. They will be able 
to receive money into their counters without stamping receipts, 
will have remittance and collection facilities open to other 


^ Central BanJdng Enquiry Committee Bepoii, Ilimde of DissenK 
by Bamdas Pantnlii, p. 525. 
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1)anks, but not o|)en to the public and the more important of 
them may claim the membership of clearing houses. The 
Banker’s Lien should be extended to them and the provision 
of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act can also be ap])lied in 
their case. Tf other banks get any facilities for speedy deter- 
mination of their claims or reduction in costs of litigation^ the 
registered indigenous bankers also may have them and they 
•will get discount and rediscount facilities. The Imperial Bank 
will choose for its agency work for collection only the registered 
indigenous bankers and the associations of the registered 
indigenous bankers ■will then ^ have a wider influence amd higher 
prestige than those of a nebulous class’. In this way the •whole 
of the indigenous banking system will be given a new orienta- 
tion. 

The multiplication of sound joint-stock banking system 
and the spread of the credit co-operative movement is bound 
to take time and reconstructing indigenous banldng on modern 
lines will be more helpful than the dis|)lacement of the system. 
Development of banking in India cannot be achieved by a 
‘^^mere slavish imitation of the English Joint-Stock Banks’ Model” 
which is very expensive and extravagant standards of banking 
establishments set up by foreign bankers and copied by Indian 
joint-stock banks are unsiiitabie for India. Lofty and spacious 
halls with shining counters are not the things to copy. It is 
the really vital and progressive features of the English banking 
system that need emulation and the indigenous banking system 
if put on modern lines can achieve the object^ for their methods 
are very economical. 

The servings of people collected as deposits by commercial 
banks are taken to urban centres and the postal savings with 
the government also starve the local needs. The rural areas 
suffer for want of funds and indigenous bankers in this respect 
can supplement the activities of the co-OiDerative banks. The 
evils of uncontrolled money-lending are increasing and the 
-indigenous bankers finance to a very great extent the trade 
and industries of the country, but at onerous rates of interest 
which must be brought under j)roper control. The operations 
of the indigenous bankers lie outside the influence of the or- 
ganized banking system of the country and as the indigenous 
hankers do not place their idle funds with other modern banks 
in India, they are outside the sphere of the money market. 
In order to provide for the extension of a bill market in India; 
and to provide effective control over the credit operations of 
the indigenous bankers for the central banking authority when 
it is set up, the indigenous bankers must be modernized. 


CHAPTEE Yl. 


Co-operative Movement 

Tins snccess of the smalt village hanks in German.}^ 
towards the close of the last century attracted the attention 
of those who were eager to solve the problem, of rural povert 3 ^ 
Sir Frederick Mcholson was deputed by the Madras G overnment 
to study the system and Ms report was published in two parts 
in 1895 and 1897. In the tJ.P. and the Punjab societies 
began to be organized by Mr. Duperneix and Mr. Maclagan 
respectively, which at that time could be registered under 
the Company Law. The Famine Commission of 1901 advo- 
cated the formation of mutual credit associations. In 1904 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act w'as passed in India.^- 
Three |)oints about the new policy deserve to be mentioned. 
Firstly, the application of the Act to credit co-operation only 
was deliberately decided upon which proved to be wise. The Act 
was framed before there w^as any experience of the movement 
in India and it w^as good that only one line w^as selected. 
Secondly, the movement was not the outcome of any popular 
demand but the new legislation like that in Japan was the 
result of the desire of the Government to ameliorate the 
economic conditions in rural India. Pnhlic-spirited helpers 
had to be found and encouraged to come foinvard and under- 
take responsibilities. Thirdly, the establishment of a Govern- 
ment department in charge of the movement was inevitable. 


^ Main provisions of the Act were as below 

(a) Any ten major persons belonging to the same village, tribCj 

caste or town could apply for registration as a society. 

(b) It made j)ro vision only for credit co-ox^eration. 

(c) Societies were to be rural and urban accoiding as foiir-fifthS' 

of their members were agriculturists or not. 

(d) Unlimited liability wms the rule in the case of a rural society 

and in the case of the urban societies the matter was left 
to their choice. 

(e) All the profits of a rural society w’ere to be credited to a 

reserve fund, 

(/) Certain limits w'erc imposed ujjon the size of the share capital 
and no member was to hold more than one-fifth of the 
shares and the total value of an individual member’s 
share could not exceed Rs, 4,000 nor could he have more 
than one vote, 

ig) Registrars were to be appointed in all x^i'ovinces to exercise 
siipervision, 

(h) Grovernment reserved certain pow'ers for themselves as- 
compulsory inspection, audit, dissolution, etc. 
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'The ■ Government tlins having- no .co-operative experience in' 

■ 'India to guide it had. to depend upon its. official staff to carry 
niit its policy. These special features have infitieiiced the 
movement throughout its later course and also -explain many 
iater developments.- 

The original Act made no provision for non-credit societies^ 
-or . for the higher finance of the movement for two reasons. 
Firstly, .the crushing burden of agrarian indebtedness in India 
makes it very difficult for agriculturists to '4end a ■willmg -ear 
to the advice of the agricultural expert and secondly, a good 
credit society has an immense educative value on , which the 
foundation of more ambitious schemes can he laid down. It 
.affords an excellent training in the handling of .money,. . in 
expending it on productive purposes, and in the elements 
that combine to build up sound credit. It readily lends itself 
to organization for mutual help throughout the country side, 
and, wdsety guided, it encourages and stimulates the practice 
of thrift and illustrates vividly the advantages of even the 
smallest savings wdien they are made regularly over a series 
of years. ’ ’ These two omissions were supplied by the second 
Act of 1912 which is still in force throughout the country except 
in Bombay and Burma where local legislation w^as passed 
in 1925 and 1927 respectively. 

Present Position. 

Certain recent statistics relating to the movement in 
India are given beloAv^ : — 

AGEICULTimAL Co-OPEEATI^m SOCIETIES. 

Credit Non-Credit 


Year 



Working 


Working 


No. of 

No. of 

capital 

No. of 

No. of 

ca];>ital 


societies 

members 

B.S. in societies 

members 

Rs. in 




iakhs 



.lakhs 

1915-16 . . 

16,690 

665,527 

4,92 

96 

4,822 

'1.- 

1916-17 . . 

19,463 

723,329 

5,65 

160 

7,186 

.'I':.'.,"' 

1917-18 . . 

21,688 

767,265 

6,36 

249. 

13,944 

5 

1918-19 . . 

26,214 

864,500 

7,34 

. ■ 437 

24,237 


1919-20 . . 

32,595 

1,046,839 

8,73 

616 

34,057 

18 

1920-21 . . 

37,673 

1,204,199 

10,60 

857 

50,212 

.■.-.-Bl'-'v;'-:.:"'-.:,; 

1921-22 . . 

41,516 

1,347,277 

12,08 

1,073 

62,984 

30 

1922-23 . . 

45',043 

1,442,080 

13,47 

937 

57,320 


1923-24 . . 

49,118 

1,685,708 

15,15 

1,196 

77,686 

40 

1924-25 . . 

54,390 

1.749,196 

17,59 

i;696 

99,694 

49 

1925-26 . . 

59,018 

1,901,629 

20,47 

1,769 

121,789 

54 

1926-27 . . 

65,101 

2,116,746 

24,14 

2,133 

154,322 

58 

- See Agricultural Commission' s Report^ 
,and 371. 

pp. 444, 445, paras. 370 


® This table has been taken from the Beport of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture in India^ p. ,446. , 
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The folo-wing table shows the extent to which the rural 


population in 
..movement'^ 

different 

provinces 

has 

been 

touched by the 






Proportion of members 


2 scv 
w to 

2^ « 

a O 

li 

s 

of Agricultural Socic' 


^ 2-S 


ties to families in 

Province 

I M 

S 5-S 
s’? o 

Wt>. 

1 w « 

. H O 
£ ^ 

rural areas 



VM 4-.CVJ 

ill 

H go 

'o'- 

All socle- Credit 


• *o 

O f- o 

• wSi 
o C S C) 

3^0 

PS"-"" 

6 .Si 

ties per societies 

cent. per cent. 


Aj mer-Merwara 

10,185 

9,879 

330 

66 

15.4 

15,0 

.Assam 

42,478 

42,478 

7,428 

1,486 

2.9 

2.9 

Bengal. , 

380,562 

329,765 

43,509 

8J02 

4.4 

3.8 

Bihar &, Orissa 

205,825 

205,000 

32,627 

6.525 ■ 

3.2 

3.1 

Bombay 

300,077 

260,182 

14,908 

2;9S1 

10.0 

8.7 

Bnrma .. 

93,161 

87,447 

11,921 

2,384 

3.9 

3.7 

C.P. & Berar. . 

59,459 

58,039 

12,519 

2,504 

■2.4. 

2.3 

Coorg 

11,223 

11,223 

. 155 

31 

36.2 

36.2 

Delhi 

4.250 

4,250 

184 

37 

11.5 

11.5 

Madras ' 

612^220 

583,315 

37,040 

7,408 

8.3 

7.9 

K.W.F.P, . . 

681 

681 

1,915 

383 

0.2 

0.2 

Punjab 

401,542 

373,155 

18,473 

3,694 

10.9 

10.2 

Dnited Pro- 







vinces 

148,405 

148,332 

40,570 

8,114 

1.8 

1.8 


The table shows that leaving out the Punjab, Bombay 
■and Madras, the movement in other provinces has touched 
only a fringe of the population. 

'‘The main results achieved may be said to be the provi- 
sion of a large amount of capital at reasonable rates of interest 
and the organization of a system of rural credit which, care- 
fully fostered, may yet relieve the cultivator of that burden 
of usury which he has borne so patiently throughout the ages. 
Knowledge of the co-operative system is now wide-spread ; 
thrift is being encouraged ; training in the handling of money 
and in elementary banking practice is being given. Where 
the co-operative movement is strongly established, there has 
been a general lo^wering of the rate of interest charged by 
money-lenders ; the hold of the money-lender has been loosened, 
■with the result that a marked change has been brought about 
in the outlook of the people/' Thrift has been inculcated 
and this too is a no tevrorthy achievement. At the end of 
June 1930 about 20 lakhs of members had a share capital 
and reserve amounting to about Rs. 8 crores and deposits 
amounting to Rs. 2-| crores and the total working capital 
amounted to about Rs. 30 1 crores. 

At the end of June 30, 1932, for the U.P. the number of 
Central Banks and non-credit central societies came to 85, 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, page 417, 
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total memlbeTsliip consisting , of individuals and societies was. 
6,644 and 5,460 respectively, • total lendings' during tbe year 
to individuals were Ks. 4,37,115 from Central Banks and 
Es. 4,64,616 from primary societies. Tlie figures for agricul- 
tural societies were r 

No. of No. of Loans to Woficing Owned 

societies members members — ' r ^ ‘ Capital Capital 

Es. Es. Es. Es. 

"5,418' 1,17,176 20,93,459' 14,17,541 1,01,94,902'" '52, 92, 704- 

The xiosition of non-agricultural societies for the year was : 

301 29,932 23,30,812 15,70,973 29,36,337 14,95,42a 

The Pbimaey Societies. 

The primary societies form the basis of the financial 
structure of credit co-oi)eration. They are associations of 
borrowers and non-borrowers of the same locality. They 
know’’ one another very well and thi>s factor fosters a sxfirit 
of co-operation and self-help among them. The foreign bank- 
ing experts recommended that the membership of primary 
societies should not be confined to a special creed, caste or 
calling or to a certain class of people resident in a locality. 
The rural societies are usually unlimited liability societies based 
on the Eaifteisen model, the famous German co-operator. 
An inhabitant of a village of good character can become a 
member. The tangible assets of the society consist of the 
property of the members whose details are entered in a list 
called the Property Statement of the society which is revised 
from time to time to make it up-to-date. In some provinces,, 
specially the Punjab, the United Provinces, Madras and Burma, 
share capital plays an important part whereas in other pro- 
vinces the share and non-share societies exist side by side. 
The Central Banking Committee are of the opinion that the* 
encouragement of subscription to share capital by members 
as a method of collection of savings is to be preferred to a 
system of compulsory deposits."' These societies raise capital 
locally on the combined liability of members to be lent out 
to the latter. Their resources are supplemented from deposits 
from members and loans from outside. Under existing cir- 
cumstances primary societies should not attract deposits from 
non-members at high rates of interest, because this will not 
bring down, the rates of interest. Further, non-members" 
deposits cannot be profitably utilized without an efficient and 
well-organized Central Banking system which can act as a 
true balancing centre for primary societies. The societies 
should attract deposits from members and thus promote a 

5 These llgures are taken, from the Anymal Meport on the IVorking 
of Co-operation in XJ.P^ /or 1931-32. pp. 2 A to 15A in Appendices. 
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liabit of thrift. The urban societies are modelled on the.Luzjaati 
type in Italy and Schulze Delitsch type in Germany on 
iinHmited liability basis. In connection with loans the jirimary 
societies should follow the principles given below : — 

(1) The maximum borrowing capacity of a society from a 

central bank should be fixed on some basis as so 
much fraction of the net assets of the members. 

(2) E’o loans should be advanced for wasteful purposes 

and scrutiny of the purpose of the loan should be 
made by the Managing Oomniittee. 

(3) In fixing the borrowing power of the individual fair 

latitude regarding his needs should be allowed. 

(4) The members should keep mutual watch over one 

another. 

(5) The instalments of repayments of loans shonld be 

fixed with due regard to the repaying capacity of 
the borrower. 

(6) The principle of ‘‘one man, one vote” is generally 

observed nniversally and there are restrictions on 
the transferability of shares. 

(7) The societ^^ has a prior claim subject to the dues of 

the Government over other creditors of the members 
in the matter of enforcing outstanding demands. 
In Bombay the prior claim is converted into a first 
charge under the Local Act and the same should 
be done in other provinces. 

(8) The societies are under statutory obligation to build 

reserve funds according to Section 33 of the Act. 
In share societies profits cannot be distributed 
imless 25 per cent, is’ carried to the reserve fund. 
In some societies in the TJ.P. the practice is to lend 
money to members out of the reserve fund, the 
reason being that the central banks pay a low 
rate of interest on the reserve fund to societies, 
while the rate charged on loans is much higher. 
The central banks should lend to societies at con- 
cession rates sums up to the extent of the reserve 
funds of the latter. 

The Cehteal Baxes. 

The central banks are higher financing agencies to lend 
money to primary societies, and they co-ordinate and guide 
the activities of the societies. Their membership consists 
of primary societies and individuals. Their resources consist 
of owned capital, i,e., share capital and reserve funds, deposits 
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of various kinds, surplus funds-of 'primary societies and deposits^ 
from municipalities, university and local bodies in many eases. 
Central banks sliould start a bad debt fund to strengthen 
their financial position. 

PROVINCIAL Banes. 

The provincial banks are stiU higher financing agencies to- 
act; as balancing centres for the central banks, to remove the- 
excesses and deficiencies of money in different parts of a: 
province and to transfer money from -one place tO' another... 
.They derive their funds in the same -way as central. ba.nks do- 
and many of them enjoy cash credits .and overdrafts arrange-' 
ments . vith the. ^ Imperial Bank, and with other; joint; 'stoek. 
banks and they also , get short-term and call money ' from tho 
latter.' The Indian Provincial , Go-operative Banks/ Associa-' 
tion co-ordinateS' their activities and supplies information to* 
them about the financial requirements of banks. The pro- 
vincial banks lend money to central banks, the latter to the 
societies and the societies to the individuals. The idea is 
that the money should be distributed among numerous culti- 
vators who need help, '‘thinning out the stream of the water 
collected, sending it in rills over a broad surface, so that 
irrigation may be perfect and reaching every root to be 
W’'atered. 

The question of an All-India Co-operative Bank was* 
considered and its establishment 'was recommended by the 
Maclagan Committee, but now there is no necessity" of it. 
Co-operation is a provincial subject and every province can. 
devise legislation in this respect to suit its special conditions. 
Moreover, the Imperial Bank can easily grant the required 
accommodation to the provincial banks with whom funds 
usually lie idle to a great extent. When the Eeserve Bank 
is established, the necessity of an all-India Co-operative Bank 
will be nil. There is no provincial co-operative bank in the 
U.P. where one should be established as soon as possible. 
This was recommended by the Oakden Committee and by 
the IT.P. Banking Committee also. 

Defects in the Existing System. 

It cannot be gainsaid that there are several defects in 
the working of the movement and the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion presided over by Sir Edward Maclagan in 1915 made 
an exhaustive enquiry into the working of the credit societies 
and pointed out defects and suggested. remed.ies. In many 
provinces theii* recommendations have been carried out, but 
there is still room for further action. As the Eoyal Commission 


Co-ope7\^tion in India, by Wolf, p. 134. 
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on Agriculture remarkedj ''Failures have frequently been due 
to tlie neglect of the wise precautions advocated by Sir. Edward..: 
Maclagan and bis collea-gues, and we can only recommend 
that everyone connected with tbe movement sliouM study 
tbis most valuable Eeport afresh and should strive to secure 
a wider attainment of the standards therein prescribed/'' 
(Page 448 of the Eeport.)^ 

The progress of the movement has not been uniform in 
all provinces and increase in numbers has not always naeant 
improvement in quality. In G.F. a thoroughly unsound 
system developed with a top-heavy organization. Too much 
power was left in the hands of the central banks and very 
little was done to improve the education of the members in 
co-operative principles. "The concentration of both authority 
and of fluid reserves at the centre i)rovided opportunities for 
errors which precipitated a severe financial crisis ; and it was 
only the assistance provided by the local Government, in the 
form of a large loan and a guarantee of a substantial cash 
credit, w’-hich saved the movement from immediate collapse. 

In the United Provinces the Oakden Committee in 1925 
pointed out that the village society w'^as mostly a sham, the 
staff was insufficiently trained .and consequently unfit to carry 
on the task entrusted to it and there was little knowledge 
of the principles of co-operation. In Madras a Committee 
was appointed which pointed out certain defects and to under- 
stand the whole position well, every province should get the 
case investigated by a committee. The Eoyal Commission 
on Agriculture remarked, "The financial position of the move- 
ment is generally beyond dispute ; it is the working of the 
society that is defective. The members of the societies delay 
the repayment of loans even when able to repay ; understanding 
of the principles of co-operation and knowdedge of the essentials 
of rural credit are lacking ; office holders refrain from taking 
action against defaulters and the spirit of self-help is not as 
prominent as it should be." 

The causes of these disquieting features are : 

(1) Lack of -training and of under ^standing of co-operative 
principles is prominent. — Members do not take sufficient 
interest in the working of their society and there is little 
restraint over the executive committees. 

(2) Accumulation of overdues. — Stringent action is not 
taken against defaulters and recovery of overdue debts by 
legal process is very slow. The various provincial banking 
committees have laid special stress on this question and the 
Indian Banking Committee 'strongly emphasize the need for 
carefully scrutinising the economic purpose of the loan and 
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tlie repaying capacity of tlie borrower, in dispensing co-operative 
loans. 

(3) Defective Audit, — It is responsible for bad manage- 
ment and embezzlements. "‘Audit, supervision and inspec- 
tion of societies wbicli are closely allied functions are now 
vested in two and sometimes three different agwcies, resulting 
in much overlapping of work and waste of effort and money. 
After a Ml consideration of these points, and of the efficiency of 
auditing system in European countries like Germany and Austria, 
we recommend that for the due discharge of the statutory 
functions of audit special district unions should be formed to 
carry out audit, supervision and inspection of the societies.’' 

(4:) Inelasticity, dUatoriness and inadequacy of co-operative 
finance, — The loans granted to members are inadequate and 
great delay occurs in giving them. In the CJ.P. the whole amonnt 
is given to the borrower at one time with the result that it is 
wasted and he has recourse to the money-lender. The 
xeniedy is the introduction of a normal credit system in the 
societies. The credit limit of each member should be fixed 
in advance and the necessary finance should be granted in time 
so that delay may be avoided by sanctioning applications 
for loans in advance. It is the duty of the supervising and 
inspecting authorities to see that these credits are fixed by 
the societies in time and that the banks sanction them in due 
course. This practice is gaining currency in Bombay and 
Madras. Granting credits on current account and cheque 
transactions should be introduced wherever possible. 

(5) High rates of Interest — Agricultural credit in India 
is very costly as the following statement® shows : — 

Bates clij^rged to cultivators Bates paid to 
Provinces * by primary societies. Central Banks 

Per cent, on loaus. 

Per cent. 


Ajnier-Merwara . . 

9 

to 

12 

6 

to 

9 

Assam . . 

15-1 

to 

18| 

11 



Bengal 


to 

15 1 

9| 

to 

12- 

Bihar & Orissa , . 

12-1 

to 

15 1 

lOi 

to 

12 

Bombay 

H 

to 

12-1 

6 

to 

8 

Burma 

15 



10 



€.P. . . 

12 



9 

to 

10 

Delhi . . 




8 

to 

9 

Madras 

n 

to 

10|| 


to 

8 

J1.W.E.F. 


» •' 


8 



Punjab 

n 

to 

12 J 

8 

to 

'M 

United Provinces 

15 







^ Central Banking Committee’s EepoH^ p. 133. 
s lUd,, p. 120. 
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To a certain extent high rates of interest are inevitable 
because of the intervention of two or three intermediate 
agencies vrMch are now found indispensable in every province. 
The following suggestions can be made to reduce the rates 
of , interest : — ' ' ' ' 

(a) Punctual repayment of loans by the members of the 
society and efective reduction of overdues. 

(&) Central banks should borrow money at cheaper rates 
for short periods to utilize urban slack money. 

(c) There should be a reduction in the working expenses- 
of central banks where they are unduly high at 
■ ■ present. 

(<i) More intimate relations should be established between 
the provincial banks and the central banks so that 
the latter may fallow the lead of the former in the 
matter of the regulation of their deposits. 

(a) Eural societies should directly tap savings wherever 
possible. 

In the U.P. additional defects are : 

(1) Accounts not accurately kept. 

(2) The inclusion of zemindars and money-lenders in the 

societies is disturbing the feeling of equality of 
status, 

(3) Absence of a provincial co-operative bank. 

Special steps should be taken for providing adequate 
and efficient training and for this purpose trained secretaries 
for societies should be obtained. School masters and retired 
Government officials residing in villages can be of immense 
service in this direction. With a view to avoid the evils of 
bad management in the societies, the members of their -puncha- 
yats should be held personally liable for loans granted in. 
excess of the limits prescribed by the by-laws of the society. 
IjTepotism should be avoided and better inspection and better 
supervision will go a long way in this direction. 

The Agricultural Commission wrote, ‘'But we cannot regard 
as satisfactory the present arrangement under which the 
Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies in the Central Provinces, 
is also Director of Industries and Eegistrar of Joint-Stock 
Companies. ’’ (Page 445 of the Beport.) It is a pity that 
the Government of the United Provinces should have gone 
under the pretext of economy contrary to the wise warning 
uttered by the Commission of experts in combining the posts 
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of the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies and tlie Director 
of Indnstries into one. 

Public funds should be spent in helping institutions whose 
object is to spread education in the application of co-operative 
principles to various objects. Government aid is usually 
given for propaganda work and taking into view the illiteracy 
of the people and the consequent difficulty in reaching them 
by paper or pamphlet, the Government should have a special 
interest in promoting organizations on a co-operative basis 
to facilitate the activities of the various government depart- 
.nients. 

Other phases of the movement besides credit have not 
adequately developed in India and it is necessary that attempts 
should be made thereat. Village welfare and reconstruction 
.societies should be started without which village prosperity 
cannot develop. In the TJ.P. village welfare work is a recent 
development of the activities of the societies. According 
to the last annual report there are now 391 societies with a 
membership of 10,000 doing village welfare work. There 
are societies for better living, promoting thrift, adult educa- 
tion, better farming, consolid^ation of holdings, etc. Attention 
should be paid to this aspect of the co-operative movement. 

The following tables^ show: — 


Position of the Puimaiiy Societies. 

Yeai' 

I929-:30 

Loans and Deposits from Memliers, etc. 


No. of 
Banks 

10 

iO 


No. of Members 

Individuals Societies 
1,627 1S,56S 

1,636 18,630 


Loans made to 
members 
Bs. 

7,63,21.078 

7,50,13,472 


Central Banlia 
Rs. 

1920-30 6,32.70,221 

1030-31 5,60,03,272 


Village 

Societies 

Rs. 


7,05.11,801 

7,22„73,125 


Individuals 

Bs. 

20,69,87,4, 99 
19, 33, 38, (>12 


Working Capital 


Bs. 

8,62,00,508 

8,97,81,306 


Position of Centkal Banks. 


Year 


No. of 
Banks 


1929- 30 .. 588 

1930- 31 .. 597 


No. of Members Loans made Loans 
— tO' , ^ ,L,'' ..and 

Individuals Societies Members Deposits 
• Bs. ' Bs. 


Working 

Capital 


89,956 90,691 17,89,30,027 36,13,38,139 30,90,22,374 

91,109 1,01,399 12,69,94,691 34,72,02,811 30,67,10,319 


® These four tables have been prepared from the Statistical 
statements relating to Co-operative Societies for the year 1930-31. 
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POSmOK OF AGRICTjLTXJBAL SOCIETIES' OF ALL KINDS. 


Year 

■ No. 

No. of 
Members 

Loans 

granted 

Loans and 
Deposits 
received 

Working 

Capital 




Rs. 

.Rs. 

■: H8. . ■ 

1929-30 

. . 91,786 

31,17,627 

13,07,17,677 

24,86,06,312 

84,93,12,049, 

1930-31 

. , 93,512 

31,62,359 

8,70,53,889 

25,03,00,248 

35,93,53, 100- 


Position 

OP ITon-Ageicfltxteal Societies. 

1929-30 

..10,255 

10,59,048 

11,41,592 

11,34,92,968 

9,63,16,527 

15,06,44,304 

1930-31 

. . 10,528 

11,86,05,097 

10,54,21,222 

16,32,99,584 


, Eelations with the Impebial Bank of India and 
OTHEB Joint-Stock Banks. 

The various provincial banks and central banks have 
cash credit and overdraft arrangements with the Imperial 
Bank of India. The following table shows the total amount of 
advances to co-operative banks by the Imperial Bank of India 
as on the 31st December, 1928^° : — 

Province Total Loans obtained 

Es. . 


Bengal . . . . 

35,44,525 

Bombay . , 

.12,31,750 

Bihar & Orissa 

8,85,000 

Burma 

30,72,410 

Central Provinces . . 

8,00,000 

Delhi 

7,89,612 

Madras . . 

75,87,900 

Punjab . . 

87,08,043 

United Provinces . . 

20,600 


Laterly the Imperial Bank of India is reported to have 
changed its policy in respect of granting financial assistance 
to provincial and central co-operative banks and it is less 
ready to help them now^ than in the past. It can continue 
giving accommodation against societies’ pro-notes so long as 
this accommodation is required for short-term agricultural 
purposes. If this accommodation is required for the purpose 
of fluid resources the Imperial Bank insists that Government 
promissory notes should take the place of the societies’ pro- 
notes. The idea is that co-operative banks may build up 
fluid resources within the movement itself and may not depend 
on the Imperial Bank in a time of crisis. There are two 
objections to the present system. Firstly, the value of the 
security depends upon the sound working of the co-operative 

Taken from Indian Banking Committee's Report^ p. 142,. 
para. 3 80. 
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societies^ wliicli are not doing -well and secondly," tlie pro-notes 
■of tlie societies are not a first class security, because the' ulti- 
mate backing to them will be tbe sales by the Imperial Bank 
of the land of cultivators wbicli will not always be a practical 
proposition. The co-operators contest this view and point 
out that the paper of only good societies is given to the Bank 
and further the security has the backing of the unlimited 
liability of the members and that the final recourse to sales 
of land to liquidate the paper is not likely to arise. They 
further urge that maintenance of fluid resources means cost 
which means a reduction in their profit and consequential 
high rates of interest to agricultuiists. The Bank enjoys 
the benefit of the large free balances of the Government and 
it has a moral obligation to help the co-operative movement. 
In this connection the Indian Central Banking Committee 
remark, ''We desire again to emphasize the importance of 
these facilities to the co-operative movement. We feel that 
the change of policy to which we have referred is unfortunate, 
specially at a time when the co-operative movement is grow'- 
ing in vitality and is extending the scope of its usefulness to- 
wards the social and economic uplift of the rural population 
and when its financial needs are, therefore, likely to increase 
rapidly.*’ (Paragraph 181.) 

Another complaint against the Imperial Bank by the 
co-operative societies is that free remittance facilities are not 
always granted by the former to the latter and the co-operative 
banks have to certify that the transfer of funds is for co-opera- 
tive purposes. This action is defended on the ground that 
the societies being exempt from income-tax, it is irregular 
for them to compete with commercial banks in ordinary bank- 
ing business when the latter have no such advantages. In 
this connection the foreign banking experts remark, "The 
co-operative movement in spite of imperfections and of un- 
avoidable setbacks deserves every possible assistance from 
all quarters, because there is no better instrument for raising 
the level of the agriculturist of this country than the co-opera- 
tive effort, and a strong appear to the banking interests of the 
country to assist the movement seems not at ail out of place. 
The Im])erial Bank particularly ought to continue and to 
increase its endeavours to supplement the present organiza- 
tion of co-operative credit with expert advice in a business 
spirit and with financial assistance. It may be a source of 
profitable business for the Imperial Bank.”^^ The Indian 
Banking Committee remark, "We consider that free remittance 
-of funds for co-operative purposes is of the utmost importance 


lUemumndum of tie Foreign Banking Experts^ p. 628 of the 
liLu.a,i Banking Committee, para. 2. 
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to the co-operative m and that no attempt should 

be made to curtail the privileges under the rules of the Govern- 
ment of India in this matter.’’ (Page 145 of the Eeport.) 

The co-operative hanks do not compete to a very great 
extent with the Joint-stock hanks because their respective 
spheres of activity are far apart. “There is, however^ a feel- 
ing that in the matter of deposits the co-operative banks with 
the help of Government assistance and prestige are competing 
unfairly. But figures furnished by various Provincial Bank- 
ing Committees tend to show that the allegation of unfair 
competition is not well founded .... Moreover^ at present^ 
the amount of deposits which the central banks accept are 
limited, ' and the rates of interest offered for them are not 
likely to he higher than the lending rate of the provincial 
•banks which is mostly 6 per cent.,; for no purpose will be served 
by attracting dearer local money vrhen cheaper money can he 
had from the provincial banks. Generally speaking, it is. 
therefore, doubtful if there could be any serious competition 
between them and the joint-stock banks.” (Paragraph 185.) 

Co-operative societies seriously compete with the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders, but this has not 
embittered their relation as many indigenous hankers are 
directors of co-operative hanks and the bigger banlmrs keep 
money on fixed deposit with co-operative banks. 

Some Demands op Oo-op.eeative Banets. 

(1) The co-operative hanks wmnt that the Imperial Bank 
should j)rovide finance at cheaper rates and for longer periods 
than at present. 

(2) They want cash credits for agricultural operations 
to be granted by the Imperial Bank. 

(3) Where the Imperial Bank has no branches, approved 
central banks should he recognized as agencies for the manage- 
ment of Government sub-treasuries. 

(4) Inland exchange business should be recognized as 
a legitimate part of the business of the co-operative banks. 

(5) Cheap capital should be provided for the coustruction. 
of godowns in rural areas to facilitate the marketing of agri- 
cultural produce. 

(6) Co-operative societies should he exempted from income- 
tax on their earnings from investments in public securities or 
land mortgage debentures. 

These demands seem to be reasonable, but under the 
present state of their working the societies cannot undertake 
the task of managing the sub-treasuries of the Government 
and they should direct their energies to strengthen their 
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position regarding the objects that at present fall Avithin their 
'proYince. With 'regard to the last point, the Indian Banking 
Committee recommend that co-operative societies should be 
•exempted from income-tax and super-tax on their earnings 
from investments in public securities or land mortgage banks 
to the extent that such earnings are necessary , for the purpose 
of their fluid resources and for the investment of their reserve 
.funds* 

Capital, reserve, deposits and loans received, loans out- 
■Manding mid cash balances of principal Indian co-operative 
hanhs for various years 

■B'Anks avith Capital and Eeseevb of Es, 5 Lakhs oe ovee. 


Year 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


Banks avith Capital and Eeseeve between 1 Lakh and 
LESS than Es. 5 Lakhs. 


1921- 

-22 

46 


77 

,29 

16 

,75 


99 

,04 

3 

,63 

,00 

3 

,78 

,38 

16 

,24 

1922- 

-23 

63 

1 

,01 

.63 

29 

,42 

1 

,31 

,05 

5 

,02 

,02 

5 

,18 

,84 

15 

,08 

1923- 

-24 

72 

1 

,17 

11 

65 

,62 

1 

,72 

,63 

'5 

,87 

,52 

6 

,44 

,93 

25 

,41 

192-L 

-25 

93 

1 

,20 

,93 

49 

,30 

1 

,70 

.23 

8 

,03 

,76 

7 

,72 

,43 

40 

,51 

1925- 

-26 

104 

1 

,46 

,43 

56 

,41 

2 

,02 

,84 

9 

19 

,81 

8 

,79 

,51 

62 

,52: 

1926- 

-27 

119 

L 

,53, 

,49 

71 

,25 

2 

,24 

14 

11 

17 

,69 

11 

,27 

,83 

73 

14 

1927- 

-28^ . 

126 

1. 

,61. 

,56 

86 

,94 

2 

,48 

,50 

13 

17 

,41 

11 

,99 

17 

79 

,89 

1928- 

-29. ■■ 

141 

X 

,79 

,89 

98, 

32 

2 , 

78, 

21 

14i 

,99, 

,42 

13 

,20 

,30 

72, 

,20 

1929- 

-30 

157 

1. 

.95 

,78] 

l,12, 

,27 


,08. 

,05 

16. 

12. 

,78 

14 

,12 

10 

67, 

,67 

1930- 

-31 

170 

;2, 

,07, 

,82] 

-,28, 

49 

^3 

,36, 

,31 

17. 

74 ; 

,59 

14 

,03 

,32 

66, 

77 :: 


^2 and the ioUowing table have been taken from the Statistical 
.Statements relating to Batiks in India for 1930, p. 7. 


Figures in 1,000 Rupees. 


No. of 
banks 

Paid-up 

capital 

Reserve 

and 

other funds 

Total 

] 

Deposits 

and 

oans received 

Loans 

out- 

standing 

Cash 

balances 

5 


29 

,80 

9 

,96 

39 

,76 

2 

,82 

,68 

2 

59 

,30 

22 

,89 

0 


30 

,68 

12 

,92 

43 

,60 

3 

,41 

,05 

2 

57 

,48 

47 

,71 

8 


44 

,36 

17 

,99 

62 

,35 

4 

,13 

,99 

3 

32 

,89 

37 

,13 

8 


47 

,53 

21 

,73 

69 

,26 

4 

,51 

11 

3 

53 

,81 

19 

18 

10 


60 

,37 

30 

,25 

90 

,62 

5 

,37 

,83 

4 

46 

,18 

26 

,55 

12 


76 

,95 

35 

,59 1,12, 

14 

7 

,00 

,65 

5 

18 

,13 

13 

,29 

16 

1 

,03 

,46 

46 

,36 : 

L,49, 

,82 

8 

,83 

,56 

6 

62 

,29 

68 

11 

18 

1 

,16; 

,99 

46 

,35 1,63, 

,34 

9 

11 

,49 

6 

80 

,29 

77 

,76 

22 

1 

, 39 , 

,76 

64 

,94 i 

>,04, 

,70 

10 

,90 

,16 

8 

92 

,66 

84 

,66 

26 

1 : 

15, 

,72 

88 

,75 ^ 

> 44 

,47 , 

12 

,35. 

,52 ; 

10 

33 

,38 

85 

,81 
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Land Mortgage Banks. 

Co- OPERATIVE credit societies can supply only sliort-term, 
•credit to agriculturists for financing current agricultural opera- 
tions. Tliey cannot afford to lock up their short-term deposits 
in long-term finance. Cultivators require money for redeeming 
their mortgaged lands and houses and also for introducing 
permanent improvements in land and for clearing off their 
past debts. These operations require toge amounts of money 
■which can be repaid by the borrowers in long periods. Co- 
operative societies are unable to finance these long-term needs 
of the cultivators. Hence arises the need for special types of 
institutions called the Land Mortgage Banks. 

These special institutions differ widely in their operations 
from country to country. In Prussia and the IT.S.A. the general 
form of these institutions is of a co-operative type. The Prus- 
sian Farm Mortgage Mutual Credit Associations are associa- 
tions of borrowers having no capital. They do not aim at 
profit and keep interest rates at low levels. Credit is created 
by the issue of land mortgage bonds. The Federal Farm Loan 
Banks of the United States of America are also of this type. 
The other type is the commercial type found on the continent of 
Europe. These banks pay dividends and are of an ordinary 
joint-stock type. The state exercises some control over them 
^vith a view to safeguard the interests of the borrowers. 
The Agricultural Bank of Egypt and the French Model of 
Credit Foncier De France represent this type. In between 
them, there are institutions which may be called of a quasi-co- 
operative character, because they combine co-operative and 
commercial ideals in varying proportions. Their members are 
borrowers as well as non-borrowers. Each member has one 
vote irrespective of the number of shares held and the dividend 
on share capital is fixed at a low amount. The Hungarian 
Land Mortgage Institute for large land-owners and the National 
Small Holdings Land Mortgage Institutes for small land-owners 
are examples of this type. 

Position IN India. 

There are some land mortgage banks working under the Co- 
operative Societies Acts in the Punjab, Madras, Bombay, Assam 
and Bengal. The provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Burma, C.P., 
Berar, the U.P., and the Central Areas have no such banks. 
Strictly speaking, these banks in India are of a quasi-co-opera- 
tive type. They are limited liability associations of borrowers 
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witli a- few non-borrowers as members and the object of admit- 
ting tbe latter to membership has been^ to attract capital^, 
business talent ^ and organizing ability so very necessary for 
efficient management. The number of shares owned by members, 
is limited and generally a shareholder has one vote irrespective 
of the number of shares held by him. Dividends are restricted 
to a low amount and the object is to eliminate non-borrowers 
gradually. The work of a mortgage bank 'is recognized on all 
hands to be extremely impersonal and as devoid of human 
element as possible’ and the human and personal elements of the 
Baiffeisen type cannot be inculcated into them with' success. Tii 
the unlimited liability society, mutual knowledge of and control 
over one another are insisted upon to a great extent but in a 
land mortgage credit society, emphasis is laid upon the capacity 
and business habits of directors to ensure success. 

Ill the Punjab there are about 12 land mortgage banks,, 
the first having been started in 1920. Loans are made for the 
redemption of land, for the liquidation of unsecured debts 
and for improving land, and up to 1930 about Es. 2 lakhs were 
advanced on these various objects. Overdues are frequent 
and directors are reported to be too indulgent in the matter of 
loans to themselves and to their relatives with the result that 
laxity and frauds are prevalent. In Madras two banks were 
registered in 1925 and by 1927 there were ten banks each operat- 
ing over a distance of five mile radius with a view to facilitate 
land valuation. They raised money by debentures and the 
Government agreed to purchase at O J per cent, interest deben- 
tures subject to a limit of Es. 50 lakhs for any one bank and 
Es. 2 1 lakhs for the whole province, provided an equal amount 
was obtained by selling them to the public. They hraited the 
loans to individuals at Es. 2,000. A Central Land Mortgage 
Bank has also been started to finance local mo.rtgage banks. 
The Provincial Co-operative Bank purchased its debentures 
to the extent of Es. 1 lakh and the Government lent Es. 15,000 
without interest for a few years and guaranteed 6 per cent, 
interest on debenturesS, up to a maximum of Es. 50 lakhs^ 
floated in the first five years. In Bombay, Bengal and Assam 
also the main characteristics are the same. The period of 
loans in Bengal varies from 1 to 20 years, in Bombay from 10 
to 30 years and in Assam up to 20 years. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment have agreed to purchase the debentures of the banks 
to the extent of Es. 5 lakhs. 

EECOmiENBATIONS OF PKOVINCIATi BANKING COMMITTEES. 

The Assam Committee suggest that loans should be con- 
fined for the x>resent to the purpose of th repayment of old 
debts and they do not recommend the issue of debentures in the 
initial stages, but rely on deposits in the matter of raising 
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. Bengal Committee -liave suggest- 

ed tliat co-operative central banks 'slioiild open land mortgage' 
■departments. They have recommended that the period of loans 
shoiiid extend from 5 to 20 years and the amount advanced 
to members should not exceed 50 per cent, of the value of the 
mortc^aged property. The issue of debentures has been recom- 
mended, and it has also been suggested that the (Government 
should gnarantee interest on them and that debentures should 
be included in the list of trustee securities. The Bombay Com- 
mittee have stressed the need of the establishment of a central 
■land: mortgage bank' whose membership should be, open to, the 
Indian, joint-stock banks,, the, ImperiahBank, ofTn'dia, '.the co- 
..'•operative,. banks and land holding classes.^ The issue of . deben- 
:t:iires ;,w.ith 'Government guarantee with regard to interest, and 
,prmeipal : has„been,; recommended .and it' has, been, sugg,ested 
that tiie central ,la'ad mortgage,,bank .,should .absorb. , the 'exist- 
,.ing*. long-term taqaad operations -of ■.Goveim.ment., Debentures 
'.should rank as , trustee' ,, securities in case, of. Government giiar- 
,'antee., The , Madras Committee are of, op-inion' that , the central 
' 'land , mortgage , .bank , should not ordinarily receive short-term, 
^deposits ',and that the debentures should .be : trustee , securities,., 

. .'The 'new primary banks „at the outset, are . to. .be .limited to mo,r,e 
fertile areas. The central land mortgage' banks should . work 
'in . co'Ilaboratlon, with the .rural credit,, societies. ,The .Punjab,, 
Goraniittee, recommend,, .the, 'reduction of ' the . existing' limits, 
to ,Es.,: '5, 000 and' they suggest ■,that .loans,,, to, directors. :,should 
be restricted. The period of loans in the beginning should 
not exceed 10 years although later on it might be increased 
to 15 years. Debentures of co-operative ].aiid mortgage banks 
have been recommended to be included in the list of trustee 
securities. 

A Historical Eetrospect. 

The constitution of land mortgage banks in India has 
been under discussion for a long time, and it is unnecessary to 
refer to the discussion that took place prior to the Registrars’ 
Conference in 1926. The Conference recommended the establish- 
ment of banks on co-operative principles and that the trins- 
.actions undertaken were to be economical to the borrowers. 
Loans were recommended to be given for the redempt'oi of 
the land and houses of the agriculturists, for improving land 
.and methods of cultivation, for the construction of houses, for 
the liquidation of old debts and, in special cases, for the pur- 
chase of land. The area of operations was recommended to 
be the smallest unit consistent with good management. It 
was also suggested that debentures should be issued by a central 
financing agency in each province rather than by morl}gage 
banks. 
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TMe Eoyal Oommission on Agriculture also considered tlie 
question and generally endorsed the resolution of the Begis-' 
trars' Conference of 1926. It was pointed out that the guar- 
antee of interest on debentures was the most suitable form of 
state help to these banks and, therefore, Government help in 
the form of subscription to debentures was ruled out. Deben- 
tures bearing the Government guarantee of interest were 
recommended to be added to the list of trustee securities. The 
issue of debentures was recommended to be controlled by a 
central organization. It was also suggested that for some 
years to come an official member should be associated with the 
board of management of each bank. 

The Eegistrars’ Conference of 1928 discussed these pro- 
posals and their conclusions do not materially differ from those 
of the Begistrars' Conference of 1926 and of the Agricultural 
Commission. The only diherence was that while recognizings 
that the guarantee of interest on debentures of the mortgage 
banks by the Government was the most suitable form of help, 
the Conference nonetheless recommended that in the early 
stages, the Government should subscribe to the debentures 
of the land mortgage banks and should also give assistance in 
the form of loans to them. 

Bbcommen'dations of the- Indian Banking Committee. ' ' 

The Indian Banldng Committee have recommended the 
establishment of the co-operative type of land mortgage banks 
to meet the long-term needs of the small holders and the com- 
mercial type to meet the needs of the Mg landholders in India. 
As regards co-operative central banks, they have laid down 
that no money should be advanced to the borrower which is 
not economically profitable to him. Keeping this priiiciph^ 
in view, loans should be granted for the redemxition of the land 
and houses of agriculturists, for the liquidation of old debts, 
for the improvement of land and methods of cultivation and 
the building of their houses, and for the imrchase of land in 
special cases. 

The amount and the period of the loans should be fixed 
with reference to the repaying capacity of the borrower and 
it should also depend upon the purpose for which money is 
advanced. The period of loans is recommended to vary from 
5 to 20 years in the beginning which, if necessary, can later 
on be increased to 30 years. The maximum to be lent to an 
individual should not exceed Es. 5,000 and the amount of the 
loan should not be more than 50 per cent, of the value of the 
mortgaged land. Eepayment has been recommended to be 
according to a system of equated payments on which basis the 
loan would be amortised at the end of a certain period of time. 
^‘We are, therefore, of the opinion that if local conditions 
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require, a^system of graduated payments may be adopted so 
as to provide for repayment by larger inKStalments commencing^ 
after the investment of the loan on the land has resulted in 
increased profit. In any case we consider that it is useful to 
provide alternative methods of repayment in the by-laws of 
the bank with full power to the management to enforce that 
method of repayment which it considers suitable. ” (Paragraph 
220, Central Banking Committee Report.) 

Capital should be raised in three ways, ?*.£!., throagh shares, 
debentures and deposits. Shares may be initially sold to pros- 
pective borrowers which will xmovide security for debentures. 
The second method is to deduct a certain percentage of loan, 
say 5 per cent., at the time of advancmg the loans. This 
method prevails in America and in the Indian provinces in 
Madras only. Debentures should not exceed five times the 
share cax3itaL Government guarantee for the repayment of 
the principal is not recommended and the guarantee of interest 
for the whole x3eriod of their currency is regarded as the best 
one. They have been recommended to be included in the list 
of trustee securities if the Government guarantees interest on 
them. In case of necessity, the Government may also purchase 
debentures of the bank. For providing initial resources the 
Government should advance loans free of interest in case of 
necessity to be repaid out of the proceeds of the debenture 
issue. The debentures should be issued by a provincial land 
mortgage corporation and the actual sale of debentures can 
also be made by X3rimary land mortgage banks. The provincial 
land mortgage eorp>oration should be separate from the pro- 
vincial co-operative banks. 

Summary PowEES OF Eecoveuy. 

Loans can be made to members on the recommendations 
of primary credit co-operative societies, hnt the ultimate, 
responsibility for ascertaining the financial position of the 
applicant should rest with the management of the mortgage 
banks. To encourage the habit of thrift long-term dex30sits 
for not less than five years should be accepted. provident 
fund scheme is also recommended according to which the 
borrower can contribute annually a fixed sum to the fund on 
the basis of his ordinary surplus in a normal year. The banks 
may also issue savings certificates payable after 3, 10 or 15 
years. 

The banks should have summary po-wers of recovery by 
foreclosure and sale without the expensive intervention of 
civil courts. There will be one disadvantage of vesting sum- 
mary powers in the banks whose management might become 
lax in scrutinizing the security offered for loans and there may 
be carelessness in fixing the amount of the loan. At the same 
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timey we recognize tiiat tlie right of the aggrieved party to 
question in the civil courts the action of the hank should be 
fully safeguarded. ....... We, therefore, definitely recom- 
mend that the power of foreclosure and sale by the land mort- 
gage banks without recourse to civil courts should be given to 
the land mortgage banks subject to the above safeguards.’’ 
(Paragraph 225, Central Banking Committee Eepori.) Greater 
protection should he given to land mortgage banks against 
avoidance of mortgage by the unsecured creditors of the 
insolvent. 

Lawb Alienation. 

The operation of the Land Alienation Acts in various 
provinces in India makes it impossible for the lender to secure 
the free sale of land in case of default of the mortgager. Land 
mortgage banks can lend money for long terms on sound and 
freely saleable property. Land should be freely transferable 
without legal or customary hindrances. These Acts prevent 
the free transfer of land to non-agriculturist classes. They 
X^revail in the Punjab, certain parts of the C. P., in Biiiidei- 
khand, in the F. P. and in the centrally administered areas. 
The Central Areas Committee say that the Act has adversely 
affected the credit of the agriculturist, though borrowing for 
wasteful purposes has been prevented. The agriculturist lender 
is replacing the non-agriculturist lender and the borrower 
requires protection against the latter. The Central Provinces 
Committee think that the credit of the borrowers has fallen as 
a result of the Act and that from amongst the Gonds to 
wdiom the Act apx)lies a money-lending class has grown up. 
The Act perpetuates the backwardness of the Gonds. The 
Punjab Committee lay down that the non-agriculturist rural 
money-lender is being replaced by the agriculturist money- 
lender who is a big landlord also. The latter is taking 
advantage of the Act at the expense of the peasantry. The 
TJ. P. Committee are of the same opinion and according to 
them the benefit of the Act is at best questionable from the 
point of view of the borrower whose credit has shrunk. 

Steps should, therefore, be taken to remove all restric- 
tions, legal or otherwise, on the free transfer of land. A special 
provision is necessary for protecting land mortgage banks 
where Land Alienation Acts are now in force. Before the 
hank can advance loans it must be sure of free transfer of 
the property of the mortgager in case of the latter’s default, 
Purther, “ if there are restrictions on the alienability of the 
land for the recovery of dues in the case of one class of mem- 
bers, while the land of the other class of members can be freely 
sold for such recovery, the essential feature of co-operation, 
namely, equality of the status of members will be sacrificed. 
In view of these difficulties we recommend that an alteration 
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sliould be made in tbe Land Alienation Acts .... wbiclx 
would give to the co-operative land mortgage banks the right 
to take possession of land through foreclosure on default of the 
payment of the instalment of the loan and to sell it.” 

OoMMEuciAL Land Mortc4AGe Banks. 

The most outstanding example of a commercial land mort- 
gage bank is the Credit Foncier Be France. It enjoys certain 
privileges and is supervised by the Government. It advances 
loaiES up to 40,000 francs repayable in 25 years at low rates of 
interest. It acts also as an apex bank for regional mortgage 
banks. In Japan the Hypothec Bank (founded in 1805) has 
specialised in long term loans repayable in 50 years. In Eng- 
land, the English Mortgage Credit Corporation was set up under 
the Agricultural Credit Act of 1928. The Ministry of Agrl- 
cultiire and Fisheries can advance loans up to £ 750,000 free 
of interest for 60 3 ^ears for establishing a guarantee fund. 
The Minister can contribute £10,000 towards the cost of the 
administration of the Corporation and the Treasury can procure 
the under writing of the debentures up to a sum not exceeding 
£5,000,000 and can itself purchase one-fourth of the issue 
subject to a maximum limit. The debenture stock is the 
trustee security. The x\gricultural Bank of Egypt which was 
established in 1902 advances loans to small farmers up to £ 200 
without mortgage security and up to £ 1,000 for 20 years against 
a first mortgage. The Government guaranteed interest at 3 1- 
per cent, on £ l-J million of bonds issued by the bank. 

In India there is a commercial agricultural bank in Burma 
known as the Dawson's Bank which operates in the Irrawadi 
delta. The Burma Committee and the Bihar and Orissa Com- 
mittee have recommended the establishment of joint-stock 
land mortgage banks for big land-owners. The latter com- 
mittee say that the bank should be established under Govern- 
ment control and that the Government should supply initial 
capital. They have recommended the association of land 
revenue administration officials with the management of the 
bank. The control of the Government is to be reduced to a 
minimum when borrowers gradually begin to x>urchase the 
shares of the bank. 

In this connection the Indian Banking Committee write : 

We recommend the development of well-organisjed joint-stock 
land mortgage banks in this country for the benefit of the 
numerous classes of land-owners who cannot be adequately 
served by the co-operative credit organizations. We also 
commend for the consideration of local Governments whether 

they should not take the initiative for the establishment 

of such banks and assist in ensuring the success of their oper- 
ations, providing for this purpose a portion of the initial capital. 
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Sucli action would be on tlie lines of that recently taken in 
England. in any province, the i3rovincial Government 
undertakes to guarantee the interest on the ■ debentures issued 
by the bank, such debentures should be included in the trustee 
securities. . . .We„ should like to lay down the principle 
that the loans should provide for a safe margin and the period 
and instalments of repayment should be fixed ... .with 
reference to the repaying capacity of the borrower as judged 
from, aniong other things, the net income from the mortgaged 
land.” (Paragraph 235, Indian Banking Committee Repori. j The 
need for sncii institutions is specially felt in the permanently 
settled provinces where land-owners obtain' credit at onerous 
terms. 

Money -LENDEB’ s Co-opebation E'ecesbaby. 

Mvliatever the scheme of land mortgage banks may be, 
the rural money-lender should be roped into it if progress 
consistent with the requirements of cultivators is to be 
made. There is an important criticism to w^hich the scheme of 
the Central Banking Committee is open and that is that it 
does not make provision for enlisting the services of rural money- 
lenders on a large scale. Any scheme which is rival to the 
money-lender has little chance of success. He should be made 
a part and parcel of the land mortgage banks so that his local 
experience and funds may be freely available for the benefit 
of the banks and the rural classes. He should be made to 
deposit, voliiritarily and willingiy, his funds •with the land 
mortgage banks at terms ■^vhich are attractive to liim. He 
should not be sought to be eliminated, but should be given a 
status ill rural society so that he may be able to render 
ser^uces for the henelit of rural India. 

Mr. Manii Siibedar in his Minority Report has expounded 
a scheme according to which the Eeserve Bank should open 
land mortgage departments which should grant loans to borrow- 
ers tlirough guarantors. The big Mahajans ■who make certain 
deposits with the land mortgage departments are to give a guar- 
antee regarding the safe repayment of the loans by the horrow- 
ers. A Government valuer is to value the land mortgaged 
by the mortgager and this transaction and value are to be 
approved by the guarantor. The idea is that the bank lends 
out against the security of land. This security is valued hj 
a Government valuer and the value is checked or approved of 

by the guarantor The document would be between 

the bank and tlie borrower and would remain in the posses- 
sion of the bank .... The arrangement between the bank 
and the party ... .would have to be approved by the 

guarantor. The guarantor would guarantee to the banli 

the repayment of the debt. Whether he >should be responsible 
for prompt and immediate payment of instalments not paid 
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l)y tlie borrower, or wlaetber tKere sboiild be elasticity 
about tbis, is a matter of detail.,.. He (tlie giiarautor) is 
responsible for tbe final recoyeries wliicb are coyered by a solid 
■security, but it is essential that Ms assistance should be 
available for effecting recoveries.” {Minority Eeport^ pages 
SS,. 69.) , 

Disarming Mahajats’s OpposmoN, 

A pertinent question is : Why should the guarantor 
undertake this risk ? He will lose a source of his ineome and, 
therefore, he will throw his whole weight against the scheme. 
If anything could be done by which he could make a sure in- 
come on his money with considerably reduced risks and with 
an advancement in Ms status, it would attract him to join 
the scheme. He is, therefore, to make a deposit with the bank 
Aviiich cannot be Ayithdrawn until the loan is repaid. He will 
get a reasonable rate of interest on this loan. He will then 
become the guarantor and recommend loans from the laxid 
mortgage debenture funds in some multiple of his deposit which 
may be fixed in the proportion of 1 : 5 to start with, and later 
on it can be increased. On such loans the guarantor would 
also get some commission, say 1| per cent. Suppose the bank 
.gets deposits at 6 per cent, and 1 per cent, are the expenses 
to the bank ; 1-1 per cent, will go to the guarantor, making it 
.8| per cent- in all. If he can recommend loans in the ratio of 
1 : 5 in relation to his deposits, he will get 6 plus T-l or 13|- per 
cent, in all. The risks, the expenses and the worry to the 
Mahajan in respect of these loans at least are considerably 
reduced and his energies are released for other activities.” The 
advantage to the bank is that it gets the benefit of local know- 
ledge and the selection of the borrower is left into the hands of 
a local shrewul party. This will disarm the opposition of the 
.Mahajan and will ensure popularity for the scheme through the 
■ co-operation of all xxarties, It wmuld do genuine good to the 
boiToyrer by enabling Mm to economise over interest charges. 
Economically there is every thing to recommezid in this pro- 
gramme. But from the psychological point of view, it wdll mean 
the first attempt to bring the Mahajan in a definite link with 
the central money market. It w/ill mean recognizing his position 
in the district and strengthening his position so that he still 
remains the respected man amongst his fellow^s instead of being 
dislodged. For the cultivator, it means the hopefulness and 
prospect of removing the overload of debts relating to long 
periods. If it is the policy of the banks that foieciosures have 
to be avoided and the boiTower’s position should not be allowed 

to get worse, the Mahajan can help in this matter as he 

"can also exert much moral pressure against the cultivator getting 
into serious debt outside. It will clear the atmosphere and 
it win put to the credit of the state a genuine measure for the 
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welfare of tliose agriculturists, who are outside the field of the^ 
co-operative movement for any reason/' 

The above scheme of entrusting the functions of land, 
mortgage banks to the Eeserve Bank does not seem to be quite- 
sound because the Bank’s high officials would have many other 
things to do and will not be able to devote time to ail and sundry 
matters. Moreover, the co-operative and commercial land 
mortgage banking should be kept separate as there are advan- 
tages in doing so. But whatever the actual details of the 
scheme may be, the co-operation of the village Mahajan seems 
to be highly indispensable and any scheme which leaves him. 
out must meet Ms bitterest opposition and consequently it^ 
success may be jeopardised. 



CHAPTEE YIII. 


Industrial Finance. 

There is a general feeling in India that onr industrial 
■progress during the last fifty years is very meagre as compared 
■with India’s vast resources and the needs of her jjopiilation. 
In 1928-29 the total value of the imported articles, mainly 
manufactured, came to Es. 180 crores out of a total of Es. 253 
•crores of imports ; whereas the total value of mainly or wholly 
manufactured articles exported from India amounted to about 
•90 crores out of the total exports of Es. 330 crores. The value 
of raw materials exported amounted to Es. 170 crores and the 
value of raw materials imported amounted to Es. 23 crores 
only. In view of these figures it must be said that the Indus- 
trial Commission truly depicted the position when it remarked, 
India produces nearly ail the' raw materials' necessary f or the 
requirements of a modern community ; but is unable to manu- 
facture many of the articles and materials essential alike in 
times of peace and war.” The Famine Commission of 1880 
observed, ‘'At the root of much of the poverty of the people 
of India and the risks to wdiich they are exposed in seasons of 
■jsoarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture 
forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the population.” 

The policy of the Government of India up to the outbreak 
of the war was one of laissez f ire and the first attempt at a 
.general policy of industrial development was in the form of 
a very imperfect provision of technical and industrial educa- 
tion, and the collection and dissemination of commercial and 
industrial informatiorL” “ Tliis policy of non-intervention 
of government and their attitude towards the industrial deve- 
lopment of the country combined with instances of anomalies 
in the fiscal, railways and stores purchase policies till 
recently followed in the country has exposed the government 
to the charge of open hostility towards the interests of Indian 
industries promijted by the over-riding considerations of 
advancing British interests,”^ 

The Industrial Commission of 1916-18 made certain pro- 
posals which depended upon the acceptance of two principles. 
Firstly, the Government must play an active part in the indus- 
trial development of the country, and secondly, the Government 
could do so only w^hen it was equipped with adequate adminis- 
trative machinery and got reliable scientific and technical 
advice. According to the recommendations of the Commission, 


Indian Banking CommUiee’s paici. ii25. 
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the GoYemment help was to include provision of researcliy, 
industrial and technical education, commercial and industiial 
intelligence, technical and financial help and the purchase 
of stores. The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport of 1917 also- 
emphasized that the GoYernment must admit and shoulder its 
responsihility for furthering the industrial development of 
the country. In 1921 the Indian Fiscal Commission recom- 
mended a policy of ^discriminatory protection ’ and the creation 
of a Tariff Board. As a result of the action taken on the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, the industries which have 
benefited most are cotton textiles, iron and steel and match. 
There is, however, still a considerable amount of feeling among 
the intelligentsia of India that the State, and particularly the 
Central Government, is not taking as much interest as it ought 
to in the development of India’s industries.^ This is evidenc- 
ed by the belated effect given to the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board in man3?' cases and by the fact that there has been 
no revision of the Eailwaj^ Bates so far on the lines of the 
Eeport of the Industrial Commission. The latter had also 
recommended the appointment of an expert committee at the 
earliest possible date to examine the possibilities of the establish- 
ment of industrial banks in India and this committee was 
appointed 10 years after the recommendation made by the 
Industrial Commission. 

In marked contrast to the attitude of the State in India 
the Governments in foreign countries have helped industries 
to a great extent. The following statement of Prof. Taussig' 
for American industries is noteworthy : '' Eieh natural 

resources, business skill, improvements in transportation, wide- 
spread training in applied science, abundant and manageable 
labour supply — these, perhaps, suffice to account for the 
phenomena. But would these forces have turned in this direc- 
tion so strongty and unerringly, but for the shelter from foreign 
competition!” 

In Japan there has been very rapid industrialization since 
1868 as a result of the active poiic^r of the State. The con- 
tribution of manufactured goods of the Japanese export trade 
rose from 1.14 per cent, in 1868 to 42.52 per cent, in 1928 and 
the imports of manufactured goods fell from 60.57 per cent, in 
1858 to 15.6 per cent, in 1928. At the beginning of her indus- 
trial career, exports of raw materials were 26.27 per cent which 
fell to 4.17 per cent, in 1928 and the imports of the same rose 
from 4.98 per cent, to 53.12 per cent, in 1928/' 


2 Indian Banking Committee's Eeport, para 325. 

^ The Japanese Government realized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and embarked on an active national policy. Numerous students 
were sent abroad to study the industrial and co?nmercial technique 
of the West, imx)ortation of foreign experts to train the Japanese 
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In England also till, lately tlie home of laissez fairoj tlie 
'-Government lias come actively to the assistance of industries 
::and between 1921 and March.' 1927 a loan of more than £79 
million was raised under the Trade Facilities Acts for approv- 
ed purposes on behalf of private concerns with Government 
..guarantee."^ 

Capital EBQTimEMENTS op Indlsteies. 

Industries require capital for two purposes; (1) Capital 
for block or to finance fixed assets. FTewly started industries 
require money for land, buildings, machinery and other appli- 
ances of a durable kind. Old established industries also 
rrequire long-term capital for extensions and replaGements. 
(2) Working capital is required to purchase and work up raw 
materials into finished goods, for stores, for expenses on 
marketing and advertisement and also for day-to-day require- 
ments. A portion of working capital is also of the nature of 
.long-term finance. There is a certain stock of raw materials 
and manufactured or semi-manufactured goods which never 
fails below a certain minimum and money required to be spent 
upon these goods is also permanent capital. Working capital 
required above this minimum is of the nature of short-term 
finance. The relative proportion between working and 
block capital varies from industry to industry. Where pro- 
cesses are 'round about’, proportion of fixed to working 
capital is very large as in the cotton mill industry, iron and 
steel industries and the hydro-electric industry. In industries 
where processes are not ' round about ’ and implements are 
comparatively inexpensive as in cottage industries, the pro- 
IDortion of fixed to working capital is very small. 

Existing Facilities in India. 

Industries in India are not able to obtain finance to an 
, adequate extent. The Imperial Bank is not allowred to grant 
loams on the security of shares and fixed assets and it is thus 
unable to grant loans to industrial companies for capital 
expenditure and even as regards working capital secured by 


ill industrial technique and other machinery for industrial training 
was also provided. New industries such as textiles, iron and steel, 
ship-building, etc., were started. Capital was supplied when- 
ever possible and substantial help was rendered by granting subsidies 
or giving protection. Commercial museums w’^ere opened by the 
Ctovermifent in almost all the cities to hold periodical exhibitions by 
wliich the sale of goods abroad was facilitated and useful information 
was supplied to the traders. The Yokohama Specie Bank was estab- 
lished in 1880 and the Industrial Bank of Japan in 1902 which gave 
impetus to the progress of Japan’s industrial development. For 
-^details see Ran, Present’Day Banicing in India, p. 290, G. C. A.llen, 
Modern Japan and Its Problems, 1928, p. 166, and the Indian Central 
^Banking Committees EepoH, pp. 265, 266. 

^ See Report of the Liberal Indnstrial Enquiry . 
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liquid assets, it iusists on a margin of 30 per cent and it cannot^ 
grant loans for more than six months. The industries havo^ 
thus to provide not only the whole of the long-term capital,, 
hut also 30 per cent of the short-term finance. 'This attitude- 
of the hanks in India, added to the shyness of Indian 
capital, acts as a damper on the industrial deyelopment of 
India.’ Banks usually iuvsist on a full backing of taugihle and. 
easily marketable security and do not grant loans on personal 
credit and integrity of the borrowers.^ This is because banks* 
do not have confidence in industrial concerns due to bad manage- 
ment of the latter ; but it is to some extent the business of banks, 
to distinguish between good and bad concerns and to helpf 
those concerns whose position is sound. The insistence of the- 
banks on a 30 per cent margin against stocks of goods is a great- 
hardship to industries specially in times of low prices. The^ 
Cotton Textile Industry is passing through very bad times and. 
tbe Managing Agents, who in ordinary times can raise finance^ 
without difficulty, are unable to cope with the situation at* 
present. In other countries, banks would have nursed such, 
important industries by a bold and generous policy. Banks im 
India at present finance industries out of short-term deposits,, 
but the industries are not always sure that the loans would be- 
renewed on expiry of the period. In the Bombay Presidency 
and specially in Ahmedabad, industries get capital through, 
public deposits and these deposits are withdrawn in bad times, 
from good as well as from bad concerns and industries cannot, 
always depend upon them. Further, rates of interest for loans 
and advances are very high, the usual rate being the Imperial 
Bank Kate or one or two per cent, higher. The Imperial Bank. 
Kate fluctuates ow-ing to seasonal stringencies which means a. 
real hardship to industries. 

Capital for industrial development from the public is not 
easily forthcoming a.nd debentures are not as popular in India 
as elsewhere. This shyness of Indian capital is due to 
a variety of causes : (i) There is no recognized method in„ 

India by which people can obtain advice, guidance and assis- 
tance with regard to industrial investments. Bankers’ clients, 
can obtain this type of help from their banks in other countries, 
but there are no banks in many urban centres of the right type 
which can guide their customers in such matters in India. (2)- 
The failure of many smaller concerns has shaken the confidence 
of tbe public in industrial investments and people prefer postal, 
savings banks and other Government securities to industrial, 
investments. (3) Some investors look to capital appreciation,. 

® Tuis is ia stdB-lag coabrasb to the position, in Bnglaad where for- 
current basiaess purposes ba-nks grant loans on the personal security 
of the borrowers. Sse Walter Leaf’s Book on Banking quoted by the; 
Indian Banking Committee. 
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-and fixed interest bearing debentures with no prospect of 
.capital appreciation do not appeal to tbem. (4) Insurance 
<iompanies in other countries inyest a large portion of tlieir 
■funds in the securities of first class concerns, but in India there 
is no insurance company which has taken to this kind of inyest- 
ment. (5) Heayy stamp duties on debentures and transfers of 
debentures are additional impediments in the way of the popu- 
larity of industrial debentures. (6) The fiscal policy of the 
Goyernment which does not guarantee protection against 
foreign competition is another reason for the shyness of Indian 
capital. ' We haye heard the complaint that though iiiachi- 
nery has been set up by the Goyernment to consider the claims 
made by various industries for protection, namely, the Tariff 
Board, the recommendations of this Board are not always 
'Carried out by the Goyernment. It is, therefore, argued that 
the investor in an industrial undertaking has no assurance 
that the industry in which he invests will reach the profit- 
earning stage or that the profits, when once they accrue, will be 
mamtained by inauguration of proper protective measures on 
the part of the Government of the country.’ 

IjsrntrsTuiAL Banking in Other Countries. 

Germany. — In Germany an industrial firm has a current 
:account with its bank and at times it is in debt to the hank 
-and at other times it has a credit balance with the bank. The 
•amount of indebtedness, the period for which the loan is 
to be outstanding and the security to be offered are matters 
^settled between the bank and the borrower beforehand. The 
current account balances are used by firms iu Germany not only 
for short-term finance for working capital, but also for block 
capital for extensions in anticipation of recourse to the invest- 
ment market. 

Initial capital is provided in two waj^s. The promoters 
nffer capital to the public or they themselves take over the 
entire capital in the beginning with the intention of offering 
it to the public later on. Laterly, the second metliod has sup- 
planted the first to a great extent, and in this connection the 
German banks have played a great part in providing the initial 
capital which is released to the public subsequently or sold 
directly to customers having relations with the banks. A 
number of banks join together to share the risk. It may be 
noticed that the investment of German Banks in shares of 
industrial companies is not a long-term investment and is 
resorted to merely as a safe and liquid investment for part 
'Of the banks’ resources in first class securities. The banks 
in this way acquire business connections and influence. The 
German banks thus play an important part in financing enter- 
prises. The ordinary banking business is, of course, the most 
important with German banks, but in addition, there is a 



department for industrial and similar finance, ‘ witli. a limitedl 
share of the banks’ own resources, for carrying on financial 
transactions arising from time to time in the relations of the 
bank with the indnstrial and similar joint-stock companies.’ 
These transactions require a certain amount of capital invest- 
ment which is in close relationship to the capital and reserves 
of the banks. Though in the aggregate it remains stable,, 
its composition quicklj’^ changes according to market conditions 
and if the public does not respond to the offer of securities, 
resulting from such industrial finance, the banks cannot- 
continue assisting industries till such time as the public is- 
again prepared to put up the new capital.^ 

® Mr. 'N, E. Sirker writes that this account of the German banks - 
is not OB-ly inadequate, but that the lesson of the German banks is 
not rightiy appreciated by the Indian Banking* Committee . The 
German banks play a large part in the provision of long-term capital.. 
They attend an industrial undertaking from birth to its death and 
help the concern through thick and thin. “ They have satisfied the 
need for an institution to educate and encourage the general public 
in investing their surplus funds in industries. There was a place for* 
some kind of agency which should obtain the confidence of the invest- 
ing class, and use tlieir confidence to direct their caj>ital towards sound 
industrial undertakings. It was primarily the filling of this place that- 
called into being the Credit Banks of Germany and accordingly these 
banks gave a prominent place in their programme to the development - 
of Joint-Stock Companies. The German investors are even now 
..... .reluctant to paiticipate in any undertaking before it is fully 

launched and they have a peculiar preference for projects in which., 
a leading bank has int^erested itself.’’ See his Minute of Dissent on 
p. 538 of the Indian Banking Committee Report. In this connection the- 
foreign banking exi^erts are of a different opinion. According to them,, 
the starting of industries is nowhere considered to be a bank’s affair . 
An industrial company has to find its block as v;eli as its working- 
capital, and it must prove itself strong enough before it is fit for 
industrial finance. They remark, “ Under tlie German Banking system, 
such financial transactions wdiich occur from time to time are, how- 
ever, limited from the same conditions which govern the English issu- 
ing Hoases ........ Q?hey require a responsive capital market and if 

the i)ublic are willing to put up the new capital required by the iiidus-' 
trial company and which is ofiered to the market in a suitable shai:)e, 
then the banks under the German system wdli not take the place of 
the public. They will not themselves furnish to the industrial com- 
pany what the investing public is not prepared to take. ... If the- 

public is not responsive to the offer of the securities resulting from 
such industrial financing, then the amount normally invested by the 
banks. . . .cannot be raised. . . .The German system offers indeed a 
great many advantages for the industrial development of a country 
and benefits the banks as well. This, however, is only on the condi- 
tion that the business of the finance is handled with the utmost caution 
and care. Banks engaging in industrial finance should not and indeed 
do not start any new iiidustiies, nor should they manage industrial 
enterprises by themselves. German banks do not emi3loy a staff of 
industrial experts .... What they do is to cultivate not only regular • 

commercial banking business, but also financial transactions 

They develop a sympathetic attitude for the needs of industry.” See 
Annexure II by Foreign Experts submitted to the Indian Banking: 
Committee. 
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Belgium.— ThB banks in Belgium liave rendered great 
services to lier industries and tliey were the only source from 
which industries could get financial help . The Societe Generale 
de Belgique, established in 1822, was.the first joint-stock bank 
in Europe to develop industrial banking and it also controlled 
various industrial concerns. 

France . — ^In France, special institutions called Banques 
I) ’Affairs have grown up to finance industries. They parti- 
cipate in the capital of industrial concerns and help in placing 
their bonds and shares with the public. 

Bwitzerland . — The connection between banMng and indus- 
tries is very close in this country. The Trust Banks there 
issue their own bonds whose proceeds are utilized for granting 
long-term loans to industries and for purchasing their shares. 

Italy , — The establishment of the Societa Financiara Italiana 
which took over the industrial securities held by the Credito- 
Italiano paved the way for a sound system of long-term 
finance. 

Ireland.— In 1926 the Industrial Trust Oompaiiy waa 
established in Ireland with direct Government assistance with 
a view to facilitate the financing of those enterprises w- liich had 
previously got loans in the form of Government guarantees 
under the Trade Loans Acts which were due to expire then. 

England.— In England a very cautious policy is followed 
by clearly separating industrial from commercial banking. 
There are various international Issuing Houses in England 
which take up the matter of industrial finance and keep them- 
selves directly in touch with the concerns they finance. With 
their help, the securities of industrial concerns can be easily 
put on the market. Owdng to the developnient of the Invest- 
ment Market in England, the Issuing Houses can readily 
invest money in the capital of industrial concerns to release 
the shares to the public. 

Japan . — ^rJapan was not slow in putting into practice the 
priuciples and methods of Western countries and the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan was established in 1902 to finance Govern- 
ment loans and to make advances against Government and 
Semi-Government securities, against ships, ship-building mate- 
rials and other industrial issues. With the a])provaI of the 
Minister-in-Gharge it could purchase or under-write stocks and 
shares. The Government exercises control through the 
Minister-in-Ciiarge who appoints the controller for supervising 
the Bank’s business. Dividends to the shareholders can be 
declared on the approval of the Minister. In the beginning 
the Government guaranteed a 5 per cent, dividend up to 5 years. 
The Government supplies funds to the Bank at a moderate 
rate and guarantees capital redemption and interest- payment 
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of the Industrial Bank of Japan loan bonds if sncb loans are 
floated in foreign countries. 

A study of these facts shows that private enterprise and 
initiative alone cannot be depended upon to provide the neces- 
sary hnancial help for industries, and some special type of 
institution is very necessary to provide long-term finance and to 
infuse confidence into the public so that the latter maj’' invest 
their money in industrial investment securities. This special 
institution should be, as a general rule, apart from the com- 
mercial banks. Granted that a special type of banks is neces- 
sary for industrial finance, the question is whether it should 
be a provincial industrial corporation for every province or 
•a Central institution. 

The arguments in favour of a Ceutral Institution are 

(1) In the present state of depression, the Central Govern- 
ment will be in a better position to raise finance for purchasing 
the capital of the corporation or for giving a guarantee regard- 
ing the return on capital than the Provincial Governments. 

(2) The directors of the All-India Bank being men of All-India 
Teputation will command greater confidence of the public than 
the directors of provincial banks because of their wider know- 
ledge and outlook and hence the Central Institution will find 
it easier than separate provincial institutions to raise money 
for shares and debentures. (3) An All-India Bank with greater 
Tesources and well -distributed investments in indnstries will 
be better able to tide over periods of depression. (4) An All- 
India Bank will guide the industrial development of the country 
on very sound lines as it will gather knowledge and experience 
from ail parts of India and will have a well-equipped intelli- 
gence department. (5) A Central Institution will be able to 
employ a staff of experts in various branches very economically 
to advise on industrial propositions throughout the countiy. 

The arguments for a Provincial Institution are : (1) The 

Provincial Governments will find it easier to supply a small 
portion of their financial assistance than will be the case for 
the Central Government on whom the total demand will be 
very heavy. (2) ' Industries ’ being a transferred subject the 
Provincial Governments should be allowed to deal with it as 
they think best. (3) The advantages of a centralized issue 
'Of capital are real within some limit and the competition of 
the Central Government for capital in the All-India markets 
has also to be considered. (4) Provincial Banks will be better 
able to look to the needs of their provinces than an All-India 
.Bank specially as cottage industries will also have to be financed 
by the banks. (5) The economy of engaging technical experts 
at the centre is not very important as there will be few occa- 
-^ions on which their services will be utilized. 
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' . Details OF Schemes placed before the Indian, Baneing .: ' 

Committee. 

ia) Capital.— It proposed that/ tlie capital of the- 

Industrial Bank should be raised partly by shares and partly 
by debentures and different estimates were given for the- 
capital of the All-India Bank. One suggestion was for Es. 50 
lakhs to start with which could be increased according to 
requirements ; another suggestion was for Es. 3 erores on the 
basis of Es. 30 lakhs for each province which could be supple- 
mented later. Another suggestion was for Es. 10 erores of 
authorized capital of which Bs. 2 erores might be raised initi- 
ally. In the case of a Provincial Bank for Bombay a sugges- 
tion was made for an authorized capital of Es. 5 erores and 
paid-up capital of Es. 1 crore according to the industrial pos- 
sibilities of the province. 

(h) Receipt of Deposits . — ^Various suggestions were made 
for the receipt of deposits. Some witnesses suggested long- 
term deposits for not less than 3 years so that competition 
with indigenous banks might be avoided. It w^as also pointed 
out by some that the bank should receive short-term deposits 
and in the early years should do commercial banldng business, 
because people would not be prepared to place their deposits- 
with the bank for long periods, but those in favour of long- 
term deposits favoured Government guarantee to inspire con- 
fidence among the depositors. In this connection the Indus- 
trial Commission had recommended to tliis effect, It appears 
to follow^ that an industrial bank with a sufficiently large 
capital to ensure its safe working must .... combine ordi- 
nary banking business with its industrial activities to enable 
it to obtain a return on its capital. But. .. .the clearest 
possible distinction must be drawn betw^een industrial finance 
and ordinary banking business. Share and debenture capital 
and long-term deposits may legitimately be used for the former 
pux'pose, but short-term deiiosits never 

(c) Govermnent Assistance. — I. Guarantee of Interest on- 
share capital ‘was suggested with a view to inspire conftdeiice 
in the public. Some people suggested a limited guarantee for,, 
say, five years and others a permanent guarantee to be revised 
periodically. II. Guarantee of share capital w^'as advocated 
as it was thought that the bank w^ould not be able to attract 
sufficient capital without it. III. Guarantee of Frincipal 
of Debentures — It would induce people to purchase debentures 
of the bank, but if there is some guarantee on share capital,, 
guarantee on debentures is unnecessary as they wall be issued 
on adequate securities. A double guarantee is preferred by 
some people. This guarantee should be limited for some years, 
but it was also argued by some that there should he no such. 


limit as tke guarantee in case of business will last till it becomes 
a paying concern and different concerns financecl by tbe bank 
will become paying concerns at different times. lY. Guar- 
antee' of JM^mipal of Debentures. '' A powerful and well-direct- 
ed stimulus is needed to start the economic development of 
India along the path of progress. Such a stimulus can only 
be supplied by an organized system of technical, financial 
and administrative assistance.’’ It is, therefore, suggested 
that the Government should give a guarantee regarding the 
repayment of debentures. Y. Inclusion of Debentures in the 
list of Trustee Securities. The Indian Banking Committee are 
not in favour of it. 

(d) Wature of Gorernmeni Control. — Borne restrictions 
shonid be placed upon the activities of the hank by the Govern- 
ment to ensure safety. The restrictions proposed are : (1) 

The hank shonid not lend more than a certain proportion of 
its capital to a particular industry. (2) Advances should be 
made only after the exi3ert gives a favourable report about 
the prospects of the concern. (3) Applications from indus- 
trial concerns for loans should he entertained only when 50 per 
cent, of the required capital of the concern has been subscribed 
and paid up with a view to avoid risk to the bank. (4) The 
bank should satisfy itself that the management of the indus- 
trial concern is in the hands of expert managers. (5) It was 
also suggested that the Government should exercise control 
over the bank by appointing one or two dkectors. 

{e) nature and Scope of Adiru'/mes. — The bank can provide 
initial capital for industries in the form of a direct loan or by 
under- writing the share capital of the concern. In case com- 
mercial banks do not provide working capital to industrial 
concerns, the proposed hank will take up this business also 
and it could also develop the cottage industries. 

Proposals 'A)f' THE- OextruAT/. Baivking Committee. 

According to the Committee initial block capital should 
■come from the tlirough shares and debentures, and 

capital for extensions should come from reserve funds and fail- 
ing that from issuing shares and debentures. Commercial 
banks can be expected to siii)ply finance for such purposes 
in the form of temporary advances on adequate security. These 
loans should he repaid from the proceeds of shares or deben- 
tures. Further the ideal arrangement is that industrial 
enterprises should also provide out of their initial capital the 
minimum necessary working capital.... Any extra require- 
ments of working capital over and above this miniimim might 
be met by short-term advances by commercial banks which 
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'will be entitled to require that tbe industrial enterprise main- 
tains a safe and proper relation between owed and borrowed 
^capital/ 

What Commercial Banks Should Bo.' 

Tlie commercial banks can follow the policy of German 
banks by under- writing the shares and debentures of industrial 
concerns so that the public may have confidence in the con- 
cerns and may purchase their shares and debentures in course 
■of time. ^0 technical experts on the staff of - the banks are 
necessary for this purpose and to have business relations with 
industrial concerns, a commercial bank should have somebody 
' on the management to be fully conversant with the financial 
side of the industries in general. These banks’ delegates will 
prove useful to industrial undertakings in view of their general 
ex|)erience in finance and will also be of advantage to banks 
themselves to protect them against losses. This will also 
promote an atmosphere of mutual confidence. But, of course, 
this new class of business requires much experience, a sound 
banking policy, considerable capital and a firm resistance to 
speculative tendencies. The Imperial Bank of India on the 
■establishment of the Reserve Bank might give a lead in this 
'direction, but the bulk of the smaller Joint-stock banks in 
India having small resources are unfit for the business. To 
•estabhsh an elective liaison between the bank and the in- 
dustrial concerns it is necessary that the entire banking business 
of an industrial concern to be financed by the hank should 
he in the hands of only one bank. 

The Banking Committee recommend the appointment of 
Local Advisory Committees in Banks to create a sympathetic 
attitude of the banks towards industries. These committees 
will provide reliable information to the banks regarding the 


^ The foreign experts who collaborated with the Banking Com- 
jnittec do not accept the position that industrial concerns in India 
.should be expected to have their working capital sui^plied by com- 
mercial banks even if adequate security is offered. Not only block, 
but also normal working capital has to be furnished out of the firmhs 

own capital, and before the firm is fit for Industrial Banking 

it must have been in operation for a sufficient x^eriod to x^i*ove that it 

is strong enough.. We consider this as the sound arrange- 

ment so that the exxoressions “ ideal arrangement ” and “minimum 
working capital”. . . .seem too weak to us. . . . We understand by the 
“ normal working capital the capital, which the industiial concern 
can employ during the whole year, on the basis of its present capacity, 
whiist only the amount in excess of that noimal capital needed in the 
busy season. . . .may i^easonably be expected from bank credit. If 
the \vhole of the w^orklng capital of an industrial concern is borrowed 
money, ] 3 art of the loan would become locked up, and the concern 
would never be free fi’orxi indebtedness to the bank.” See Api:)endix I 
'to the Central BanJamg Committee Meport, pp. 610, 611, also Enclosure 
II, pp. 631, 632. 
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status and fiiiaiiGiar position of their customers., Tlie, func- 
tions of these Local, Boards should be' purely of •an advisory; 
characterj otherwise the responsibility of the bank management 
. will he weakened. These advisory Boa^rds wdl be selected by 
the Birectors and the choice should fall on the leading men 
in business and industry. 

Eegarding the granting of loans on personal security, the 
hanks in India are not in a position to do that, and even in 
Western countries such loans are confined to very big firms.. 

cannot, therefore, recommend an indiscriminate exten-- 
■sion. of the system of granting cle.an credits by banks in 
India. But the banks should treat borrowers according 
to their integrity and financial position regarding loans and 
securities an cl if borrowers are of good standing as to Justify 
loans on personal security, this should be done. 

At present Government securities are more popular than 
industriai securities because of the credit of the Government 
and the rates of interest offered by them. The fiscal policy of 
the Government is also responsible for this fact as the investors 
are not sure that the Government will guarantee protection 
against foreign competition. ‘‘ We think that a nationaliza- 
tion of the country’s fiscal policy would , enable industrial 

investments to become equally attractive with Govern- 
ment security.” 

Provincial Industrial Corporation. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee have recommend- 
ed the establishment of a Provincial Industrial Corporation 
for every province, with branches, if necessary, and with capital 
initially or permanently supplied by the Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned. But this creation is dependent upon the 
will and judgment of Provincial Governments.® To what 

® SiiLer uiaK.es llte foLowing temai'Ks in liis Atimde of JMssent* 

‘ I am convinced that the establishment of indiistiiai banks is not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary. I regret that my colleagues 
have been led to make their recommendation vague and perhaps mis- 
leading. For, as the recommendation now stands, it seems to imply 
that the case for the establishment of such institutions has still to be 
proved before the Provincial Minister takes amy action. The Tndiis- 
tria.l Commission v’iiich considered the matter in 1918 recom, mend- 
ed the constitution of an expert committee to consider the question 
of the estaldisliment of industrial banks for financing industries in. 
India. The .Banking Committee which is surely an expert committee 

would be failing in its duty if it did not unequivocally press 

for the establishment of industrial banks in the proraices, the need 
for which has been emphatically pressed by all the Indian witnesses 

I do not think, therefore, that it will bo necessary for the 

future ministers in the provinces where the banking committees have 
recommended the creation of industrial banks to^go over the same 
gTound. . . .as we have traversed.* See his Rlinute of ' Dissent, pp. 635- 
636. He, therefore, definitely recommends the estabiishment of 
Provincial Corporations immediately in Bombay, Madras and BengaL. 
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industries should help be granted is solely to be determined 
by the Corporation and the Government. /‘We think it un- 
desirable to fetter in any way the discretion of Provincial 
Governments in a matter which is of fundamental importance 
from the point of view of provincial development by suggest- 
ing hard and fast criteria for the grant of assistance by the 

proposed Corporation. At the same time we hold that 

the advisability of giving assistance in any particular case 
should depend on the extent to which the enterprise will be 
of benefit to the public, and will add to the productive power 
of the province and provide employment for its people, and not 
merely on its probable advantage to the promoters of the 
industry.” 

The share capital will vary from x>^'ovince to province 
according to industrial needs. As far as possible it should 
be obtained from the ijublic, and failing that the Committee 
have recommended that the Government should purchase as 
much of the capital as is not purchased by the public. This 
method is preferable to the guarantee of dividend on share 
capital. The share capital should be supplemented by deben- 
ture capitaP which should not be more than twice the amount 
uf share capital in the beginning, and to make the investment 
attractive the Government should guarantee interest on deben- 
tures for a limited period. If necessary, the Government 
might also purchase a portion of debentures until a regular 
market has been ( reated for them. The Committee reject the 
idea of the debentures of the Industrial Corporation being 
'Classed among trustee securities. 

The Industrial Corporation can also secure resources 
through long-term deposits from the public for a period of not 
less than two years. Short-term finance will be obtained by 
industrial concerns from existing institutions. The money 
so obtained should not be lent out for longer periods than the 
currency of the deposits. This proposal that deposits for less 
than two years should not be accepted by the Corporation is 
designed to prevent competition with private joint-stock banks. 
So long as the Government is interested in the Corporation 
through subscription of share or debenture capital, or through 
guarantee of dividends or interest on such capital, it should be 
represented on the Board of Directors of such Corporations. 
The Government nominee should not have the power of veto, 


^ Debenture issues should not exceed the amount of the put- 
standing long-term loans, and must not be more than five or six times 
tiie amount of share capital. This would secure good profits to the 
Corporation and the debentures at all times would be covered by long- 
term secured loans and the additional security provided by capital 
i/O the extent of 20 per cent, of debenture issue will be enough. 
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sliould be entitled to ask for a reference to tbe Goyerri--'- 
nient if be does not agree with the views of the Board on impor- 
■ tant matters. By-laws >sbould be framed by the Corporatioin 
giving the conditions under which it may grant loans to indus- 
trial concerns. This will ensure that the business of the Cor- 
poration is condiicted in a fair and impartial manner. Buring 
the currency of the interest of the Government, siieli by-laws 
should require the sanction of the Government.^^ 

An All-India Inddstrtal Corpoeation. 

This institution can secure proper liaison in the matter of 
finance, and a direct connection with the large spending depart- 
ments of the Central Government and correiation of industries, 
with railway rates, customs and stores purchase policies- 
of the Government. This question is to be finally decided by 
the demands of the Provincial Governments requiring the^ 
services of such a Central Institution or by the Central Legisla- 
ture. For some time at least there will not be national in- 
dustries of such importance in so large a number as to justify 
the establishment of such a Corporation to enable it to invest 
its funds remuneratively, and t e existing national industries can 
be financed directly or indirectly by the Federal Government, 
It will, therefore, be a long time before the establishment of 
such an All -India Corporation will be justified. But the co-ordi- 
nating and supplementary functions proposed to be entrusted to- 
the Corporation will be there. For these reasons an All-India 
Industrial Board with advisory functions is to be recommended. 
It should consist of the Government Members of the Industries- 
and Finance Departments, representative businessmen con- 
nected with finance, banking, commerce and industry and 
representatives of Provincial Industrial Corporations, 

Its Functions. 

The Board can take up periodical surveys of Indian indus- 
tries and suggest the true lines of progress by avoiding over- 
production. it can help the Provincial Governments in pre- 
paring their programmes of industrial reconstruction and it -will 
thus be able to avoid unnecessary inter-provincial competition 
in particular industries. It can render services regarding 
the collection and dissemination of industrial intelligence so 
very useful to all provinces. Iii Europe and America such 
statistics of production are being compiled which enable 
governments to follow definite credit and currency policies, and 
in India this work can be entrusted to the xill-Indla Board. It 


Minute of Dissent of Mr, N, E. Barker, pp, 544-545, where- 
he lays down certain functions of the Corporations and suggests- 
precautionary measures for controlling their xiractices. 
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can maintain a staff of experts, keep up to date tke results of 
industrial surveys by studies and researches conducted by 
experts, give suitable advice to the corporations regarding issues 
of debentures, etc., can guide the general policy of the Pro- 
vincial Corporations in making investments' in securities of 
industrial corporations, and it can advise the Government and 
Provincial Industrial Corporations with regard to the floating 
of inland and foreign loans. It can enquire into the organiza- 
tion of Indian industries and make suitable recommendations 
thereon. The Government can depend upon it for advice on 
commercial and industrial education on proper lines, and it 
can also formulate some schemes for drawing out small sayings 
for industrial investments. Most of all it can emphasize upon 
the Central Government the need for formulating their fiscal, 
financial, railway rates and stores purchase policies to suit 
the interests of Indian industries and suitable action for advanc- 
ing the interests of industries in general can be undertaken, 
by the Board. 
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The Managing Agency System, 


The managing agency system occupies a very important 
place in the financing of industries in India. There are firms 
of outstanding reputation which bring new industrial concerns 
into existence, draw up the memorandum and articles of associ- 
ation and perform the other preliminary operations. They 
also define the voting powers of the shareholders and reserve 
ample powers for themselves in order to exercise control over 
the concerns they manage. The following table, including a 
list of the managing agents of Calcutta, shows the extent to 


■which industries are controlled by the 

system 

: — 
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Andrew Yule & Co. 

• • 54 

10 

18 

14 


3 

1 

8 

Dan can Bros. . . 

.. 25 

1 

24 

. . 





Martin & Co. . . 

. . 22 



7 

6 

8 


i 

Octavius Steel Co. 

.. 20 


13 

1 

5 

1 



Dunlop . . 

.. 17 

4 

13 




Bird & Go. . . 

.. 18 

8 


3 

2 

5 



McLeod k Co. 

.. 17 

5 

6 



6 



Oi Handers Arbuthnot & Co. 

.. 17 

2 

5 

3 


6 


i 

Williamson Magor & Co. 

.. 17 


16 

1 




Sliaw Wallace & Co. 

. .. 16 


7 

6 




3 

Jardine Skinner & Co. . . 

. . 16 

4 

6 

4 




2 

Ivilburn & Co. 

. . 15 


9 

3 

*2 

‘i 



Davonport & Co. 

H. V. Lcwy & Co. 

. . 14 
.. 13 


14 

i2 





Balmer Lawiie &■ Co. . . 

. . 12 



2 

5 



5 

F. W. Heio'ers & Co. . . 

..11 

_2' 


s 




1 

McNeill & Co. . . , . 

..10 

1 


8 




1 

Killick Nixon k Co. 

. - 9 




*2 

*7 



Begg Sutherland & Co. 

.. 8 




1 


5 

/*2 

Viliiers. Ltd. . . 

B : 


'3 

3 





Kettlewell Biillen & Co. 

... - 6. 

■'*2 

1 





■"'■*'3 

Oeo- Henderson & Co. . . 

■ . . o 

■2'' 

3 

. . 





Birla Bros. . . . . 

^ 4' : 

1 







Jas. Finlay k Co. 

: 4 

1 

‘.3 




. . 

* • 

Thomas Duff & Co. 

.. 3 

3 


, . 




- 4 

■Other Firms (11) 

.. 26 

6 

*6 

4 

*6 

;3 ' 


1 

Total 

..885 

52 ' 

147 

'■.■79, ; 

29/ 

AO: ,, 

6 

32'; 


The system is a peculiarly Indian phenomenon, having no 
parallel in any other country of the world. In its origin, it 
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is a contmuation of the large trading houses which carried on 
banking, industry and other activities- indiscriminately; The- 
promotion of the cotton textile industry in India is almost 
solely due to the managing agency system. The pluck and 
enterxnise of the early Parsee founders of the cotton mills in 
India deserves admiration. The firms of secretaries and agents^ 
had a very large^ stake in the capital and fortunes of cotton 
concerns and their services in the initial stages of the cotton 
industry, specially in Bombay and Ahmedabad, were praise- 
w’^orthy. Even now, firms of managing agents play a pre- 
dominant part in the promotion of various industries in India., 

In Bombay, when an industrial concern, particularly a 
cotton mill, is started, the managing agents raise capital from 
persons who trust them. The working capital is obtained from 
private de|)osits and cash credits from hanks. The deposits 
are for six to twelve months and bear interest at abPut 4|- to 
6| per cent, which to a great extent depends upon the position 
of the mill and the standing of the managing agents. Loans 
from banks are obtained on the guarantee of the managing 
agents and now the liquid assets of the concern are hypothe- 
cated to the bank. When the Imperial Bank of India grants 
loans on the strength of promissory notes, the latter must bear 
two signatures, and thus the personal guarantee of the manag- 
ing agents is also taken. This is not necessary when loans are 
obtained against government and other trustee securities. In 
some cases the managing agents provide finance in case they 
are appointed agents for buying raw materials and selling the 
products of the industry. 

In Ahmedabad, the system has been admitted to be an 
unqualified success. The total Mock capital, required for 
starting a cotton mill in Ahmedabad, is Es. 20 lakhs of which 
Es. 5 lakhs is initially raised by share capital, and the balance- 
is raised in the form of seven-year deposits for Es. 5 lakhs 
and the remainder Es. 10 lakhs is raised either through one-year 
deposits or found by the managing agents themselves. The 
seven-year deposits are attracted by the device of granting 
a share to the depositor in the agency commission. The manag- 
ing agency is made into a limited concern with a nominal 
capital of Es. 1,000 divided into 1,000 shares of rupee one each. 
A person who is prepared to deposit Es. 5,000 with the concern 
is given one share of the agency company and he is thus entitled 
to one-thousandth part of the agency commission. The value 
of this one rupee share in the market is often about Rs. 700 to 
Es. 800. These shares can be sold off by the holders at their 
will. 

The deposits received by the mills mostly come from indi- 
viduals and vary on the average from Es. 5,000 to Es. 10,000* 
Before the War, all the deposits used to come from the publie 
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in Alimedal)a(i or tlxe adjoining villages, but after tbe War, some 
of tbe concerns have accnmniated reserves and these reserves are 
now inter-deposited. Tlie deposits from rural areas have fallen 
because of the fall in tbe prosperity of tbe people and because 
of Government competition. The Ahmedabad public regard a 
deposit with a mill company safer than with a bank because of 
the business integrity of the managing agents. In Ahmedabad 
mills get little assistance from banks because the latter are not 
prepared to invest their short-term resources in block capital, 
and the former are unwilling to pledge their stocks for advances 
ior short periods as this would ruin the whole fabric of their 
credit. The managing agents get a commission for selling the 
products. The rates of interest offered on deposits in Ahmeda- 
bad were as follows for a number of years : — 

Per cent. 

1923 . . . . 6 

May, 1926 . . . . 5| 

January, 1927 .. .. 5 

October, 1929 . . . . 5| 

The rate which the managing agents charge on advances made 
by them is never more than 6 per cent, and compares favour- 
ably with rates on deposits, because the amount they can be 
■called upon to advance may sometimes be very large. The 
following statement siiow^s how the mills of Ahmedabad and 
Bombay get their iinanee : — 

{In Lakhs of Biipees.) 

Bombay Ahmedabad 

Figiires of 64 Mills Pigures of 56 M’ills 


.Amount loaned by the 

Bs. 

Percentage of 
total 
ii nance 

Percentage of 
E.S. ' . total 
finance 

managing agents 

5,32 

21 

6,64 

24 

Amount loaned by banks 
Amount of public de- 

2,26 

9 

42 

4 

posits 

2,73 

11 

4,26 

39 

Amount of share capital . 
Amount of debentures 

12,14 

49 

3,40 

32 

issued 

2,38^ 

10 

8 

1 


It ■will he noticed that the amount of piihlic deposits and 
the amount directly loaned by managing agents are far more 
important than the amounts loaned by hanks. The system 
of public deposits specially in Ahmedabad is commendable, and 
without it the industry would not have made as much progress 
as it has done. Like many other elements in Indian economic 

^ Made op of 46 from managing agents, 63 from banks and 
139 from the public. 
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life, tlie system is doomed. In times of depression public 
deposits fall and tlie concern may come to grief. From tke point 
of view of the depositor, the investment is safe as long as the 
concern may he well-equipped and well-managed, but being 
an iinseeiired creditor, the depositor might stand to lose. 

In Calcutta the managing agency system mainly prevails 
in jute, coal, cotton and tea industries where the powers of 
managing agents are very wide. They are the founders of the 
concerns, arrange for the finance in various Avays, purchase 
the raAv materials, supervise the manufacture, sell the 
products and conduct the management of the concern in all 
possible ways. They also give the guarantees when banks so 
require, but the guarantee in Calcutta is merely this that the 
overdrafts granted are always covered hy stocks. 

In Bihar and Orissa the managing agents are most active 
in the coal mining and iron and steel industries. Of the lesser 
industries they support most of the electrical enterprises, the 
lime factories and the larger mica mines and a good part of the 
sugar industry. Their disadvantages from a purely provincial 
point of view are that '' they have concentrated mainly on 
industries dependent on the exhaustible resources of the pro- 
vince and have not, save in the matter of sugar, developed 
other industries, not so dependent.” (See Bihar and Orissa 
Banking Committee Report,) 

Though the managing agency system has done a great deal 
for the industrial development of the Bombay province it has 
serious drawbacks. In many cases managing agents, in addi- 
tion to managing their mills, have traded and speculated and 
the consequent weakness of their position has reacted upon the 
finances of the mills, because banks have recalled loans even 
from sound industrial concerns owing to the deterioration in 
the financial position of the managing agents. It is true that 
in times of crises, t^ey have incurred extensive losses as a result 
of financing the miUs under their control, but in many cases 
these loans have been turned into debentures, and the control 
has passed on to them in place of remaining with the share- 
holders who have lost all their capital invested in industries. 
The managing agency system works well in good times when 
the jnanaging agents may themselves supply finance. In bad 
times, however, the managing agents are not able to cope with 
the financial requirements of the industries. 

Mr. Manu Subedar, in his Minute of Dissent to the Central 
Banking Committee Report, summarises the disadvantages 
thus : The system is old-fashioned and it has outlived its 

utility. It is disadvantageous to the shareholders, whose in- 
terests always come second to those of the managing agents. 
It has now held the field in industry to an alarming extent. 
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inrlustriai capital could be drawn and new concerns could 
be promoted with ease only through the great established firms 
■of managing agents. Outside of them they would have an 
uphill task. This is not a healthy situation as it does not augur 
for extensive development of industry. Managing agents 
have contracts with provision not only for long periodSy but 
for their perpetual renewal and often the nianagiiig agents 
could not be got rid of, except when they resign. Some of the 
contracts involve payments to them on purchase for the com- 
pany, and some on sales and some on both. In some cases 
the managing agents get their commission on production 
without any reference to the condition of the company.” In 
this way a large portion of the profits of the concern are absorb- 
ed by the managing agents and the industry is made less attrac- 
tive to the investor. Hence the system checks the flow of 
capital into the industry. They speculate on the stock 
exchanges in the shares of their own concerns and take advan- 
tage of a rise of prices ‘‘ to boom their shares and unload them 
.at top level, leaving the public to hold the baby.” In this 
way they give to industry a bad name. The managing agency 
contracts are sold without any reference to shareholders and 
the shareholders, who have purchased the shares on the personal 
reputation and efficiency of some partners in the firms of manag- 
ing agents, find their investments in the hands of young and 
incompetent hands who may be completely unfit to carry on the 
work. The managing interest often represents promoter’s 
charges wdiioh ought not to be a drag on the enterprise for ever. 
It sometimes represents a capitalized goodwill which a new 
party purchases with the idea that he gets a full right to use 
the concern to his advantage within the law. With the passage 
of time, it is inevitable that under the system the concern 
should pass on into incapable hands and involve Indian 
industry into bad times. 

The Bombay Shareholders’ Association, nn its memorandum 
before the Tariff Board, complained that the extraordinary 
powers conferred upon the managing agents turned them from 
managers into masters and that the supervision of the board 
had become a farce. The gathering of personal interests around 
the orbit of mills militates against the attainment of internal 
■economies and improvements in organization. It was utged 
by the association that office allowances and commissions on 
production and sales should be abolished and that the commis- 
.sion on profits should he confined to business profits only and 
.should be charged on profits after providing for depreciation. 
Objection was also tak n to the clause empowering the agents 
to obtain compensation in case of winding up. Eeferences 
were made to cases where managing agents required thier 
companies to convert their rupee indebtedness into gold dollar 
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liabilities j tims involving the companies into an extra liability 
of about Es. 85 lakhs on the basis of the prevailing rate of 
exchange. Cases were mentioned to show how managing 
agents acting as selling agents had utilized for their personal 
benefit the funds of their companies. The managing agents 
do not refund to their mills commission or rebate on insurance. 
(See Bombay Shareholders’ Association’s Memorandum pre- 
sented to the Tariff Board.) 

It is thus clear that attemi)ts should be made to make 
industrial enterprises in India less dependent on the system 
for future development. The foreign experts who collaborated 
with the Indian Banking Committee rate : '' The managing 

agency system is open to criticism. There ought to be still 
another financial agency to meet the requirements of industrial 
firms, which would make industry less dependent on that 
institution. A. company with a proper board enjoying friend- 
ly sympathy and banking advice, ought to be in a position to 
manage its own affairs.” (See Enclosure II on page 635, 
Ge-niral BanMng Committee Report,) 

The system of the transfer of control of industry by here- 
dity or by sale without the consent of the shareholders 
to parties not approved of by them must be put an end to by 
law and when the Indian Companies Act is revised, reforms 
should be made in this direction. Further, the managing 
agency contracts should be limited to a certain number of 
years and should be good during that period only. Some 
restrictions will have to be placed on the existing agencies. 
Speculation in the shares of the mills managed by the manag- 
ing agents will have to be stopped to promote the flow of 
capital into industry. In paragraph 693 of their Beport the 
Indian Banking Committee write : We, accordingly, recom- 

mend that the Bank Act should prohibit the organization of 
a bank on the managing agency system and provide further 
that any arrangement made subsequently for conducting the 
management of a bank under such a system shall be void. 
The object we have in view is to prevent long-term agency 
contracts being given to firms or individuals creating, so to 
say, a hereditary title to the agency.” 
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, The Managing Agency System, 

(Continued.) 

of tlie managing; agency system -witli parti- 
cular reference to . cotton mills- has been examined in some 
detail by the Indian Tariff Board, 1932. The main features of 
'the system have been enumerated in their Eeport as below : — 

(1) Period of Agreement.— In Bombay and Calcutta a 
managing agency agreement is fixed for a specified liiii/ial period 
.at the end of which the discontinuance of the a.greement is 
dependent on an extraordinary resolution of the company 
to t;hat eiiect. The iisiial period of the agreement varies from 
.30 to 40 years in Bombay and from 10 to 20 yea.rs in Calcutta. 
In Ahmedabad the agreements are not subject to any time 
limit and are generally described as being permanent and lion- 
changeable. 

(2) Payment to Agents.— The payment consists of an 
ctfiee allowance fixed on a monthly basis and also of a commis- 
sion based generally on a certain percentage of the profit. The 
cffice allowance is intended as a contribution by the constituent 
company towards the expenses incurred on its behalf at their 
head office by the managing agents. In Bombay the allowance 
exceeds the actual out-of-pocket expenses and assumes parti- 
ally the form of an additional remuneration to the managing 
agents, Tlie profit on which commission is calculated is taken 
to mean gross profit before making provision for depreciation. 
There is no office allowance in Ahmedabad and the payment 
consists of a commission on sales and in some cases on produc- 
tion which may be fixed according to the option of the agent 
at a certain percentage of the value or at a definite amount per 
unit. In Bombay the commission is subject to a certain 
minimum ranging from Es, 6,000 to as much as Es. 1,20,000 
per year. 

(3) Subsidiary Services.— The managing agent is entitled 
to work for and contract with the company in respect of various 
.services such as purchase of materials, the sale of finished goods, 
the insurance of building, plant and stock, etc., for wliich addi- 
tional remuneration is received by the agent. 

(4) Control by Directors.— The managing agent is subject 
to the supervision of the directors of the company in respect 
-of the work of managing the company’s business. The 
duties and obligations of the managing agents are stated in 
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-detail in tlie agTeement and tlie residual power is vested in tlie 
■directors. In some cases the residual power is conferred on the 
"managing agent. ' , , ' 

(5, Nommaiion of Direotors by Managing Agents, — -The 
managing agent has the right to nominate one or two persons 
for appointment on the board of directors of the company. 

(6) Agents Claim to Compeyisafion, — The inanaging agent 
has the right to continue in ofhce if the business of the company 
is transferred during the pendency of the agreement to another 
party. In case of refusal he is entitled to claim compensation. 
In case a company is wound up, the managing agent is entitled 
to claim compensation on a scale equivalent to the commission 
earned by him during the previous hve years. In many cases 
the managing agent is also entitled to compensation if the 
agency is terminated by mutual agreement. 

(7) Assignment of Interests and Ftmotions, — ^In Bombay 
..and x4.hmedabad the agreements provide that the managing 
agent may assign to a third party his interest or duties under 
the agreement without the sanction of the directors. In some 
cases the agreements provide that the managing agent can 
assign at his will not only his interest in earnings but also the 
whole agreement. 

It is necessary to point out that a description of 
the managing agency system based on agreements and articles 
•of association does not necessarily correspond with the system 
.as it is found in actual operation ‘^and that unless the aceeunb 
given above is qualified with reference to its actual working, 
the impression conveyed may be misleading. Since the prin- 
cipal criticisms directed against the system refer rather 

to its actual working than to its technical features, it is to this 
.aspect of the question that we desire mainly to devote our atten- 
tion. In doing so, it is necessary first of all to refer to the. func- 
tions performed hy or attributed to managing agents in the 
industrial economy of India.” [Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board, 1932, page 81.) 

FUNCTIOlSfS. 

It is said that managing agents perform throe main func- 
tions : firstly, the pioneering of new industrial enterprises in the 
sense of prospecting, research, etc., secondly, the provision of 
finance and tiiirdiy, the day-to-day management of industries. 
Regarding the first function it may be said that leaving oat 
.a few industries brought into existence by the Government, 
nearly all big industrial enterprises owe their existence to the 
enterprise of managing agents. The leading managing houses 
still maintain a tradition of healthy and cautious development 
of industries, which is one of the most important infiaences 
iavouring the continuance of the managing agency system 
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in this country. Of course, every managing agent cannot 
claim the ability, prudence or resources of the great business 
houses by which the system was founded. In the ease of nearly 
all well-established industries in the country, there is no longer 
any necessity for the services of a special agency for the work 
of pioneering and initial development. The first of these func- 
tions has, therefore, little application to the well-established 
industries under the present circumstances. 

The provision of finance is the x^ncipal service rendered 
by managing agents. They lend money to mill companies 
under their control from their own resources and loans from 
banks are almost invariably secured on the signatures of manag- 
ing agents. The lending banks require two signatures in con- 
nection with loans that they advance and this practice is so 
general as to necessitate the services of the managing agency 
system. It is through the managing agent that the public 
deposit system has been very successful in Ahmedabad. 
In several cases a considerable part of the share capital is held 
by the managing agent himself. ''It will be seen, therefore, 
that taking conditions as they are, in the great majority of 
cases the managing agent plays so important a part and holds 
so large a stake in the provision of finance that his presence 
must be regarded as indispensable to the industry.”^- 

The conditions /which are indispensable for the financing 
of the industry according to the managing agency system will 
lose their force under two circumstances ; firstly, if the bank- 
ing system of India is so re-organized as to meet more adequa- 
tely the financial requirements of industries and secondly, the 
State may grant protection so that investment will be more 
attractive than in the past. In this connection the Beport 
of the Tariff Board referred to above remarks that "Both 
these are for the present hypothetical conclitions and their 
possible reaction on the usefulness of the managing agency 
system it is impossible to forecast. It has been suggested 
that if before a new company is allowed to he started, it is laid 
down as an obligatory condition that a reasonable proportion 
of capital against working expenses should be provided in the 
form of subscribed capital, the services of a managing agent 
will become of much less importance to a company. This is 
undoubtedly so. But the proposition assume>s either that the 
necessar^^ proportion of working capital in addition to 
fixed capital can ordinarily be provided hY means of share 
capital or that it is better to restrict industrial development 
than to permit the formation of more companies on the present 
lines. I^either of these assumptions can be accepted as vaUd 


^ Report of the Tariff Board regarding the grant of protection to 
the cotton textile industry, 1932, para. 71. 
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■'Under present conditions. In our experience of Indian indus- 
'tries, we have seldom come across a. case in wliicli sufficient 
funds for working as well as fixed capital have been found, in 
the form of paid-up share capital, even where a firm is started 
. under the auspices of a reputed managing* agent.” (Page. 83 of 
llie Eeport.) 

Bibadvantages op this System op Eixaxce. 

The iinancial methods of managing agents are unsound 
because they provide finance on wrong lines. It is because 
the proportion of short term funds in the total capitalisation 
•of the companies renders their finance exceedingly unstable. 
The Tariff Board do not seem to agree with this view as is clear 
from the following statement in their Eeport on page 84 : — ■ 

Although theoretically the system is from a financial 
point of view nnsonnd, it seems to have effectively stood the 
test of experience up till now. The evils of the system will 
not be apparent so long as the management is in careful and 
competent hands and is able to show successful results. But 
once this condition ceases to apply, the system will inevitably 
break down . . . .Like many other aspects of the managing 
agency system the snccess of its financial arrangements depends 
largely on the personal factor. Unless this is borne in mind 
no judgment regarding the managing agency system can be 
other than misleading.’" 

The practice of inter-investment of funds among concerns 
under the same management is disadvantageous. Surplus 
funds or funds raised on the credit of one company may be 
invested in other companies under the same managing agents. 
Debentures issued by one company may be subscribed to en- 
tirely or mainly by other companies in the same group or in 
winch the managing agent has an interest. The Tarill Board 
condemn this practice in the following words : — 

There is in our opinion little justification for a practice 
of this kind. Eot merely does it involve serious unfairness to 
shareholders in the concerns whose funds are thus transferred 
but the practice often tends to the perx)etuation of thoroughly 
insolvent concerns which it would be to the interest of manag- 
ing agents and of the industry as a -whole to have closed down.” 

The managing agent is substantially interested in the share 
capital of the company. The proportion of the total share 
capital held by Ahmedabad agents is generally 40 to 50 per 
cent. In this respect two general considerations are involved. 
First, the larger the holding of a managing agent in the share 
capital of the company, the closer the identity of his interests 
with those of the company. On the other hand, where the bulk 
•of the capital is held by the managing agent, the rest of the 
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shareliolders are left with hardly any effective voice in th®' 
management of the company, the control of which remains en- 
tirely with the managing agent. Under such circumstances,, 
if the management is in inefficient hands, the preponderant 
holding of a managing agent may prove disastrous for the^ 
coinpaiiy because the voice of the shareholders is ineffective. 
Where the managing agent represents a high standard of ability 
and sense of responsibility, it may make little difference to the 
company to what extent the managing agent is interested in 
the share capital of the company. 

The third function of the managing agency is associated 
with the day-to-day management of the industry. Much of 
the criticism against the system refers to the manner in which 
the current management of mills is carried on. The main 
aspect of the current management of mills w^hich has come- 
under criticism is the -way in which managing agents have dis- 
charged their obligations in respect of various subsidiary 
services undertaken by them. It is an inevitable feature of thC' 
managing agency system that the agent may contract for the 
performance on behalf of the company of such services as the 
purchase of materials and machinery, the sale of finished goods, 
the insurance of fixed and liquid goods, etc. This may lead 
to a conflict of interest between the agent and the company 
which in practice may amount to the subordination of the 
interests of the company to those of the agent. The manag- 
ing agent may have a financial interest in the supply, sales or 
insurance agency as the case may he. The Tariff Board have 
summarised these defects as below : — 

It is, however, a legitimate inference that a situation in 
which a managing agent is financially interested in services 
performed by him for his company is one which may lead to 
serious abuse. The abuse may occur in various directions* 
In purchase of materials, stores and machinery, it may take 
the form of purchases at unreasonable times, in excessive quan- 
tities and without due regard to quality, suitability and com- 
parative cost. In sales of finished goods, v/here the selling 
agent is required to guarantee the mill against losses on out- 
standings, it may lead to slackness in enforcing the obliga- 
tion of the selling agent and consequent accumulation of out- 
standings. In respect of insurance, it may prevent the mill 
from taking advantage of the low rates of premia which may 
prevail at times of intense competition among insurance com- 
panies and in cases where the managing agent is interested in 
a foreign insurance company, it may prevent the mill company 
from supporting Indian enterprise if it wishes to.’’ (Para, 75 
of the Eeport.) 

The benefit of any discount, rebate or commission which 
the managing agent may receive on account of purchases, sales 
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or insurance on 'behalf of the company properly belongs to the 
company. Except some out-of-pocket expenses, the whole of 
this benefit should be credited to the company’s account. ■ 

The way in which managing agents are remunerated is 
■also open to criticism. The Tariff Board in 1926-27 pointed 
out that payment h 3 ^ commission on profits was the most satis- 
factor}^ method of remuneration^ and the Tariff Board of 1932 
concur in this view as follows 

'' Taking managing agents in India as a whole we believe 
that the prevailing practice as well as opinion among them 
favours this system of payment except in cases where a special- 
ized service is required or where the maintenance of output 
happens to he a factor of prime importance .... ik point 
in this connection which has been debated before us a great 
deal is whether the profit on which commission is calculated 
should properly include dei)reciation or not .... The ideal prac- 
tice is to regard xu’olit strictly as nett profit and to estimate 
the managing agents’ remuneration with reference to it. . . .It 
would be more in harmony with the true nature of depreciation 
as a charge on production to exclude it from profit before the 
latter is divided between the managing agent and the share- 
holders. The point, however, does not appear to us to be of 
any great practical significance since it is general^ admitted 
that if profit were taken to mean nett profit, it would be reason- 
able to allow the managing agent a higher rate of commission 
than is allowed under existing agreements.” (Pages 87, 88 
of the Eeport.) 

The question of office allowance is a very controversial 
point in connection with methods of payment. Office allow- 
ance as a separate item of payment does not occur where the 
remuneration of the managing agent is based entirely on sales 
or production. Mostly it occurs where the remuneration is 
calculated as a commission on profit. It should be regarded 
as an allowance tow’-ards expenses incurred in maintaining 
the office and not as a form of remuneration. “ The idea wiiich 
prevails among some managing agents that the office allo-vvance 
or some portion of it may he regarded as an additional remu- 
neration for the agent is to be deprecated.” 

There is another weak point in this system of management 
that a managing agent is often in charge of more mills than 
he can effectively control and it is, therefore, difficult to give 
adequate attention to the details of management. This is 
more true in Bombay?* than elsewhere. In Ahmcdabad the 
number of miUs under a single managing agent is usually fewer 
than in Bombay and the managing agent is consequently in 


2 Bejwt of the Tariff Board, 192Q-2T , page 87. 
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■closer personal toucli with the affairs of liis mill. The Tariff 
Board in 1926-27 observed that that was one reason why 
Ahmedabad had fared so much better than Bombay. This 
point seems to be independent of the managing agency system 
as it may arise under any system of management. ''Better 
results are likely to be attained from close personal attention 
than from large-scale production or management ; and it is 
significant that most of the irregularities brought to our notice 
have occurred in mills included in large groups.” 

Eegarding the existing practice of transferring interest 
in the managing agency agreement the Tariff Board recommend 
that this "should be subject to the approval of the sharehold- 
ers. No transfer of the agi’eeinent itself should be valid with- 
out the consent of the company. There is little justification 
for the j)ayment of compensation to the managing agent on the 
winding up of the company.” (Eecommendation 57, page 
2-84 of the Eoport.) 

The mere fact that objectionable features are present 
in an agreement does not necessarily mean that the system 
operates badly in that case. The Tariff Board point out that 
.agreemeiits are drafted hj lawyers who make extravagant 
provision for the safety of their clients. But the fact that 
abuses do exist cannot be controverted. These abuses can 
best be checked by the influence of the better managing agents 
themselves and of the Millovners’ Associations^ and by increas- 
ed co-operation between managing agents and associations 
representative of the interests of investors. 

The Tariff Board recommend that though in the last resort 
the most effective means of checking the abuses of the manag- 
ing agency system is organized voluntary action on the part of 
those concerned, it is necessary to supplement it by legislative 
■measures. The unduly long periods for which in many cases 
managing agents are entitled to hold office unconditionally 
may render them free of control for all practical purposes. In 
the discharge of his duties the managing agent is subject to the 
control and supervision of company directors, but as this control 
lacks the sanction of removal from office, it may prove ineffec- 
tive in case of serious incompetence. Legislation is, therefore, 
desirable in order to define the extent and nature of the control 
and supervision to be exercised by the directors and share- 
holders of the company over the managing agent. 

The Tariff Board have emphasized the api 3 ointment at an 
early date of a committee to report on the manner in which 
the Company Law should be amended. The relevant portion 
•of their recommendation may be quoted in this connection 
which is as below : — 
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'"We consider that a committee representative of the 
various interests concerned ^ should J>e api3ointed as early as 
possible to enquire into the necessity for amending the Com- 
pany Law in this regard. We recognize that a good deal of 
preliminary investigation will , be required before final decisions 
are arrived at. .. .The State has an inherent duty in every 
country to safeguard the interests' of investors and this duty 
is. rendered more imperative whenever a policy of protec- 
tion is in force. Unless reasonable steps are taken to ensure 
that the investor shares the benefits of protection, the progress 
of industries which is bound up with the confidence felt by 
•the investor will be necessarily hampered. We, therefore, think 
that there should be no avoidable delay , iii instituting the 
enquiry we have proposed.’' (Para. 82 of the Eeport.) , 
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: ■ Financing of Foreig'n Trade. 

India's total import and export trade amounts to about 
Es. 600 crores a year. The bulk of this trade is in the hands 
of non-Indian banks which are about 18 in number. Two 
of these, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son and the American 
Express Company Incorporated, deal mostly with tourist traffic 
and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the 
ational Bank of India, the Mercantile Bank of India, the 
P. and O. Banking Corporation and the Eastern Bank have 
a considerable portion of their business in India. The remaining 
eleven are branches or agencies of large banldng corporations 
doing a major portion of their business abroad. Bight of these 
have their head offices in England; three in Japan ; two in 
Holland; two in the U.S.A. ; one in France : one in Portugal 
and one in Holland^ 

The following table gives figures relating to their deposits 
and cash balances in India for a series of years- : — 





Capital 


Oasb 



No. ot 

B,eserve 

Dei^osits 

Balances 



Banks. 

and Eest. 

in India. 

in India. 




£ 

£ 

£ 




(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(16,000) 

1913 (Pre-war Year) 

■■ . 12. 

37,825 

23,270 

4,411 

1919 


. . 11 

53,070 

55,769 

22,487 

1921 


.. 15 

90,217 

56,105 

18,881 

1921 


.. 17 

111,632 

56,397 

17,675 

1922 


. . 18 

112,221 

55,033 

12,132 

1923 


. . 18 

140,103 

51,333 

10,859 

1924 


.. 18 

130,464 

52,976 

"12,2:75v' 

1925 


. . 18 

138,311 

52,909 

7,062 

1926 


.. IS 

148,003 

53,658 

8,046 

1927 


.. 18 

180,919 

51,647 

6,098 

1928 

. . 

.. 18 

187,923 

53,354 

6,042 

The 

financing of 

this foreign 

trade generally consists of 


two operations, mz.^ (1) The financing from the Indian port to 
the foreign port or mce versa^ and (2) the financing from, or to, 
the Indian port to, or from the up-country distributing or col- 
lecting centre. 


1 Central Bankinj E/i<^airy CommiUee Report, pp. 8i0 and 3.11. 

2 Jbid,, p. 
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MECH£l^"TSM OF Finance. 

The port to port trade of India is mostly in the hands of 
the foreign exchange banks which monopolise a large part of 
the second operation also of that trade."' With regard to the 
financing of exports, the procedure is this : the London 
importers of Indian produce open credits with the London banks 
and finance houses, and send advice to India through exchange 
banks. Three months’ sight I). A. or D.P. drafts are drawn 
against such credits. The exchange banks purchase tliose 
bills, send them to London, get them accepted by the banks 
concerned, endorse them and discount them in the open market. 
For purposes of rediscount of paper with the Bank of England, 
two British signatures on such paper are necessary. Thus the 
excliange banks receive back in sterling the equivalent of their 
rupee payments in India. They may also hold the purchased 
bills till maturity when trade is not very brisk and they do 
not expect an immediate employment of these funds. If these 
bills are sent for collection through exchange banks, the Indian 
exporter has to wait for the maturity of the bill before lie gats 
his money. The bulk of these bills between India and Europe, 
America and the rest of the Colonies is in sterling, Avkilc the 
drafts from and to Japan are in yen and those with China in 
terms of rupees. 

The import trade is financed by {a) 60 days’ siglit D.P. drafts 
drawn on Indian importers and (&) London Banks’ accexjtance 
of ' house ’ paper. In the latter case the London exporter 
draws a bill on the London ofiice of a foreign bank which 
accepts the bill and the drawer discounts it in the London 
money market. The accepting bank forw'-ards the relative 
documents to its branch abroad for collection of the proceeds 
from the foreign office of the exporting firm and the proceeds 
are sent to London before the bill matures. 

Both these instruments are in sterling, and in the former 
case interest is payable at 6 per cent, from the date of the bill 
to the date of the arrival of the funds in l^ondon. In the latter 
case the bill is discounted in the London money market at a 
low^er rate, and importers who have London houses of the 
standing to arrange for acceptance of their paper benefit by 
this ]3rocess. 

^ Tiie Exchange BaiiXs’ Asbociation furmshea a si a ten* cut to the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee regarding the |.aiticiratxoD of 
inuians and non-Indians in India's foreign trade which shows that 
Indians have a larger share than 15 per cent, and that the^ si^are^ of 
Indians is Increasing. (Apxjenaix lii, of tJie Voiunie of \\ rilten Evi- 
dence before the Indian Banking Committee.) Mr. 8aiker is inciined to 
believe that the actual proportion of this trade iinanctyl by Indian 
concerns comes to about 20 per cent. (P. 550 of his Fjmide of 
Dissent). Tne Indian Chamber of Commerce^ Calcutta, estimated this 
share at 15 per cent, which is accepted by the dissenting members of 
the Indian Banking Committee. 
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Witli regard to the second operation, i.e.^ the financing’ 
from, or to the Indian port to, or from the np-country distribut- 
ing or collecting centre, the process is different. The export 
trade or the movement of the produce from the village to the 
mcmdi is financed by zemindars, money-lenders, indigenons 
bankers and co-operative societies. The Imperial Bank and 
the joint-stock banks also help in financing in villages, because 
they lend money in mandis against stock in the godowns of 
commission agents and exporting honses. The latter in turn 
lend to village producers against the latters’ contracts to deliver 
goods at subsequent dates. The exchange banks take a direct 
part when the produce is moved from the mandi to the port. 
In mandis the exporters take delivery of the produce through 
a SJirojf who finances the payments and gets a commission of 
I to I per cent, over the transaction. The sJirojf h paid by 
means of demand drafts on the exporter’s firm at the port and 
signed by the firm’s representative at the inland centres* 
These drafts are purchased by the Imperial Bank, the indige- 
nous hankers and the exchange banks, and the shroffs thus get 
money to finance further transactions. The import trade 
from the importing centres to the distributing centres in India 
is generally financed by comnoission agents, shroffs and Indian 
joint-stock banks. At important centres like Amritsar, Cawn- 
pore and Delhi the D.P. drafts are usually paid on or before 
maturity by the importers. They get loans from the exchange 
or joint-stock banks against a margin of 20 per cent, of the 
value of the goods plus all import charges and have to pay 
interest at the Imperial Bank rate. 

The exchange banks also finance the imports of gold and 
silver bullion. The majority of the Bombay bullion importers 
are members of the Bombay Bullion Exchange, Limited. 
These dealers place orders directly or through the exchange 
banks. As soon as an advice is received from London or Yiew 
York of the purchase of bullion, arrangement is made with 
an exchange bank for remittance by purchasing a bullion T.T. 
This contract between the bank and the dealer is made through 
certified brokers. The bank is instructed by the dealer "whom 
to pay in London or hle-w York against complete shipping 
documents. The bank instructs its agents to make the neces- 
sary payment. As the bullion arrives in Bombay, the bank 
clears the consignment and stores it in its strong rooms and 
the dealer has to take delivery within seven days. Interest at 
the Bank of England rate, subject to a minimum of 4 per cent, 
per annum, is payable from the date of payment in London or 
ilew York to the date of paymeht in Bombay. 

Inability of Indian Banks. 

Indian joint-stock banks are not legally prohibited to take 
part in the financing of foreign trade. When the Irrational 
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Bank of India was established it did take up the business. Some 
«of the now defunct Indian joint-stock banks have at one time or 
.another done this business, and the instance of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla which failed in 1923 may be cited as an illustra- 
tion. During its six years’ career the Tata Industrial Bank 
also took up the foreign exchange business freely. The niain 
reasons why Indian joint-stock banks do not undertake this 
profitable business are as follows 

(1) The competition of well-established non-Indian 
‘exchange banks with huge reserves and capitaL 

(2) The absence of branches of Indian banks at important 
financial centres in foreign countries which prevents them from 
taking part in arbitrage and direct exchange business. 

(3) The employment of Indian banks’ resources in 
internal trade. 

(4) It is difficult for an Indian bank to establish a branch 
in London, because the bank must have a very large capital 
to command credit in the London discount market, and it 
should be in a position to bear a loss of Ks. 5,000 every month 
for at least three years.''^ It must have a trained and reliable 
-Staff with knowledge of international exchange, and the floating 
resources of the bank should be large enough to permit a big 
turn-over. The bank can hardly expect to receive in London 
local deposits or other business from the British public. 
Besides the above difficulties, exchange banks in India have 
been so well established and so well provided with funds 
through their Indian branches and the London discount market 
at cheap rates that it wmuid be difficult for an outside insti- 
tution to compete with them. Some of these dilficuities are 
such that they cannot be removed even by the Government. 

The Imperial Bank is prohibited by its charter to under- 
take the business of iinancing foreign trade apparently because 
it holds Government balances and should not take up risky 
business. 

Bupjke Import Bills. 

The bulk of both imports and exports is financed by means 
•of sterling bills. In case of exports, it is to the advantage of 
the Indian trader to draw bills on London so long as credits 
can be opened there and in this way have access to tne discount 
facilities at the international financial centre. In the case of 
imports, a very small part of the trade is financed by bills wnich 
get the advantage of the London money market ; because the 
import bills are mostly D.P. drafts, itupee bills should, there- 
fore, be introduced in this connection. The exchange banks’ 
representatives say that this is a matter of settlement between 


^ UerUml JJanic'itig UommtUee MeporU P* 
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the exporter and the importer and that the bulk of the import- 
bills coming out are for relatively small amounts^ and in their 
case the chances of creating a discount market are not great.^ 
It should be said that the present time is very opportune for 
insisting on rupee import bills being drawn, because the foreign 
manufacturers are very keen on disposing of their manufactur- 
ed goods in India. 

The foreign experts pointed out in this connection that 
the improvement in the inland bill and money market was the 
primary problem to be solved before progress to an appreciable 
extent could be expected in the use of rupee bills for settling 
foreign transactions. These bills will be drawn in the currency 
of that country where the interest rate was the lowest and the 
best discoxmt facilities were provided. Both these conditions are 
wanting in India at present. Under such circumstances, 
enforcing foreign exporters to draw rupee hills would hamper 
trade and industry by raising the cost of imported goods. 

The foreign experts assumed that India’s import trade 
was financed in the cheapest way, but this assumption is 
unjustifiable. Import bills are mostly 60 days’ D.P. drafts on 
which the Indian importer has to pay interest usually at 6 per 
cent, from the date of the bill to the date of the arrival of the 
proceeds of the hill in London. This rate is raised when the 
Bank of England rate is above 5 per cent. It is thus clear that 
the rate paid by the Indian importer is not based on the open 
market rate of discount in London and so long as this state 
of affairs continues the natural bill market for the import 
business of India is India and not England. Further, the 
exchange banks should change their method and accept the 
bills instead of purchasing them. 

Acceptance Cheeit. 

As regards the export trade, the system of bank acceptance 
credit should replace the cash credit system X3revailing at pre- 
sent in India as the latter is inelastic and interest is charged 
generally on at least haK the amount of the loan whether it is 
fully taken advantage of or not. Under an acceptance credit the 
exporter -would draw on the bank for the amount of the credit 

^ This contention of the exchange banks that these biUs are in 
yery smaJI amounts and are of no use for a discount market cannot 
be conceded. “ If the exchange banks can lend as much as 30 crores 
to Indians on their local advances, including advances against import 
bills, in spite of the bills being in small amounts, surely, a discount 
market could do the same and if it wanted to borrow on them, it might 
rediscount them in parcels to make up sufficiently large amounts. It 
is not, therefore, the size of the , bills winch stood in'the way of the 
creation of a discount market in India, but the reluctance of the banks 
to part with the profits of the business.** Mr. N. E. Barker’s Minute 
of Diasent, p. 6*58. 
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rand this Hvonld make it possiWe for hiixi during tke life of tkese 
-dpfts to send the goods forward, drawing an export draft on 
his customer and offer it for s^e to his banker in liquidation 
nf the obligation at the maturity of the rupee draft to which 
the banker has given his acceptance under the credit.’ This 
would considerably lighten the burden on the exporter during 
the period his merchandise is stored.® This is what America 
did after the war. In India acceptance credit is used only 
to a limited extent for the following reasons : — 

{a) the practical non-existence of documents of title such 
.as warehouse warrants and railway receipts in suitable form, 
the efficiency of the cash credit system, 

(c) the high stamp duty on bills, and 
{(1) the difficulty of introducing a suitable bill form for 
the whole of India. 

Existing ExIcilities. 

The Exchange Banks’ Association informed the Central 
Banking Committee that merchants are at present able to 
ubtain from the exchange banks all the assistance they require 
to finance their export and import trade provided they are of 
good reputation and possess means in reasonable proportion 
to the trade that they do.” They further said that no solvent 
business -man experienced any difficulty in obtaining finance 
only if he furnished the necessary information in the form of a 
balance-sheet, and a suggestion was made that Indian business- 
men should adopt the business-like practice of having their books 
regularly audited by a recognized auditor and a balance-sheet 
in correct form drawn from time to time.^ The Indian merchants, 


® Memorandum submitted to Indian Banking Committee by Sir 
Basil Blackett. 

^ demand relates to 'Balance-Sheets and Profit and Loss Ac 
count ’ audited by auditors approved by the (exchange) banks. 'We 
consider such a demand to be an extraordinary one. We believe 
that eveiy respectable Indian customer of the Bank would be prepared 
to fuimish the bank with full and reliable informatioii about his financial 
position if his connection and dealings with the Bank justified such 
information being supplied . . . . , it may be regarded as a tall order 
from a Bank, advancing a casual loan, asking the customer to disclose 
his fullest position to it. We disagree with the statement made by 
the experts that “ secrecy about business affairs seems much more 
cherished in India than in other countries”. The fact of the matter 
is that managers of non-national banks, not being either willing 
or able to keep in touch with their Indian customers. . . . rely for 
reports about the standing and financial position of their Indian custo- 
mers on either their subordinates or third parties like brokers — . 
and hence the ultra -conservative estimates of the credits deserved 
by Indian customers . . . . , we feel that such an extraordinary demand 
as that of having balance-sheets audited by approved auditors is, by 
itself, sufficient to make out a case for a change in the monopoly of 
the finance of India’s foreign trade .’ — Minute of Dissent to the Banking 
-Committee Beportf pp. 683, 684. 
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however, find that the state of affairs is quite unsatisfactory^ 
from the point of view of business and trade of India. The 
following are the grievances of the Indian traders against 
foreign exchange banks : — 

(1) The Indian importers are compelled to do business 
only on B.P. terms and they seldom get D.A. terms which is^- 
attributed to unsatisfactory bank references given by the 
exchange banks although the latter deny this fact. 

(2) In order to get a confirmed letter of credit opened,, 
even first class Indian importing firms have to make a deposit 
of 10 to 15 per cent, of the value of goods with the exchange 
hanks, while European houses in Calcutta are not required 
to make such deposits. 

(3) Satisfactory hank references are not supplied by the 
exchange banks to overseas merchants, though in the case of 
foreign merchants with considerably lower resources, the banks 
of foreign countries supply very good references. 

(4) The Indian merchants have no opportunity of knowing- 
under what rules the members of the Exchange Banks’ Associa- 
tion -work and that they are not consulted with regard to altera- 
tions made therein from time to time. 

(5) The excliange banks charge a penalty for the late 
completion of exchange contracts. The penalty is high and is 
capable of reduction. 

(6) When a foreign exporter drawls a bill on an Indian, 
importer and the draft is with an exchange bank for collection, 
the Indian importer has to pay the bank in rupees at the bank’s 
selling rate for demand drafts and he is not allowed to pay it 
either by the demand drafts of another exchange bank, which 
may be had at more favourable rates or by his own cheque on 
his London agent. These hanks do not accept demand drafts 
in payment, because they wdll not get in this way any com- 
mission for hill collection. 

(-7) The exchange hanks discriminate between Indian, 
and foreign insurance companies and they are forcing Indian, 
exporters to insure their goods with foreign insurance com- 
panies. As a result of this attitude of the banks India has 
been paying annually insurance premiums to the extent of' 
nearly Its. 2 to Es. 3 crores. It is desirable that the Exchange 
Banks’ .Association should lay down standards to wliich the 
insurance companies should conform for obtaining the con- 
fidence of the exchange banks and the names of those Indian 
and non-Indian companies which conform to such standards 
should be published whose policies must he accepted by all 
exchange banks without limit. In this connection the majority 
of the Central Banking Committee write that “ the fact that no 
hank has ever incurred a loss on an Indian insurance policy, we: 
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trust that the estahlishment of more cordial relations between 
the exchange banks and Indian insurance companies ma.y be 
speedily effected. With this end in view we suggest that some 
understanding might be arrived at by the exchange banks in 
consultation with representativ'es of the Indian insurance 
•companies similar to that between the Imperial Bank of India 
and these institutions.”®' ' 

(8) At present when a draft comes to an Indian importer 
through an exchange bank, the former merely gets an informal 
note asMng him to go to the bank and examine the documents 
although in the case of some European firms the facility of 
sending the documents to their offices is allowed. The reason 
given by the exchange banks is that the party is not available 
until after six or seven rounds are made. This may be true 
with regard to petty Indian merchants and dealers, but '‘we 
doubt, however, whether it applies to big Indian merchants, for 
example, those in Clive Street, Calcutta, or in the Fort, 
Bombay.” 

(9) Although the exchange banks participate in the profits 
of our foreign trade, yet they do not employ Indians and do 
not make any provision for their training. “ We are impi^essed 
by the fact that though the exchange banks have been operat- 
ing in India for more than half a century, they have not 
employed a single Indian in the superior grade of their 
^service.” It cannot be that these banks have not been able to 
find a single Indian competent to be entrusted with a superior 
post in their business. 

The majority of the Banking Committee say that “ speak- 
ing from the point of view of trade alone, it may be said that 
the facilities available at present for financing India's foreign 
trade, both import and export, are sufficient.'' Mr. R. Sirker 
and his other colleagues in their separate IDmutes: of DUseyit 
do not accept this contention and rightly point out that to have 
adequate resources is one thing and to utilize them impartially 
between Indian and European traders is quite another thing. 
These banks do not utilize their vast resources in granting 
•equal facilities to Indiau traders and the low proportion of 
oiir share is due to the helpful advice and financial and other 
.askstance granted to non-Indians, which however is not avail- 
.able to Indians to the same extent. There is racial discrimina- 
tion exercised by foreign exchange banks whose representatives 
themselves admitted before the Indian Banking Committee 


® Mr. N. E... Barker suggests ‘ that the proper ahocatiou of insur- 
.ance business beWeen Indian and non-Indian companies should be 
settled by a meeting of representatives of the banks and the Associa- 
tion of Indian Insurance Companies. But if they cannot come to 
«an agreement the Government will have to step in and arbitrate.’ — 
Minute of Dissent, p. 562. 
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that through social intercourse their European officials had 
more opportunities of obtaining intimate knowledge of the 
integrity and resources of foreign clients than that of Indians.. 

The extent of a nation’s participation in foreign trade 
depends upon the facilities provided by the banking system. 
Japan made special progress during the last 50 years in this 
respect because of the special assistance provided by the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank established in 1880. The share of the 
nationals of the Japanese foreign trade increased from about 
one per cent, in 1874 to 69.6 per cent, of exports and 86.6 per' 
cent, of imports in 1922.^ The exchange hanks finance our 
inland trade also on account of goods or produce in transit 
prior to export or immediately subsequent to imports and if 
they continue to finance this trade they will prove a menace 
to the development of national banking. These banks are 
conducting their operations without a proper regard for our 
national interests and this has hindered the development of 
the monetary organization of the country. They opposed the 
first Central Bank proposal of 1900 and in 1904 they again 
opposed the proposal to allow the Presidency Banks to borrow 
in London to relieve monetary stringency in India and this 
continued up to 1920 when the Imperial Bank Act was passed.^^ 
“ These are in brief the problems confronting us, namely, first 
that the Indian exporters and importers are seriously handi- 
capped by the step-motherly treatment of the foreign banks ; 
secondly, that our general economic development is being jeo- 
pardised by their present mode of operations ; and thirdly, 
that these are matters in which our nationals do not receive 
due encouragement. The situation demands immediate inter- 
vention by the Government particularly as the foreign banks 
are now holding a predominant position in the banking world 
of India.” 

Eegulation of their Operations. 

(1) EestricUons proposed . — The exchange banks should 
confine themselves to port towns and mainly to foreign 
trade finance. They should not open any new branches in 
the interior. This is necessary for the development of existing- 
Indian banks and for the successful working of new ones. The 
exchange banks will then utilize the services of Indian banks- 
for their business in the interior which will strengthen the posi- 
tion of the latter. Mr. Barker quotes in this connection the 
Proceedings of the International Conference on the Treatment 
of Foreigners held in Paris in 1929 and says that ‘‘ In the course 
of the discussion it was accepted that the right of international 


^ Present-Day Japans p. 136, quoted by Mr. Barker. 
Minute of Dissent, by Mr. Barker, p. 657. 
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commerce would not apply to the retail trade or liawMng and 
peddling and that every, nation could reserve to its own nationals 
these subsidiary trades/' 

In this connection the practice of foreign exchange banks 
is also significant in other countries. They are confined to the 
chief financial centres like Paris and Berlin or to the port towns 
as, in Egypt, Australia, Brazil and Argentina. The majority 
of the Central Banking Committee do not accept this sugges- 
tion on the ground that this will imply discrimination and that 
it will interfere with the facilities for Indian trade. 

(2) Lieeming of Foreign Banks . — Foreign exchange banks 
should be required to take out licenses for carrying on their 
business in India. At present they are not subject to any 
legal restrictions in India and do not even publish their balance- 
sheets showing their Indian business separately from their other 
business. Some control over them is necessary on broad national 
grounds to prevent them from exercising nndiie discrimination 
against Indian concerns. Such provisions exist in the laws of 
foreign countries also. In Japan the Finance Minister is author* 
ized to impose restrictions on the issue of licences to foreign hanks. 
The majority of the Indian Banking Committee recommend 
in this connection that all non-Indian banks wdshing to do 
hanking business in India should be required to take out a 
licence from the .Reserve Bank when it is established and that 
licences should be freely granted to the existing exchange hanks. 
These banks should furnish to the Reserve Bank annual state- 
ments of their assets and liabihties and of their Indian and 
non-Indian business. On the basis of reciprocity some further 
conditions might he included in the licence as is done by the 
Bank of England when it insists on two British signatures 
before rediscounting commercial paper. There cannot, however, 
be any question of reciprocity between foreign and Indian 
banks. Reciprocity should imply ' give and take ' principle, 
but we are so heavily handicapped that we cannot ' take ' any- 
thing from others although we can ' give ' them as freely as 
we like. It should also imply miitoai influence which is not 
possible for India. Reciprocity should imply mutual advan- 
tage, but no advantage can accrue to any Indian bank in a 
foreign country in return for foreign banks being allowed 
uncontrolled domination in India. If licences are freely 
granted to them, there will hardly be any use of those licences. 
The licences should be for a fixed period and should contain 
some conditions which will make them really effective. 

(3) Eestrictiotis on their Deposits. — Foi'eign banks in India 
get deposits at lower rates than are paid by Indian banks and 
compete with this money with national hanks in India. These 
restrictions will encourage joint-stock banks and indigenous 

Minute of Dissent, by Mr. Sarker, p. 560. 
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l)anks in India as they will be able to get deposits for tbeir 
business. The majority of the Indian Banking Committee 
object to restrictions on deposits as it will interfere with the 
facilities for trade and with the freedom of Indian depositors 
.and hey further say that if the indigenous banks require to be 
protected against foreign exchange banks, it is because the 
former lack experience and adequate reserves, and that both 
these things will take time to be acquired and that the pace 
cannot easily and safely be forced. The majority also hold that 
there has practically been no change in the respective propor- 
tions of banking deposits of the Imperial Bank of India, the 
Indian joint-stock banks and the exchange banks during the last 
ten years and that, as compared with the pre-war year 1013, 
the share of the exchange banks has not increased apijreciably. 
If the tendency continues unchanged in future, they do not 
think any necessity of restrictions on deposits of foreign banks. 
They fear that such a course might initiate other countries 
in the matter of restrictions imposed by India on foreign ex- 
change banks. Mr. Barker in his Mimcte of Dissent does not 
accept this contention of the majority that the deposits raised 
in India by foreign banks have been stationary. He shows 
that the deposits of Indian banks have come down from 70.63 
crores in 1921 to 56.16 crores in 1928, while exchange banks 
have been able to maintain their deposits very nearly, the figures 
being 85.73 crores and 82.33 crores respectively. He further 
points to the increase in the deposits of the ^Hlahabad Bank 
from 9,35 lakhs in 1920 to 11,19 lakhs in 1928 as a sign of the 
movement of the funds w^hich may become an inducement 
to . ther Indian banks in the future to get themselves amalga- 
mated with the British banks.^^ 

He further points out to the unequal competition of the 
foreign banks with the indigenous institutions both in the port 
towns and in the up-country centres where the foreign banks 
have branches, and points to the fact that the foreign banks 
together with the Allahabad Bank have been able to gather 
nearly 80 crores of deposits as against the same amount} in the 
case of the Imperial Bank and 55 crores in that of the Indian 
banks. He therefore says, ‘‘Our problem is : how to give the 
Indian banks a fair field for their development and extension 
by confining the foreign banks to their proper sphere in the 
port towns and the measures proposed should be designed to 
.accomplish this purpose.” 

(4) Begistration of Eoochange Banks with Bnpee Cwpital , — 
Foreign banks should not be allowed to do business in India 
until they register themselves with rupee capital and have an 
Indian directorate. The majority of the Indian Banking 

Majority lie-jport of the Central Banking Committee, p. 338. 
Minute of Dissent, by Mr. Barker, pp. 554, 555. 
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Committee are against tMs' proposal because tlie access to tlie 
London . money market will be lessened, the rupee companies 
will ha ve to paiy a high amount for good-will and the depositors 
will not have the security of the existing international resources 
of the' exchange banks. They observe, The real intention 
behind the proposal seems to be to provide in the near future 
that a majority of shares in the new institution should be held 
by Indians. This is part of a larger question, namely, how far 
restrictions can be placed on the lawful trading activities of non- 
Indians in India. . . , The Indian members in their Minutes of 
Dissent quote the cases of Spain, Roumania, Sweden, Norway, 
France, Italy, Japan and America in support of these restric- 
tions and they also quote the recommendation of the Cunliffe 
Oommittee to the following effect : — Several of our witnesses 
have called attention to the conditions under which it is open 
to foreign banks to establish themselves in this country. We 
suggest that this is a matter which should receive the early 
attention of His Majesty’s Government.” 

(5) Training and '^Employment of Indians . — The exchange 
banks should provide facilities of training and employment 
for Indians for they get huge profits from their Indian business. 
The majority have recommended a scheme of probationary 
assistants on the model of the Imperial Bank of India’s scheme. 
This does not go far enough. In Italy foreign banks can hardly 
appoint their own nationals as managers of local offices and in 
Turkey there is a provision that half the superior officers of 
foreign banks should he Turks. The International Conference 
on the Treatment of Foreigners also contemplated that one or 
two foreigners could be imported into a country as managers, 
etc., of foreign concerns. Some such sclienie should he adopted 
for India and included in the terms of licence. The appointment 
of staff should not be regarded as a right of shareholders only. 
This question should not be left merely to the discretion of 
the foreign banks, but should be embodied in the terms of 
licences which should be revoked for failure of compliance of 
this condition. 

It may be said that these suggestions may involve discri- 
mination, So long as the intention is not to discriminate as- 
such against foreigners, but to set right the banking machin- 
ery of India, this cannot be called discrimination. If the 
indirect consequence is some discomfort to foreign interests,, 
then it must be regarded as unavoidable and inevitable in the 
process of making up for some of the evil effects of the policy 
pursued in the past.” 

The Scheme of an .Indiah Exchange Bank. 

The financing of foreign trade of India should not he left- 
to be financed solely by foreign concerns. Germany, Japan 
and other countries took measures to increase the participation 
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of tlieir banks in foreign trade. It is noty therefore, desirable 
that India shonld rely for all time to come on the facilities 
provided by foreign exchange banks for financing our foreign 
trade. The majority of tlie Indian Banking Oommittee have 
recommended that Indian joint-stock banks should first be 
encouraged to open foreign connections useful to their clients 
and this was what was done in Germany. On the establish- 
ment of the Eeserve Bank the Imperial Bank of India should 
be induced to take up the foreign exchange business subject to 
the following conditions: — 

(1) 75 per cent, of the directors on the Local Boards and 
a majority of those on the Central Board of the Imperial Bank 
should be Indians, and (2) the Imperial Bank should not make 
any further recruitment of non-Indians to its staff except in 
special eases with the consent and approval of the Finance 
Member of the Government of India. 

This device is open to many objections:* — Firstly, the 
Imperial Bank is doing commercial banking business by provid- 
ing banking facilities within the country and it is not desirable 
to divert it from this business even in part. Secondly, shares 
of the Bank are mostly held by non-Indians and even if the 
•condition of 75 per cent, directorate being Indians is accepted, 
a major portion of the profits would go outside India. Thirdly, 
responsible po^sitions in the Bank are occupied bj?’ non-Indians 
and even if further recruitment of non-Indians is stopped, 
it will be long before Indians will be able to replace them. Just 
possible the Imperial Bank may not agree to the conditions 
laid down by the majority. 

If the attempts to secure for Indians their legitimate share 
of foreign trade finance in the above tAvo ways are not successful, 
the majority of the Indian Banking Committee have recom- 
mended that a separate Indian Exchange Bank sliould be estab- 
lished after the Reserve Bank comes into existence, with a 
■capital of three crores of rupees, in the first instance, two crores 
to be raised in the first year and another one crore in the next 
two years. This capital could be increased Awhen necessary. 
The subscription should in the first instance be open to Indian 
joint stock banks, failing which the Government should pur- 
chase the capital or as much of it as is not taken up by the 
joint stock banks. The Government should have a predomi- 
nating voice so long as it holds more than 50 per cent, of the 
capital and further details are to be framed in consultation 
with the Eeserve Bank. 


^3 Thaknr, Organization of Indian Banhing^ p. 262. He x^roposes 
a capital of Rs. 10 crores which he says might be reduced to even five 
-crores if considered excessive. Also see Annexure A by Mr. Sarker. 
Indian Banking Committee Meport, p. 571. 
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■ Joint Bankb. ■ 

Tlie majority laave also recommended a sclieme of ^ Joint 
Banks ’ involving co-operation between foreign and Indian 
'banks. Foreign trade implies two parties' and it is necessary 
that no one party should have a dominant voice in determining 
the conditions of finance and trade. It is , therefore, suggested 
that joint-stock banks and foreign exchange banks should en^ 
deavonr to find some method of amalgamation which would 
involve co-operation in place of cut-throat competition and 
would avoid the criticism that only one party was dominating 
in the matter. This matter is,, of course, within the purview 
of the directors and shareholders and no compulsion can be 
introduced.^*^ 

It -will be clear from the above that if the existing facilities 
do not bring an increased share of foreign trade into the hands 
of Indian banks, a foreign exchange bank— -a purely Indian 
concern — ^is recommended to be brought into existence by the 
Majority after the Reserve Bank has come into, existence. 

In the .Mjnute of Dissent, the Mgnatories propose that 
the State should immediately start an exchange bank' with a 
•capital of three crores of rupees all to be taken up by the State. 
This bank should be allowed to finance foreign trade like 
any exchange bank now. All remittance business of the State 
should he done by the new Exchange Bank pending the establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank. The staff appointed by the Bank 
.should be Indian except that for a fevf years a non-national 
may ])e employed if the Finance Minister of the Government 
:so advises. This hank can be checked from comx)etin.g with 
Indian joint stock banks and it will be able to handle the 
•enormous liabilities of the Government of India abroad wdiich 
annually amount to 40 crores of rupees. Witli regard to the 
argument that foreign exchange banks may put up a tough 
■competition against the Bank, the members say that this con- 
tingency operates with even greater force against the successful 
w’^orking of either the Imperial Bank or the Shareholders’ Bank 
as proposed by the Majority, Tliay recommend this step for 
foreign trade alone because in other fields of hanking there are 
no powerful vested interests as in that of the finance of foreign 
trade ‘which render delay in taking remedial measures equally 


With regard to this suggestion it must be remembered that 
foreign countries have their own banks in India and they will not 
■enter into the scheme unless some form of compulsion is brought in 
because they will not have any additional advantage thereby, in fact 
it will mean their practical exclusion from India. Snch a bank will 
require a very high amount of rupee capital and at least about 
Rs. 2 crores will be required for each such bank from. Indians. It is 
■extremely Improbable that even four such banks will be adequately 
,financed by Indians with regard to their share. 
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detrimental to national interests. They have/ therefore^ 
recommended the establishment of the State Exchange Bank 
even prior to the establishment of the Eeserve Bank. 

Expobt Cbebxt Schemes. 

In other countries Government takes a very active part 
in providing facilities for merchants engaged in foreign trade. 
In England there are private organizations like the British 
Trade Indemnity Company working for a long time and doing 
nsefnl service in protecting exporters and hankers against the 
loss due to the failure of foreign importers in paying their debts. 
Yet the Government have initiated a number of Credit Export- 
Schemes themselves. These agencies help the exporters in financ- 
ing their shipments to those countries on which bills are not 
considered safe by private banks. In Germany the Govern- 
ment is helping the private companies by re-insnring the whole 
of the ‘ catastrophic risk In France the French National 
Bank for foreign trade was started by the Government for 
enabling the exporters to obtain advances against their shipments 
by drawing bills on the Bank to be discounted in the open 
market. In Japan, the Japanese Exchange Banks enjoy special 
credit facilities with the Bank of Japan in connection with, 
purchases of export bills. Thus foreign banks have practically 
been excluded from Japanese export trade. 

The Government in India could create an Export Credit- 
Board to guarantee the bills of Indian exporters on suitable 
security. These bills would then be eagerly sought for by tho 
exchange banks instead of being taken for collection as now and 
the Indian exporter would not have to wait for funds for a. 
number of months. This will also increase the participation, 
of Indians in foreign trade to a very great extent. 
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Bill Market 

It is generally accepted that from the point of view of 
a discount market bills in India are scarce. The Eoyal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance dealing with 
the provision by which the currency authority in India is 
allowed by statute to issue currency notes up to a maximum 
•of Es. 12 crores against internal bills of exchange, refer to 
the scarcity of such bills and write that ''this provision has had 
beneficial effects in practice, but it is not in our opinion 
incapable of development and improvement in connection 
with a reorganization of the bases of Indian currency. Any 
:sucb provision depends for its proper operation on a plentiful 
supply of genuine trade bills. But in India for a variety of 
reasons most of the internal trade is financed by a system 
•of cash credits or by the advance of money against demand 
promissory notes. It has, therefore, been found difficult 
to secure an adequate volume of bills as cover against the 
seasonal increase.’’^ The Indian Banking Committee make 
the same complaint and they do not think that ^‘this is due 
to a lack of knowledge on the part of people of the utility of 
this form of credit, or to an unwillingness to make use of it.’’ 
Eeference has been made by I)r. L. C. Jain in his excellent 
work on Indigenous Banking in India to the use of Hundis 
m early as the 12th century A.D.- 

The following table shows the investments of various 
banks in India for 1928 



The Imperial 

Six Indian Joint' 


Bank of India. 

Stock Banks. 


Es. in Lakhs 

Es. in Lakhs 

.Liabilities: — 

Capital and Eeserves 

10,85 

6,66 

Current and Deposit 

Accounts 

.. 79,25 

52,20 

.Assets : — 

Investments 

. . 19,04 

20,06 

Bills . . 

. . 12,47 

1,23 

Advances 

.. 61,85 

33,42 

Cash . . 

10,66 

6,83 


^ Report of tka Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance^ 
p. 9, para. 18. 

2 Indigenous Banking in India, hj Dr. L. C. Jain, p. 10. 

3 Report of the Indian Banking Committee, p. 108, para. 591. 
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The table shows that a- very large portion -of assets is 
locked up in in vestments. It may be because banks in India 
have to maintain a relatively stronger liquid position than in 
Western countries or because the yield of the Government 
securities is more attractive than that of bills. There are 
other reasons also for this state of affairs . 

(1) Banks usually do not discount their bills with the 
Imperial Bank of India because if they do so their 
credit is likely to be adversely affected, Eedis- 
counting is regarded as a sign of weakness by the 
market. Besides^ these bills cannot find a ready 
sale in the market so that they cannot be converted 
into money very readily. 

(2) Joint-stock banks prefer loans on the security of 
Government paper to bills of exchange from the 
Imperial Bank. The reason is that in some respects 
the Bank competes with other commercial banks- 

. and the latter will not like to give away the secrets 
of their bill portfolio to their rivals* 

(3) The system of cash credits is advantageous both to= 
the' banker and to the borrower. The lending 
banker can withdraw credit if the financial position 
of the borrower deteriorates and the borrower has 
to pay interest only on the amount taken ad vantage 
of by him. This system stands in the way of the 
development of the bill habit in India. 

(4) The Imperial Bank is prepared to discount bills- 
approved by it, but it has not laid down any 
standards to guide the banks by which the latter 
can know whether a bill will come under the cate- 
gory of approved bills or not. The joint-stock 
banks cannot, therefore, depend upon rediscount- 
ing facilities being extended to them and they do- 
not, therefore, discount bills of higher amounts 
than their own resources allow them. 

(5) It is also suggested that the Imperial Bank charges- 
the same rate for discounting bills from joint-stock 
banks, shroffs and merchants. If special facilities 
are allowed to joint-stock banks, questions of pres- 
tige will not stand in their way and they will tako 
to rediscounting with the Imperial Bank, 

Suggestions fou Developing the Bill Maeket m India. 

(1) The Central Banking Committee recommend that 
when the Eeserve Bank is established its published 
rate should be the minimum rate at which it is^ 
prepared to discount first class trade bills of member 
banks and the Bank should have full discretion. 
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witli regard to rates for open market operations. 
“To stimulate the nse of Mils the Eeserve Bank, 
should use its discretion to charge a higher rate for 
demand loans against authorized securities and it 
may find it useful to have a larger margin between 
these rates at the outset than will be necessary 
after the bill market has developed. Should the 
Eeserve Bank find it necessary to discount the- 
paper of the public without bank endorsement, it 
should consider whether it should not in the first 
few years at any rate charge a higher rate of dis- 
count to the public than that charged to member- 
banks and bankers.’' 

(2) Discounting charges are high at present and if they 

could be lowered, the use of bills would be facilitated. 
This happens when a person wants to discount a 
bill with a bank. The latter will charge a higher 
commission if the hill is payable at a place where 
the discounting hanker has no branch and it will 
have to collect the bill through another banker. 
The banks in such cases should share the single 
commission between themselves equally in place of 
charging double commission. This can reduce dis- 
count rates. 

(3) The Eeserve Bank when it is established will be a 

bankers’ bank and will not compete with commerical 
banks in ordinary commercial banking business 
and its position in relation to joint-stock banks 
will thus be different from their present position in 
relation to the Imperial Bank of India. This will 
dispel the present prejudice on the part of joint- 
stock hanks against discounting their bills with the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

(4) The establishment of warehouses or godowns in 

various parts of India would encourage the use of 
the hills because the finance bills would be replaced 
by documentary bills which woTild be more popular 
with banks. 

(5) The stamp duty at present on hills. is 18 pies per cent. 

which works out at 9 annas per cent, per annum 
as the bills are usually payable at 61 days. This 
is a very high rate which discourages a greater 
use of bills. The Eoyal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance had recommended the aboli-, 
tion of stamp duty on bills of exchange and this 
recommendation has been endorsed by the Indian 
Banking Committee. The latter Committee have 
further suggested that it should be given effect to 
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witMn a period of flye years to enable the Local 
Governments to ma.lie good tbe loss of reventie. 
They have also recommended that as an initial step 
the stamp duty on all bills of exchange of less than 
one year’s nsance should be reduced to two annas 
per one thousand rupees. 

(6) Printed bill forms should be made available in post 

offices both in English and the local vernacular. 

(7) Customs governing Hundis should be standardized in 

various provinces so that their circulation may be 
promoted. If necessary, legislation may be resorted 
to in achieving the object. 

(8) The noting of dishonour and protest by recognized 

associations of bankers and shrojfs should be 
vaUdated to avoid trouble and expense to the owner 
of the instrument. 

The finance of agricultural industry can be promoted by the 
use of bills. It can be divided into finance required for grow- 
ing crops and that required after the crops have been gathered. 
With regard to the latter it may be suggested that agriculturists 
may become members of co-operative godown societies. The 
latter may draw four months’ bills upon the owners of produce 
and the societies can discount such bills with central co-opera- 
tive banks and the latter in turn with other banks. The owners 
of produce will get finance from the godown societies. 

A suitable form of agricultural paper will take a long 
time to develop to finance the growing crops. The borrower 
may not grow the crop or natural calamities may destroy the 
•crops if they are grown. Thus there does not seem to be any 
immediate prospect of the development of agricultural paper 
to finance the growing crops. 

Indigenous bankers and co-operative banks should 
eo-operate to finance village bankers. This can be done if 
indigenous bankers use commercial paper which is acceptable 
to the commercial banks. Usance bills can thus be encouraged 
for the finance of village bankers by shroffs. The absence of 
satisfactory documents of title will in the beginning prevent 
their use, but if' the parties to the bills are worthy of credit, 
such bills will be discounted by banks in course of time. 

There will be a difficulty regarding the financing of culti- 
vators by village bankers. Bills with fixed dates of maturity 
will not be suitable in this connection because cultivators 
•can pay these bills after selling their produce and the sale 
of crops will depend upon the season ; while the maturity of 
the bills will be fixed. Eenewals of bills will thus be necessary 
but the process will be expensive and disliked by discounters. 
In such cases dates of maturity may be fixed with reference to 
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approximate dates on wMch the produce maj be brought to- 
the market for sale and a good, margin may be provided. 
“There is little doubt that the creation of the Eeserve Bank 
with the resultant co-ordination of the various elements of 
the money market and a unified control of credit and currency 
should do much to develop the use , of commercial bills and 
ultimately create an active and efficient discount market in. 
India.’’^ 


^ Report of the Indian Banking Committee, p. 416, para. 604. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Investment Habit. 

Banking development depends very largely npon tlie 
growtli of investment habit. The latter in turn depends upon 
the ■wealth-producing capacity of the people of a country and 
uxjon their will and their iiower to save. Wealth production 
in India is very meagre and the natural resources *of the country 
are not properly utilized as to augment the national dividend. 
The agricultuiists who constitute the bulk of the population of 
India have little surplus even in normal times and those who 
have any savings prefer to invest them in land and gold and 
silver ornaments. The fall in the price of silver has robbed 
the cultivators of India of a great deal of their savings because 
the value of their silver hoards has fallen tremendously. Most 
of them have parted with their silver hoards to pay of£ the 
land revenue, rent and interest on money in the present depres- 
sion as the real burden of these charges has increased immensely 
with the acute fail in prices, specially of agricultural commodi- 
ties. The few wealthy agriculturists who may have a surplus 
prefer to invest in land or jewellery to investing it in interest- 
bearing securities about which they know precious little. The 
salaried middle-class invest their savings in post office savings 
banks, postal cash certificates, etc. The commercial com- 
munity prefers to invest its surplus funds in treasury bills or 
short-term deposits. Share capital and debentures are also 
purchased by people of this class and this was vSpecially the 
case during the war period. 

Investment in land appeals to Muhammadans also because 
the Koranic injunctions forbid interest. Appreciation in 
capital value is not regarded as interest and, therefore, real 
estate is the only means of investment for the orthodox section 
of the Muslim community. 

Xext to land, jewellery is the most common type of 
investment for all classes of people in India. This is a practice 
rooted in ancient custom and usage. Hindu women are 
debarred from receiving any share of immovable property 
and, therefore, the giving of gold and silver ornaments to 
them as BtrUlhan at the time of marriage has become common. 
Various economic and social causes in the past have influenced 
the investment of savings in the form of jewellery. The lack 
of banking facilities in the early days, and the absence of suit- 
able means of investment ensuring safety and easy realizability 
of savings have promoted this habit. 

With the introduction of the banking system and the 
spread of education, a reduction in expenditure on ornaments 
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and jewellery lias been discernible. The Pimjab Banking- 
Gommittee confirm this view when they write that the 
immemorial custom of jiutting savings, and also a proportion 
of borrowings, into jewellery is beginning to weaken. For 
the moment the change appears more marked than it really 
is, since much of it is due to trade and agricultural depression. 
But b^low this strong surface current may be clearly discerned 
an undercurrent flowing in the same direction and generated 
by deeper and more j)ermanent forces. Amongst the latter 
are education, the rising standard of living with its greater 
demand for money and wider facilities for investment."’^ It 
will thus be seen that the j)reference for jewellery is not 
permanent ; but by means of education and sustained propa- 
ganda of banking habit, the prejudice in favour of jewellery 
can be removed gradually. 

The prevalence of hoarding habit is a great impediment 
in the way of the development of banking habit in India. 
India has been called “the sink of precious metals"’ and this 
impression is very strong both outside and inside India. 
MToarding’ is a term which is loosely used and no distinction 
is made by those who refer to it between the locking up of 
surpluses in gold or silver bullion or coin and the industrial 
use of precious metals. The views of committees and commis- 
sions of experts do not confirm the view that hoards in India 
are unduly large. The following extract from the Report of 
the Babington Smith Committee of 1919 may be quoted on 
the point : — 

“It has frequently been alleged that an undue proportion 
of the world’s gold supply is absorbed by India. It must 
be remembered, however, that the population of India exceeds 

315 millions, and that the use of gold plays an important 

part in social ceremonies sanctioned by religion and tradition. 
Presents of gold or silver ornaments are obligatory at -weddings 
and on other ceremonial occasions and this custom is supi)orted 
by the practical consideration that a woman, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, who possesses gold and silver ornaments, or coins 
converted into ornaments, is entitled to hold them as her 
personal property. It has also always been the habit in India 
to use the precious metals as a store of value, and to hold 
savings in this form ; nor, until banking and investment 
facilities have been extended, and the habit of using them has 
been acquired by the people of India, is it easy to see in what 
other form savings can be accumulated. We do not, therefore,, 
consider that the quantity of gold taken by India for all pur- 
poses in the period before the war was disproportionately 
large in relation to her economic conditions, and it must be 
assumed that so long as existing conditions prevail, India -will 


^ Punjab Banking Committee* $ Meport, paja. 226, 
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continue to require a considerable quantity of gold for tbe 
purposes named above. 

The External Capital Committee of 1924 expressed a 
different view when tbey wrote that India possessed a large 
amount of potential capital which, was looked up in gold and 
jewellery, and they -were of opinion that as the net imports 
of gold and silver since 1913 amounted to 482 crores, it was 
enough to show that large resources were still being hoarded.'^ 
The Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance also 
held the same view and said that India’s demand for gold 
was not confined to monetary uses, but gold was largely used 
for purely social purposes. Their recommendation for the 
introduction of savings certificates payable in gold was designed 
to attract ‘'stores of wealth, great in aggregate, and at jpresent 
lying wastefully inert, to their right function of meeting the 
needs of India for productive capital expenditure.”^ 

This question also came before the Gold Delegation of 
the Financial Committee of the League of JSTations who in 
their interim report made the following reference to the ques- 
tion of the absorption of gold by India ;• — 

"From time immemorial, the population of India has 
purchased very considerable quantities of gold. During the 
war years India was unable to satisfy her needs, and she 
consequently effected exceptionally heavy purchases about 
1924. In the last four or five years, however, her demand 
has dropped back to between 80 and 90 million dollars per 
annum — a rate of consumption rather less than that of the 
last pre-war quinquennium. We understand that attempts 
are being made to extend banking and investment habit in 
India, but we do not think it would be safe to anticipate any 
material reduction in the Indian demand for many years to 
come.”® 

The Finance Member in his Budget Statement which 
he presented before the Legislative Assembly in February 1933 
remarked on the point as below : — 

"I wish to remind the House that even though the 
amounts exported have been very large, the figures are still 

, small in relation to India’s resources From September 

1931 up to the end of December 1932 India had exported 
islightly over 14 million ounces of gold. As compared with 
this the imports between April 1926 and September 1931 
exceeded 15 million ounces so that in spite of the enormous 

^ Report of ike Babington Bmith Oommdtee, para. 6;^. 

3 Report of the External Capital Committee, para. 8. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance^ 
1926, paras. 64 and 68. 

5 Interim Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
o/ the League of Nations, pp. 13 and 14. 
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amounts Mtlierto exported, we are not yet back to wliere 
we were in April 1926. If we go further, the results are still 
more striking. The net imports from April 1922 to March 
1930 exceeded 28 million ounces, and this means that India 
can go on exporting gold until the total quantities ha.ve risen 
to three times the amount of what has already been exported 
and still have more gold in hand than she had eleven years 
ago.”^ 

The view of the Indian Central Banking Committee on 
the point is as below: — 

‘'Having examined the question in the light of the informa- 
tion available to us, despite the absence of complete and 
reliable statistical information, we see no justification for 
the widespread belief that India has absorbed and still absorbs 
an undue proportion of the world’s gold supply and that the 
accumulated treasure of centuries has been lying in hoards, 
buried deep in the ground or hidden in the houses of the 
people. In the days when life and property w^'cre not safe 
and when banking facilities were not available, hoarding was 
inevitable. Social and economic conditions also influenced 
the predilection of the people for the precious metals. 
Circumstances have, however, altered materially during recent 
years and there is little evidence of hoarding of precious metals 
in these days apart from the use of ornaments.”'^ 

The following table shows the value of imports and 
exports of gold to and from India for a number of years.® 


Value of Imports and Uxports of gold coin and bullion for 
each quinquennium {average) from 1900-01 to 1924:--25 and 
for each of the official years from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 
{LaMis of Rupees,) 

Net 


Imports Exports imports— 


Average 

for 1900-01 

to 

1904-05 .. 

15,07 

8,84 

or exporfcs-r 

- 6,23 

; ..y.y. . , 

1905-06 

to 

1909-10 .. 

17,50 

5,75 

-11,75 

jy 

1910-11 

to 

1914-15 .. 

29,92 

4,58 

-25,34 

yy 

1915-16 

to 

1919-20 .. 

19,65 

,:6,23 

-13,42 

?? 

1920-21 

to 

1924-25 

36,45 

7,74 

-28,71 

1925-26 




35,23 

38 

-34,85 

:i926-27. 




19,50 

10 

-19,4(> 

1927-28 




18,13 

3 

—18,10 

1928-29 




21,22 

2 

-21,20 

1929-30 

■ ' «' 



14,23 

1 

-14,22 


^ See the Indian Budget Statement for 1932-33. Also my article 
in The India To-7norro7v, Wednesday, 21st June 1933 for further 
information and criticism.. 

The Report of the Indian Banking Committee^ p. 4-37, para. 638. 

3 Report of the Controller of the Currency , 1929-30, p. 50. 



Tlie table sbows that since-tbe year 1925-26 gold' imports. ■ 
are declining and the yearly Eeport of the Controller of the 
CmTcncy for 1929-30 shows that ‘‘the net private consump- 
tion of gold in India may be considered to have fallen from 
twenty-one crores in 1928-29 to sixteen and three-quarter 
crores in the year under report. The low prices realised by 
India’s crops naturally reduced the surplus available for the 
purchase of the precious metals and later in the year the 
heavy fall in the price of silver increased to a certain extent 
the demand for it instead of gold. The low rates of exchange 
•which prevailed throughout the year also made the price 
slightly dearer. Apart, however, from these obvious factors, 
there does appear to be a steady decline in India’s tendency 
do import gold for private use.”'^ 

Extension ge Facilities fob Investment. 

Though the fact of the existence of large hoards in India 
may be doubted, the necessity of developing deposit-banking 
in the country must be emphasized. The remarks of the 
Indian Banking Committee in this connection deserve quota- 
tion. They write, ‘‘We should like to emphasize .... the 
possibilities of developing deposit-banking in this country. 
The few existing branches of joint-stock hanks and co-opera- 
tive institutions in the cities as well as in the mofussil have 
been successful in drawing out small, savings of small people 
in urban as well as rural areas. A good deal, lioAvever, yet 
remains to be accomplished. The man in the remote interior 
has yet to be reached. Slender savings of small men every- 
where have yet to be garnered. We have no doubt that if 
•systematic propaganda for stimulating savings and enltivating 
the investment habit is carried on throughout the country 
and if the facilities for investment are extended, small men 
with savings would not be slow to respond. Savings Associa- 
tions founded on the lines of similar associations in Great Britain 
will undoubtedly be of great assistance in carrying out sys- 
tematic propaganda for the development of the investment 
.habit ” (Paragraph 642 of the Eeport.) 

Suggestions fob Pbomoting Thrift. 

(1) Post Office Savings Banks can promote thrift and 
■investment habit to a much greater extent than has been 
the case so far. Their principal object is to inculcate habits 
•of thrift among the working classes and the lower and middle 
■sections of the people in India. Labourers and artisans and 
the peasantry specially, have not developed the habit of 
depositing their savings in the Post Offices. 

9 Eeport of the ConiroUer of the Currency ^ i929--30, paia. 12. 
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present the limit of deposits and tlie total balance 
-that can be held by a single depositor are Es. 750 and 'Rs. 5,000 
xespectiTely . The maximum balance that can be had to the 
accounts of minors is ,Es. .1,000. These limits can ■ be raised' 
to higher figures, say to 1,000, 10,000 and 2,000 respectively. 

(2) Post Office Savings Banks can open cunmt accounts 
with or without interest and can allow depositors to withdraw 
money by cheques. The Indian .Banking Committee do not 
favour this proposal, but they suggest that 'C ersons having 
sawings accounts should be allowed to operate on these accounts, 
and to make deposits by means of cheques, the proceeds of 
cheques in the latter case being credited to the depositor’s 
account on collection. The system may be first introduced, 
as a tentative measure, in selected Post Offices and gradually 
extended as experience may justify. Accounts may be allowed 
to be opened jointly in the names of two persons payable to 
either or survivor. It would be a great convenience if the 
depositor were allowed to name a nominee to whom payment 
of the deposit should be made in the event of his death. The 
present procedure necessitating an examination of the legal 
position of heirs entails delays.” (Paragraph 645 of the 
Report.) ‘ There does not seem to be any reason why Post 
Offices should not open current accounts and allow withdrawals 
by cheques provided cheque forms are available printed in 
local vernaculars. The services of clerks having experience 
in banks may be availed of or the Imperial Bank may depute 
its own men on payment to work in the Post Offices and this 
■experiment may be tried in selected Post Offices and extended 
if it, is found to work satisfactorily. 

(3) Postal Cash Certificates can form another medium 
of the development of investment habit. They have drawn 
out a considerable amount of savings of small people to whom 
they have proved attractive. Their popularity could be 
increased if a holder of them were allowed to nominate a reci- 
pient in case of death. The maximum investment in them 
■cannot exceed Es. 10,000 at present in the case of a person 
.and this limit can be considerably raised to advantage. The 
provident fund of a large number of employees is deposited 
in Post Offices in the name of the employers and the limit of 
Es. 10,000 forbids any larger portion being invested in cash 
certificates. If an exception could be made in such cases, 
it would be of great advantage to employees. Some people 
.suggest the abolition of these certificates. The yield on them 
is higher than on deposits in banks and, therefore, they compete 
with hanks. This view does not seem to be sound, 

(4) Savings Certifieates payable m gold . — The Eoyal 
'Commission on Indian Currency and Finance in 1926 recom- 
mended the issue of 'on tap’ savings certificates, redeemable 
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in three or five years j in legal tender money or gold at the 
option of the holder. They might he issued in denominations^ 
of one tola and integral number of tolas, and sold for legal 
tender money, rupees and notes, at a price which would give 
the holder an attractive yield in interest. It would add to* 
the attractiveness of the certificates if the holder were given 
facilities to obtain payment therefor at any time during their 
currency at a discount reckoned at varying rates according 
to the date of encashment, but until the date of maturity, it 
would be paid in legal tender currency and not in gold.’' 

‘'The offer of such certificates should constitute a power- 
ful incentive to investment and a powerful antidote to hoard- 
ing; When this certificate matures, the holder of the maturing 
certificate will receive a striking demonstration of the advant- 
ages of investment and of the solidity of the gold basis of the 
rupee. It is legitimate to hope that the certificates will 
greatly assist in an ultimate solution of the problem of India’s, 
hoards.*’^® The Indian Banking Committee support these 
proposals, but they doubt whether it would be feasible to 
give effect to them under present conditions. (Paragraph 
649 of their Eeport,) 

(5) Money can be invested in Government securities also. 
A person can invest through the Post Office in any loan issued 
by the Government of India bearing interest at 3|- per cent, 
or upwards. The total amount, after deducting any sum 
sold through the Post Office, which may be invested through 
the Post Office by an individual in a year from the 1st April 
to the 31st March is Es. 5,000. The Post Office also sells at 
the current rate, and free of expenses the whole or any portion 
of any Government promissory notes w^hich may have been 
purchased for him through the Post Office, whether held by 
himself or by the Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs for him, provided that the investor is also a Savings 
Bank depositor at the time of application and also that, if 
only a portion is specified for sale, the balance of securities 
left after sale is of the nominal value of Es. 100 or a multiple 
of Es. 100. JSTo fee, commission or brokerage is charged for 
the sale, purchase or safe custody or delivery of Government 
securities bought through the Post Office or for realising or 
remitting interest on them. The interest on them is free from 
income-tax so long as the securities purchased through the Post 
Office remain in the custody of the Deputy Accountant-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs. If such facilities are extended to all 
small investors whether they are savings bank depositors or 
not, it will attract a large amount of dormant capital. 


^ ® Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance^ 
paras. 67 and 68, 
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■ Banks also can' popularise tke gilt-edged securities' to 
■a greater extent than tkey do now by reducing their charges 
for the purchase and sale of scrips, collection of interest, 
isafe custody, etc. They can also offer easy terms for the 
purchase of securities in instalments as is done by the Imperial 
Bank of India to promote new floatations. 

(6) Investment in industrial securities is made by a wide 
circle of people. All over the world there are people who are 
not satisfied with a low yield and are prepared to take risks 
by investing money in share capital and debentures of concerns 
which offer the prospect of a higher yield than that of gilt- 
edged securities and in which the value of capital can also appre- 
ciate. In normal times no difficulty is experienced in finding 
•out capital for joint-stock concerns in India x^rovided there 
are good prospects for the concerns ; but there is no regular in- 
vestment market in the country. Investment banking institu- 
tions which can investigate into the possibilities of industrial 
concerns do not exist here. The facilities of underwriting 
shares and of marketing industrial securities are not very good 
in this country. The promotion of such institutions will help 
in floating sound concerns and in marketing their securities 
and will also inspire public confidence in such forms of invest- 
ment. There are stock exchange markets in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras which direct the flow of capital to industrial enter- 
prises by providing a market for the purchase and sale of 
recognized scrips. They do not exist in other provinces. 

(7) Insurance companies in every country are a good 
means of promoting thrift and saving and also of directing 
the investment of capital into industries. In India, such 
concerns are non-Indian, and the question of investment of 
their funds is one of peculiar interest from the point of view 
of developing the banking resources of the country. A large 
portion of their income is invested outside India and they 
should be compelled by legislation to invest a fixed portion of 
their premia in approved Indian securities and to place 
an initial deposit with Government. The Central Banking 
Committee recommend, "‘We consider it essential for the 
economic development of the coxmtry that all insurance 
companies doing business in it, whether Indian or non-Indian, 
should, by a judicious investment of their funds, assist in the 
promotion public utility undertakings and the finance of 
the trade and industry of the country generally. We, there- 
fore, recommend that legislation may be undertaken to render it 
•obligatory on all insurance companies, Indian as well as non- 
Indian, to lodge an initial deposit with Government and to 
invest, and keep invested, a fixed proportion of their premia 
iunds in approved Indian securities.’' (Page 445 of the BeporL) 

(8) Many private and public employers have started 
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provideat fund Tbenefits for their employees which are as neces- 
sary as instirance companies. All possible encouragement 
Should be given to promote savings from this source. 

(9) The cheque habit should be promoted among people 
in India. The abolition of the stamp duty on cheques since 
August 1927 which was done in response to the recommenda- 
tions of the Hilton- Young Commission has been responsible 
for the growth of the cheque habit in the country. The Indian 
Banking Committee write in this connection, '‘Bvidence is. 
forthcoming from all directions of a substantial increase in 
the number of cheques which daily pass through the Clearing 
Houses. The recent abolition of the stamp duty on cheques 
appears to have contributed materially to a more extensive 
use of the cheque not only in the Presidency towns and other 
big commercial centres but also in the mofussil. The co- 
operative banks also recorded a rise in the number of new 
accounts opened and the cheques issued by them. There is,, 
however, still a large portion of the population to whom the 
cheque system is a mystery. It has yet to understand and 
appreciate the facility and the security a *cheque currency 
affords both to the drawer and the payee.” (Paragraph BOS* 
of the Report.) 

The illiteracy of the people stands in the way of the deve- 
lopment of the cheque habit. The cheque system necessitates 
an elementary education and a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing. A single erasure on the cheque form vitiates the cheque 
and as cheque forms are printed and are required to be written 
in the English language stands in the way of any wide adoption 
of the cheque habit. It is, therefore, very necessary that cheque 
forms should be printed in local vernaculars also side by side 
with English. Other recommendations of the Central Bank- 
ing Committee to xjromote the use of Uie cheque system in the 
country may be quoted in extenso. They write, ''Government 
can assist materially in spreading the cheque system in rural 
areas by accepting freely payment of land revenue by clieque. 
Such payments are now, under certain conditions, accepted 
at treasuries which are managed by the branches of the Im|)erial 
Bank of India. Very few people are, however, in a position 
to avail themselves of this facility. The number of such 
branches is limited and they are situated mostly at district 
headquarters. It is, therefore, suggested that the facilities for 
payment of land revenue by cheque may be extended to 
taluqa sub-treasuries and district treasuries. We support 
this suggestion. It is also suggested that all material pay- 
ments should be made by Government by cheque.” (Para- 
graph 665 of the BeporU) 

Local bodies can similarly encourage the use of cheques. 
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The Indian BanMngvCommittee recommend that all munici- 
palities and other local bodies should be asked to consider 
the feasibility of making and accepting payment by cheque 
on account of salaries to some of their employees and other 
items of receipts and disbursements/’ 

Banks can encourage the use of cheques by giving adequate 
facilities for prompt encashment over the counter. 
Merchants and businessmen should also as far as possible use 
cheques in place of currency notes and rupees in the settle- 
ment of transactions and in moving crops in the country. 
If the cheque habit widely develops in these markets, banking 
habit will increase to a great extent with small traders. The 
circulation of cheques in the money market and the mobility 
of the banking resouroes of the country depend largely on the 
facilities provided by banks for transfer of funds from place to 
place. 

(10) Savings associations ought to be started in India 
to stimulate thrift and savings among the people. Such associa- 
tions were started, in England during the war to promote 
the issue of war loans and their activities have been continued 
in the post-war period on account of their success. There 
is now a ISTational Savings Committee in England, guiding a 
large number of National Savings Associations in the country. 
These latter associations have been formed to help their 
members to invest in the National Savings Certificates. Such 
organizations, if widely scattered in a country, have important 
educative effects and render immense service to the develop- 
ment of banldng. They encourage small savings by active 
propaganda and by providing means for the collection of such 
savings and by getting them invested in good securities. The 
formation of such associations should be encouraged in this 
country. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Regulation of Banking, 

Bakking mstitntions are entrusted with the cash resources 
of the people and, therefore, they exercise a very powerful 
influence upon their economic life. Banking business is of a 
quasi-public nature and the interests of depositors, upon 
whose confidence the growth of banking depends, must be 
protected by legislation. In some form or other restrictions 
are imposed upon banking business in all countries according 
to their requirements. Some countries like the IJ.S.A. and 
Canada have special banking laws ; whereas others like England 
and India regulate their banking business by Company Law. In 
England, matters not covered by the Company Law are governed 
by tradition and convention which have grown up in course 
of time. 

Position in India. 

In India banking business is governed by Company Law. 
Various matters connected with the promotion, audit, balance- 
sheet, winding up, etc.. of banks are regulated by the Indian 
Companies AcC In certain respects, the Act differentiates 
between banking corporations and non-banking concerns and 
some of its provisions apply specially to banks. 

Section 4 of the Companies Act provides that if the number 
of partners in a partnership business exceeds ten, they cannot 
•carry on banking business without being registered as a 
company. Section 32 requires the preparation of an annual 
list of members and its filing with the Registrar and Form E 
requires banking companies to show a list of all their places of 
banking business. Section 132 provides that the balance- 
:sheet of a bank should ponform to Form F as nearly as possible 
.and with regard to book debts, secured and unsecured debts 
have to be shown separately and the banks need not show 
the i3ro vision they make for bad and doubtful debts. Accord- 
ing to Section 136 a limited banking company has to make a 
statement in Form G in the Third Schedule before commencing 
business and thereafter half-yearly. The Government is 
empowered by Section 138 to appoint inspectors to examine 
the affairs of a banking company in case members holding not 
less than one-fifth of the shares issued apply for it. The provi- 
sion in this respect for other concerns is different. According 
to Section 145 the auditor should have access to the books of 
branches outside India of banking concerns and it is sufficient 
if access is allowed to extracts from books sent by the branch 
to the head office. Section 259 requires a banking comjiany 
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wMch was in existence on May 1882, to inform account holders 
of its intention to register as a limited company at least 30 days 
hefore registration. 

There is a good deal of truth in the statement that the 
Indian Companies Act touches only the fringe of the prohlein 
of banking legislation and there should be some legislative 
control over the operations of those banking concerns which 
do not come under the Indian Companies Act. In 1913 the 
Government of India consulted the Local Governments on 
the point. It was not intended to regulate industrial banking 
but to regulate only such concerns as partnerships and 
individuals which were carrying on banking business on un- 
sound hues. The replies received were in favour of legislation 
requiring that institutions calling themselves “banks” should 
be registered under the Indian Companies Act and that they 
should confine themselves to banking business only. 

Commenting on the need for a special Bank Act for India, 
the Indian Central Banking Committee write, “We are not in 
favour of elaborate banking regulations and restrictions deal- 
ing with matters which had best be left to the discretion and 
sense of responsibility of the directorate and the management ; 
such restriction is at times likely to do more harm than good 
and to hamper the activities of banks. At the same time, 
we are of opinion that the existing provisions in the Indian 
Companies Act governing banking companies are inadequate. 
Several important matters having a vital bearing on questions 
such as the initial organization of banks, their efficient 
management and stability, provisions for supervision and 
examination and publication of accounts, the safety of share- 
holders and depositors and the development of banking generally 
on sound lines remain to be provided for. We do not 
suggest that it is necessary to provide for all these matters 
by legislation. Some can be met by suitable provisions in 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association of tlie different 
banking companies according to their respective requirements, 
subject to the approval of the Eegistrar of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies ; some might be left to the control of directors and the 
supervision of auditors ; while some vrould be within the pur- 
view of the Eeserve Bank when it is established. Isevertheless, 
there wull remain certain matters which, in our opinion, wdll 
have to be provided for by legislation.”^ 

The existing regulations can be amplified in tw'o ways : 
firstly, by a special Bank Act and secondly, by amending the 
Indian Companies Act in a suitable manner and clearly the 
former alternative is more desirable. This view has been 
taken by the Indian Banking Committee also. 

^ Report of the Indian Central Banking Co^rmiliteei pp. 450 and 
451, para. 671. 
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The Act sliould embody proyisions of tlie Indian CoBipanies 
Act y?bic!i now apply to Banks specially and certain additional 
provisions relatin'^ to organization, nianagenient, audit, inspec- 
tion, liquidation and amalgamation of banking concerns. 

(1) Organization. 

If a banking concern is incorporated under an Act of tlie 
Legislature, it must comply with certain general requirements 
as may be laid down in the Act. Such provisions imply a 
minimum standard of efficiency though they cannot |)ievent 
fraud or mismanagement. The term banking has hot been 
defined in the Companies Act though it lays down that there 
cannot be more than ten persons in a partnership to carry on 
banking business. The question is whether any and every 
concern should be allowed to call itself a bank. 

The new Act should, therefore, lay down the definition 
of a banker in broad general terms. It may be said that no 
hard and fast definition of 'banker’ can be evolved and it has 
not been so in any country. In Canada according to the Bank 
Act, the term ‘bank’ means "Any bank to which this Act 
applies”. In England the Bills of Exchange Act means by 
a banker ‘‘a body of persons whether incorporated or not who 
carry on the busineSvS of banking”. Section 3 of the Indian 
hi'egotiable Instruments Act of 1881 defines the term bankers as 
"also persons or a corporation or company acting as bankers”, 
Sir John Paget in his “Law of Banking” says that nobody, 
corporate or otherwise, can be a banker who does not take 
deposit accounts, current accounts, does not issue and pay 
cheques drawn upon him and does not collect crossed and 
uncrossed cheques for customers. According to the same 
authority a person doing the above type of business may not 
be a banker unless the following requirements are satisfied : — 

"(1) banking must be a part of the man’s known occupa- 
tion, 

(2) he must hold himself out as a banker and the 

public take him as such, 

(3) there must be an intention generally to get a living 

by so doing, and 

(4) the banking business conducted must not be sub- 

sidiary or ancillary to another business or other 
businesses carried on by the same concern.” 

"The only true road to safety both for the public and the 
Banker lies in the scheme propounded by those best qualified 
to judge, of an authoritative and conclusive register of bankers. 
This, completed after investigation by a legally qualified tri- 
bunal and amended by the same as occasion may require, would 
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■■supply a meanS'Of 'ready reference and prompt decision^. opeU' 
to the bank clerk and public a.like/’^ 

'.^..The Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance^ 
1926, suggested that ‘Ihe term 'bank’ or ''bankers’ should be 
■interpreted as meaning every person, him or company us'ing 
in its description or title ^bank’ or ‘banker’ or ‘banking’, and 
every company accepting deposits of money subject to with- 
drawal by cheque, draft or order. 

The Commission did not think that indigenous banking 
should be covered under banking regulation without further 
consideration of the subject, "%hat is really needed is a 
register of bankers without a hard and fast deiinition and we 
are of opinion that the situation in India as regards indigenous 
bankers wili best be met by an arrangement for the enrolment 
•of such bankers as members of a recognized association.” 
{Report of the Indian Banking Committee^ page 455, paragraph 
'681.) 

A Bankers’ Association should be formed and the members 
■of that association may add to their name the appellation 
“Member of the Bankers’ Association” which will give recogni- 
tion to the members as bankers. 

Licensing of Banks, 

It was suggested before the Indian Banking Committee 
that all concerns carrying on banking business except Indian 
joint-stock banks and co-operative banks should take out 
a licence which would impose certain obligations on their 
working. The Indian Banking Committee do not favour 
tliis suggestion as it would be unfair to the indigenous bankers 
who now supply a good deal of finance in India. They recom- 
mend that banks, Indian or foreign, wishing to do banking 
business in India should be required to take out a licence from 
the Eeserve Bank when it is established. This will give the 
Bank some control over the banks in India. Licences should 
be freely granted to tlie existing bankers in India and it would 
be the duty of the Eeserve Bank to see that the terms of licence 
.are complied with. 

The object of the proposal “is to ensure a systematic deve- 
lopment and extension of joint-stock banking and not to 
inipede in any way free competition. Having regard to the 
present stage of literacy of the people, we consider it essential 
that a bank should be organized on certain recognized princi- 
X)les of banking and that no institution calling itself a bank 
should start operations without obtaining a licence from tlie 

2 ^law of Banking \ by Hir John Paget, quoted by the Indian Bank- 
ing Coiunattee on pp. 453 and 454 of their Report 

Report of the Roial CommiBsion on Indian Currency and Finance^ 
1926, para. 162. 
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Eeserve Bank. Having regard also to the present stage of 
development of hanking in the country, we consider it essential 
that there should he a policy of encouraging expansion of 
banking in areas where there is need for it and discourage the 
multiphca,tion of hanking institutions beyond the needs of 
business in particular localities. We have no doubt that the 
Eeserve Bank would be willing to encourage the expansion of 
banking as much as possible and that its policy in granting 
licences would be influenced solely by the considerations of the 
economic interests of the country. '' (Beport of the Indian-. 
Banhmg Committee, paragraph 685.) The opening of a new 
brancli by an existing bank should be subject to the permis- 
sion of the Eeserve Bank. 

The Act should further provide that any institution 
operating in India, barring foreign banks, should have a 
majority of directors who are Indians. This is necessary 
to prevent the control and management of a service of national 
importance as banking passing into the hands of foreigners. 
It would not be possible to follow a policy in the interests of 
India unless non-nationals are prevented from having a pre- 
ponderating voice in the management of banks in India. Ko 
new bank other than a foreign bank should operate in India 
unless the majority of its shareholders are Indians.'^ 

The combination of banking business with other activities 
should be prohibited because banking and trading cannot go 
on side by side successfully. Many banking institutions 
failed in the i^ast in India because they combined trading 
operations also with their banking activities and the case of 
the Alliance Bank of Simla can be cited on the point. 

The Bank Act should specifically prohibit the organiza- 
tion of a bank on the managing agency system and subsequent 
arrangements for conducting the management of banks accord- 
ing to the system should be made null and void. 

The Act should prescribe a minimum amount of capital 
for a banking company without which it should not be able 
to commence operations. There should also be some definite 
relationship between the authorized and subscribed capital 


^ Paragraphs 689 and 690 of the Indian Banking Committee's 
Report. Some of the members of the Indian Banking Committee did 
not agree with this view and held that no restrictions should be laid 
down by law on the rights of shareholders to choose their own directors 
and on the transference of shares and that these matters may be pro- 
vided. for in the Articles of Association. In this connection it may be 
said that if provision of these matters in the zlrticles of Association is 
compxilsory, the effect is the same as if the provision were made 
by law. If it is not compulsory, Indian interests will not be served 
by lack of provisions in the Articles if no provision is made there. 
Legislative provision is, therefore, better than provision in the 
Articles of Association, 
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•and |}etweeii tlie subscribed and paid-up capital. In tliis 
'Connection a very high minimum should not be fixed which 
may prevent the forniation and growth of small banks in areas 
which are not served by banks at present. In the existing 
•stage of development of banking in the country? a minimum 
capital of Es. 50,000 should be sufficient. A new bank should 
not be registered under the Act unless it has a paid-up capital 
of Es. 50,000. The authorized capital of a bank should not 
be more than double the subscribed capital and the paid-up 
capital should be at least 50 per cent, of the subscribed capital 
before commencement of business. At present tbe Indian 
Companies Act does not make provision in these respects and 
tlie result is that concerns can start with a very high author- 
ized capital to mislead the public with regard to their 
resources and paid-up capital is usually very small. In 
1927, “six oxit of the sixteen banks that failed or went into 
liquidation had practically no paid-up capital.” These provi- 
sions of minimum capital should apply to concerns with limited 
liability only. 

Register of Members, 

The Indian Companies Act provides that a register of 
members should be maintained and an annual list of members 
prepared. The new Act should provide for the maintenance 
of a separate index of the names of members of a banking 
■company to facilitate ready reference and inspection by share- 
holders as is done under the English Companies Act. 

The new xVct should also provide that banks doing their 
business in India should keep a separate register of shares 
•owned by non-nationals. 

Registration of Transfer of Shares, 

According to the Articles of Association, directors can 
generally refuse to register the transfer of shares without giving 
any reason. Some witnesses suggested before the Indian 
Banking Committee that this power should he denied to the 
•directors in case of fully paid-up shares or that they should be 
•compelled to assign reasons for their refusal. The Indian 
Banking Committee do not wish to restrict the discretion 
■of the Board of Directors, but suggest that this x)rovision can 
be inserted in the Articles of Association if the promoters or 
■shareholders think it necessary to restrict the powers of directors 
with regard to registration of transfer of shares. (Paragraph 
•699 of the Report,) 

The Articles of Association of banking companies prohibit 
..a member from being present at a meeting to exercise the 
power of voting unless he has been in possession of shares 
for a certain period of time before the meeting. Some people 
think that the period should not exceed six weeks and that 
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the directors should be prevented from unduly putting off* 
registration of transfers to bring a shareholder within the 
purview of the clause. The Indian Banking Committee in. 
this connection write, are of opinion that it is for the 

company to provide in the Articles of Association the period 
during which a member should have held its shares before 
being entitled to take part in its proceedings. In order, how- 
ever, to prevent unnecessary delay in the registration of 
transfers, vre recommend that there should he a provision 
in the Bank Act requiring the directors to decide within two 
months of the date of presentation of transfer deeds to the 
hank whether the transfer shall be registered or not.’' (Para- 
graph 700 of th.Q Indian BmiMng Gommiitee's Report.) 

Registration of 3£o7'tgages and Charges. 

According to Section 109 of the Indian Companies Act 
particulars of charges and mortgages created by a bank on 
its own assets have to be registered with the Begistrar. Such 
documents should also he registered with the Kegistrar of 
the province where the bank has branches to enable people 
who deal with the branches to have a better means of ascertain- 
ing the nature of such transactions which affect the credit of 
the bank and this suggestion has been endorsed by the Indian 
Banking Committee in Paragraph 701 of their Report. 

If a hank acquires assets subject to a prior charge and if 
those assets are such that a mortgage on them would have 
been required to be registered according to Section 109 with 
the Eegistrar in case such property were owned by the bank,, 
the hank should get the particulars of such prior charge 
registered. It makes no difference whether the bank itself 
creates such a charge or acquires assets subject to a prior 
charge. This provision should be introduced in the Bank Act. 
The recording of the satisfaction of a mortgage before the 
Eegistrar under the present law is not compulsory. This 
should he made compulsory. 

(2) Management. 

Rromsion of Reserves. 

The soundness, stability and reputation of a bank depend 
upon the allocation of a portion of its profits to the building 
up of strong reserve funds which may be utilized in times of 
need. In various countries, banks are compelled by law to 
allocate a certain i^ortion of their profits to reserves before 
distribution of dividends to shareholders. In America under 
the National Bank Act every bank has to allocate 10 per cent, 
of its net profits to reserve until the latter reaches 20 per cent, 
of the capital. The Bank Act of Canada lays down that the 
rate of dividend cannot exceed 8 per cent, per annum until 
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"the xeserve fund is eqiial to at least ' SO' per cent, of the paiduip 
-capitaL In Japan the Act of 1927 provides that iio-dividends 
•can he declared until one-tenth of the profits is appropriated 
to reserve fund. In India also something shoiild be done in 
this connection. The Indian Banking Committee writej '‘ We 
cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that the first essential 
of a banking system is sound management and that if that 
is wanting, no legislative i^rovision for strengthening its 
reserves or its financial position generally would be of much 
avail. In view, ho’vvever, of the fact that banking in this 
country is yet in its infancy, we recommend that there should 
be no distribution of dividend in any year until a bank has 
set aside, for being taken to the reserve fund, an amount equal 
to at least per cent, of its paid-up capital and that this 
restriction should be in operation until tlie reserve fund equals 
the paid-up capital. ’’ (Page 463, paragraph 704 of the Report,) 

There is also a very great necessity for the formation of 
secret reserves w^hich can be utilized to meet unforeseen losses 
without toucliiiig the reserve fund disclosed in the balance- 
sheet. The ininimiim prescribed by law^ is regarded as the 
maximum for safety by banks and that is the reason ^Vhy 
the legislature generally shrinks from regularizing by law 
matters such as these, thereby taking off the shoulders of the 
management their responsibility in regard thereto.” Considera- 
tions of sound management require that managers of banks 
should not remain satisfied with the allocation of the minimum 
^amount provided by law to be carried to the reserve fund. 
They should add to the reserve fund adequate amount after 
reviewing the position from year to year. 

1 osition regarding Cash Reserves, 

Cash reserves of an adequate amount should be kex)t 
by banks to ensure solvency and to prevent a run on them 
by the depoKSitors. Demand liabilities must be promptly 
met ; otherwise solvency might be endangered. America is 
the only country where minimum reserve reciuirements for 
commercial banks have been laid dowm by legislation. Statu- 
tory provision on the matter is not necessary because the 
-Statutory minimum may be regarded as the maximum by 
the authorities of the banks and legal requirements can also 
be evaded in many ways. The question of inter-relation of 
reserves, deposits and loans and the maintenance of adequate 
fluid resources to meet the day-to-day requirements and to 
meet time liabilities are matters wdiich have got to be left to 
the discretion of the directors of banking institutions. On 
the establishment of the Reserve Bank, the member banks 
will be required to keep a deposit of a certain percentage 
-of their time and demand liabilities with the Bank in addition 
to their till money. This will be a very great improvement 
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on tlie existing position regarding the maintenance of casM 
reserves and it will also give the necessary mobility to the 
cash resources of various banks. 

Regulation of Loans. 

Prudent banking requires a sound policy regarding loans.. 
Many suggestions can be made to achieve this object. The total, 
clean advances made by a bank or advances against immovable 
property should not exceed its paid-up capital. There should, 
be a limit to the advances granted to an individual without 
security. More than a certain amount should not be lent to> 
an individual or a business concern and the limit should be 
absolute. This is to ensure a wide distribution of risks. 
These matters cannot, of course, be subjected to hard and fash 
rules and should, therefore, be ^Ueft to the discretion of the 
management and the control of the Board of Directors.” 

Loans should not be made on the security of its own stock 
by a bank. Such loans can lead to abuses which have proved, 
disastrous in India and other countries as well. ¥o bank 
should be allowed to commence business until it has collected. 
a certain amount of capital. The Articles of Association, 
shoxild prohibit the granting of loans by a bank on its own- 
stock. Loans to directors, managers and members of the 
staff of a bank should also be similarly limited and provisions, 
to this effect should be made in the Articles of Association. 

Advances to auditors or to firms of auditors which audit 
the accounts of a bank should not be gTanted by the bank.. 
The Indian Banking Committee are very emphatic on this point 
when they write, ''We are, therefore, of opinion that as a matter ^ 
of public policy advances to an auditor or a member of a firm 
of auditors of a bank, either jointly with other persons or* 
severally, on short or long term, with or without security, 
should be prohibited. If any person after being appointed 
an auditor of a bank becomes indebted to it, his office should 
thereupon become vacant.” (Paragraph 711 of the Report) 

Restrictions on Borrowing Powers. 

The directors should not be allowed to borrow unlimited- 
amounts on behalf of the banks and there should be some' 
relationship between the paid-up capital and borrowings of’ 
banks. Provision to this effect must be made in the Articles 
of Association ; but there should be a statutory provision, 
prohibiting the mortgaging of the uncalled capital of a bank 
as it is the security of a bank’s creditors. 

The directors and other paid servants of banks who^ 
are also shareholders in the banking concerns should not be- 
allowed to hold proxies for the purpose of voting on behalf' 
of any other shareholder ; but their own rights as shareholders. 
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.should not be taken away from them. Articles of Association 
.sbonld. make suitable i^rovisions on the point. 

Individual shareholders should not be allowed to have a 
very large number of votes as to acquire a very great control 
of the concern into their hands. The Indian Banking Com- 
mittee recommend that the matter should be left to be incor- 
porated in the Articles of Association ; but there does not 
seem to be any reason why it should not be provided for by 
law. 

The chairman is usually the sole Judge of the validity of 
the votes tendered at the poll and the Articles usually provide 
that objections to the validity of the votes tendered at a 
meeting should be raised at the time of the poll. This is rather 
a hardship because shareholders may not come to know the 
invalidity of votes tendered at the time of the poll and, 
therefore, the Articles should provide that objections can be 
raised later on also. 

AudU and Inspection. 

According to Section 144 of the Indian Companies Act, 
mo person can be appointed as an auditor of a company other 
than a private company unless he holds a certificate from the 
local Government empowering him to act as an auditor. 
The Governor-General in Council can, by a notification in the 
Gazette of India, declare that members of an institute or asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to be appointed and to act as auditors. 
The appointment of auditors rests with the shareholders, but 
"the management has considerable influence with regard to 
"their appointment or reappointment. The Indian Banking 
'Committee have not recommended any change because the 
powers of shareholders under the present law are unfettered. 
They recommend that '‘there should be a specific provision 
of the law rendering officers or auditors of a bank liable for 
omission to state material facts in their reports and in the 
presentation of the accounts of a bank.’’ Section 282 of the 
Indian Companies Act makes an auditor liable to fine and 
punishment for making deliberately false statements in the 
reports. It is the usual practice that the Articles relieve 
directors and auditors from liability for negligence in the 
hischarge of their duties. 

The shareholders should have full discretion over the 
payment made to the auditors by way of remuneration or by 
way of any addition to their remuneration for doing accountancy 
work, etc. 

According to Section 138 of the Indian Companies Act 
shareholders of a bank holding one-fifth of the shares issued 
vcan apply to the local Government for investigation by 
inspectors. The proportion may be reduced to one-tenth as 
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it is yeiy Mgli, but tlie Indian Banking Committee are not * 

in favour of any cliange in this respect, because credit institU”" 
tions should be protected against any proceedings which 
may shake the conMence of the public. 

Balance-sheets of banks should give more information 
than is the case at present. Form F of the balance-sheet i 

prescribed by the Indian Companies Act is not considered I 

comprehensive enough. Even those who understand accounts 
cannot gauge the actual position of the assets and liabilities of 
a bank in many cases. People, therefore, hesitate to rely 
upon balance-sheets of banking institutions. More detailed 
information should be given regarding book-debts, loans 
to directors and officers and investments. 

lioans granted by a bank to a limited company whose 
directors are also the directors of the lending bank should 
be shown separately. Further, loans granted to a limited ; 

comiDaiiy in which any of the directors of the lending bank i 

are members of the hrm of managing agents of the borrowing 
company should also be shown separately. Loans granted I 

by a bank to its directors, manager and secretary including- > 

the sums repaid by them during the currency of a financial i 

year should be separately stated in the balance-sheet and. 
should not be shown in one heading only. 

At present banks are not required to show their invest- 
ments at either cost or market value and the result is that i 

investments are shown in some cases at a valuation which 
may be neither the cost nor the market value. The foreign 1 

experts who collaborated with the Indian Banking Committee^ i 

were of opinion that the valuation should be at cost or j 

market x)rice whichever is the lower. If this suggestion were ' 

accepted banks could not build up secret reserves because 
they will be prevented from showing the valuation at a figure 
even lower than the cost or market price. The Indian Banking 
Committee in this connection Avrite, "We are, therefore, of 
opinion that in order not to take away such option from them, 
the prescribed basis of valuation of securities should be that r 

the valuation should not he in excess of cost or market price : 

•whichever is the lower.’" (Paragraph 729 of the Eeport.) ] 

The following is the form of balance-sheet which may ' 

be adopted in place of the existing one^ : — * ‘ 


^ Report of the Central Banking Committee, pages 474,475. 
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Balance-Sheet AS AT ^ 

Es. A. p. , Rs. A. P. 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 

Capital — , 

Aiitlioriziecl Capital .... shares of 

Rs.. .... .each .... 

Issued Capital. . . .shares of 

B,s each 

Subscribed Capital shares of 

Rs each 

Amount called up at Rs. .... per share 

-Calls unpaid - , . . .... 


A Forfeited shares (amount paid- 
up) . . . . . . 


Loans on Moetoage ok Mortgage Debenture 

Bonds .. .. 

Reserve . . ' . . 

(Details of sejDarate funds, if any, 
may be given.) 

Liabilities— 

Current and Savings Bank Deposits .... 

Fixed Deposits . . . . ...... 

Debts due to Banks, Agents, etc., fully 
secured against securities per contra 

Debts due to Banks, Agents, etc., 

unsecured . . . . 

Bills Payable . . . . .... 

Sundry Creditors . . 

Unclaimed Dividends . . 


Acceptances eor Customers per contra 
Bills for Collection being Bills 
Receivable per contra 
Profit and IjOss — 

Balance as per previous Balance-Sheet 
Less — ^Appropriation thereof 

Balance brought forward 
Profit since last Balance-sheet 


i 


Contingent Liabilities 
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■ PEOPEETY AND ASSETS. ■ 
Cash — ■ 

Cash in hand and at- Bankers 
Deposits at Call and Short Notice 
Bullion in hand ... 

Investments — 

Gilt-edged and Trustee Securities 

Debentures 

Other items . . 


{N.B . — It should be stated here 
that the above-mentioned securi- 
ties have been valued on the 
basis that “the valuation is 
not in excess of cost or market 
price, whichever is the lower”. 
It the securities stand at a value 
in excess of that basis, the 
amount by which their value ex- 
ceeds that basis should be given.) 
Bills Eeceivable per contra 
Loans and Other Advances — 

Cash Credits and .Demand Advances 
Ijoans .... 

Bills Discounted , . 

Sundry Debtors and Debit Balances 

[N,B. — The following statement 
should be appended here : — 
“These Loans and Advances are 
showm after deducting full provi- 
sion for doubtful debts. ” 

If this has not been done, any 
balance of doubtful debts not 
fully provided for should be 
shown in (3) below.] 

Included in the above-mentioned total 
are the following : — 

(1) Debts due by directors or 
^ officers of the Bank 

(2) Other debts for the repayment 

of which a director is respons- 
ible as guarantor or otheiwise 

(3) Doubtful debts not fully pro- 

vided for . . 

Due from Customers for Accept- 
ances ‘jper contra . . . . 

Land and Buildings (at cost) 

Xcss— Depreciation written ofE 


Furniture and Fixtures (at cost) 
Less— Depreciation written ofi! 


..Other Assets ■ ^ . . ■ . . ■ . . , 

Profit and Loss (giving in the case of a 
debit balance details as far as possible 
as in the case of credit balance) 
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Law and Practice of Negotiable Instruments* 

Cheques, bills of exchange, promissory notes and Hundis 
may be called negotiable instruments which are nsecl in 
bxisiness. In India cheques and Hundis are used in facilitating 
the settlement of transactions. These documents possess certain 
characteristics which entitle them to he called negotiable 
instruments. 

A negotiable instrument possesses two characteristics : 
firstly, rights in it are transferred from the transferor to the 
transferee by endorsement and delivery or by delivery alone. 
Secondly, in some cases the transferee can get a better title 
than that of the transferor. "When the transferee is a ^^holder 
indue course’ Vliis title is perfectly safe even though the title 
of the transferor may be defective and he can sue the drawee 
for payment in his own name. Any instrument which possesses 
these two characteristics is called a negotiable instrument. 
These instruments are, therefore, called negotiable instru- 
ments. If A has a cheque with him and owes some money to 
B, he can discharge his debt by handing over that cheque to 
B. This means that the right of A in the cheque to demand 
payment from the drawee is passed on to B to whom the 
cheque has been transferred ; but it is the exact right of A 
that is transferred and B’s title cannot be said to be better 
than that of A. But B is a holder in due course when he 
obtains a bill or an instrument for value, complete and regular 
on the face of it, on or before the due date of payment and 
without knowledge of the defect in the title of the transferor 
if the transferor’s title is actually defective. If A has stolen 
a bill of exchange and passed it on to B for which B has paid 
an adequate value to A and there is no irregularity on its face, 
i.e,, payee’s name, etc., is not erased, B can be a holder in due 
course. Further, B nnist not know that xi stole that bill of 
exchange, for if he knows this fact, he cannot get a better 
title than that of A. Therefore, even if the title of the trans- 
feror is defective, the transferee, in order to be a holder in due 
course, must be absolutely inuocent of the defect in the title 
of the transferor, otherwise he will not be a holder in due 
course. This applies to the defect in the title of the immediate 
previous transferor only. If there is a defect in the title of 
any transferor previous to the immediate transferor, the title 
of the transferee is not affected thereby unless the transferee 
was himself a party to the fraud- A transfers a bill of exchange 
to B which he had stolen and B is an innocent party. B 
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transfers it to 0 wb-O is aware of the defect in tlie title of A ; 
then 0 will be a holder in due course unless lie was a party 
to the fraud committed by A. A holder must not only be 
honest but must act with due diligence and cautionj i.e., if 
he takes up a bill wanting in any material particular, he 
cannot acquire a good title to it. 

The privilege of a holder in due course is that his title 
to the instrument is perfectly good and he is entitled to get 
payment in his own name even if some other person is claiming 
;sucli a right of getting the payment of the instrument. 

Cheques. 

Whei^ a person ojjens a current account with a bank, 
he has to sign his name in an autograph book of the bank and 
is supplied with a cheque book, free of charge, containing 
a number of cheques varying from about 20 to 100. Money 
is drawn from the bank through a cheque. It may be quite 
in order to write an order on a piece of paper to the banker ask- 
ing him to pay the money to a certain person ; hut to maintain 
uniformity and security against fraud, banks make payments 
•only through cheques. 

Specimen of Cheque. 


hTo. 2A 68507 
Datei mh Nov,, 1933. 


No. 2A 68507 

The loth November, 1933. 


In favour of 


Imperial Bane of India, 
Cawnpore Branch. 


Mr. Earn Kumar 

Es. 250-0-0. 

Sri Krishna. 


Fay to Mr. Eam Kumar or order 
Eu'pees Two hundred and fifty only. 

Es.' 250-0-0. Sbi Krishna. 


The above is the specimen of a cheque. The right hand 
oblong portion is the cheque form which is filled in by the 
draw'er, the customer of the bank. It is torn off at tlie per- 
forated end and handed over to the creditor or the payee in 
whose favour it is drawn. The drawer must sign his name 
at the right hand bottom corner in the same style and spellings 
with which he has signed in the autograph hook of the bank. 
If the signatures of the drawer on the cheque form do not agree 
with those in the autogxaph book in spellings or style, the 
banker will not pay the cheque. 

The left hand portion is caUed counterfoil and remains 
in the cheque book. It contains all the information with 
regard to a cheque issued to a person and can provide details 
of particulars if the cheque form is lost, 

6 
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It is tlirongli a clieque that the customer can withdraw 
money from his current acconnt in the bank. A cheque is ^ 
therefore^ an order upon a certain banker asking him to pay 
on demand, a certain sum of money to, or to the order of a 
certain person, or to the bearer of the instrument. There- 
is no condition attached to this order. Its main characteristics, 
thus are : — ■ 

(1) It is an order without any condition. 

(2) It is drawn upon a certain banker. 

(3) The banker has always to pay it on demand. 

(4) It is payable to a certain person or to his nominee or 

to the bearer of the instrument. 

The person who draws the cheque, i.e.^ the customer of 
the bank is called ‘drawer’ and he must sign his name on the 
right hand bottom corner. The bank upon whom the cheque 
is drawn is known as ‘drawee’, and the person to whom it is 
made payable is known as the ^payee'. Sometimes the drawer 
makes the cheque payable to ^‘self” when he wants to Avithdraw 
money from the bank for himself. 

The Beawing of a Cheque. 

All cheque forms together with counterfoils are numberecL 
and the name of the bank together with that of the branch 
with Avhom the drawer has an account is printed in bold letters. 
There is a space left for inserting the date. The drawer must 
be yery careful in filling in a cheque foam. 

(1) It must bear the date on which it is drawn. If the 
date of a subsequent or folloAving day is put in, the cheque- 
is i}ost-dated and will not be paid by the bank till the date 
mentioned therein. An anti-dated cheque, one bearing 
a date previous to the date on which it is drawn will be paid 
by the banker unless it is six months old, when it is known 
as a stale cheque and will not be paid by the bank. 

(2) The person to whom the cheque is made payable 
is known as the payee. His name must be Avxitten legibly 
in the body of the cheque and should not be erased ; because 
the least irregularity will compel the banker to refuse j)ayment, 

(3) The amount must be written both in words and in figures, 
to avoid mistakes. The writer should not leave any room 
for changing the amount by a subsequent party to the cheque,, 
otheiwise he will be responsible for the loss if the bank pays it 
in good faith. The amount in words and figures should be the 
same, otherwise the bank will refuse payment. 

(4) The drawer should be careful in signing Iiis name^ 
at the right hand bottom corner and this must correspond to 
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liis signature in the autograph book of the bank, failing which 
the bank will refuse payment. 

(5) The counterfoil must be filled in before the cheque 
form is torn off and handed over to the payee. If a number 
of cheque forms are to be wxitten at one time, the counterfoil 
of every cheque form must be filled in before writing a siibse- 
-quent cheque form to ensure caution and avoid mistakes. 

From the point of view of negotiability or transferability, 
•a cheque may be an Order Cheque or a Bearer Cheque. 

A Bearer Cheque can be transferred by the payee without 
his endorsement or his signature on the back thereof. It 
may be delivered to the transferee with the intention of 
transfering the rights in it. The banks in practice require 
the last holder of a bearer cheque to sign his name on the 
back although it is not necessary according to the Indian 
^ISTegotiable Instruments Act, 

An Order Cheque sliould be endorsed before it can be 
transferred. The rights in it will not be transferred to the 
transferee unless the payee or the transferor of the cheque 
as the case may be endorses it. Both endorsement and delivery 
are necessary in this case to make the title of the transferee 
vsafe. A cheque not bearing the words ‘or bearer’ or ‘or order' 
will be treated as an Order Cheque. 

It is the drawer only who can strike out the word ‘order’ 
and write the word ‘bearer’ in its place and this alteration 
requires to be signed by him. 

OuossEo ’C heques. 

A crossed cheque is one on the face of which two transverse 
parallel lines are drawn mth or without certain words in them 
whose effect is that the payment of the cheque can be made 
by the drawee banker to some other banker and the payee 
or the holder cannot get cash on the counter of the drawee 
banker. 

A cheque may be crossed generally or specially. In case 
of a General Crossing two transverse parallel lines across the 
face of the cheque are drawn and certain words as Co.’ 
may be written. The effect is that payment of such a cheque 
can be obtained through a bank only and the payee or the 
holder cannot get payment in cash on the counter of the bank. 
If he does not have a banking account, he must hand it over 
to a friend who has a bank account. He can get cash 
from his friend and the latter will send the cheque to his bank 
where liis account will be credited with the amount of the 
cheque. Examples of a general crossing are as below : — 
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SReeial Crossing , — When inside the two transverse parallel 
lines across the face of a cheqne, the name of a partieiilar 
banker is written, it is known as Special Crossing. The effect 
of such a crossing is that the cheque can be paid by the 
drawee bank only to the banker whose name has been 
mentioned inside the crossing. The holder cannot get payment 
throngh any and every bank, but only through the bank 
named in the crossing. Such a crossing is done at the instance' 
of the payee. 

The advantage of crossing a cheque is that it becomes, 
safer than an open or uncrossed cheque. A specially crossed 
cheque is better than a generally crossed cheque from the* 
point of view of safety, because its payment can be made only 
through the bank named therein. Even if it is lost by the* 
payee, he does not stand to lose anything because the drawee- 
bank will not pay it except through the bank named in the* 
crossing. 

A cheque can be crossed by the drawee or by any sub- 
sequent party and similarly a general crossing can be turned 
into a special crossing. If a cheque has been crossed by 
mistake, it can be opened by the drawer only, and not by 
any other party, by muting the words 'pay cash’ within the 
crossing. This requires the initials of the drawer. Cheques- 
sent through post should always be crossed to avoid loss. 

A banker should not disregard a crossing and if he does- 
so and makes the payment to a wrong person, he will be 
personally responsible for the loss. 

Fot Negotiable , — ^At times, the words 'iSTot Negotiable’ 
are written inside the general or the special crossing as the- 
case may be. They cannot be written on an open or uncrossed 
cheque. The effect of these words is that the transferee, he., 
the person to whom the cheque is transferred cannot acquire* 
a better right in the cheque than is the case with, the transferor. 
If the transferor has a safe and good title, the transferee for 
value can also have a safe and good title, but if the former 
has a defective title, the latter cannot have a better one.. 
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These . words do . not prevent the transferability of a. cheqne 
which ■ can be transferred 'without any difficulty, but the 
transferee cannot get a better right. They do not impede 
transferability, but impede- negotiability, i,e,^ the transferor 
cannot transfer a better right, but can transfer only his title, 
defective or good as it is. In the absence of these words in. 
the crossing of a cheque, a person who receives a cheque in 
good faith, for proper value and in a proper form can acquire 
a good title even if the title of the transferor is not good. 

The words ‘'Account Payee only’' imply a direction to 
the collecting banker that he should credit the account of 
the payee with the amount of the cheque and should not pay 
cash for it at the counter. 

A stale cheque is that which has become six months old 
and will not be paid by the drawee banker without being 
referred to the drawer. 

A mutilated cheque is that which is torn into pieces, but 
pasted afterwards and if it is presented to the bank, its 
payment will be refused. 

A marked cheque is one which has been signed by the 
drawee banker. It means that on the date of its presentment 
for the drawee banker’s signature, there are sufficient funds 
in the account of the drawer to meet it. 

Enbousements. 

In case of order cheques, bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, the transferee can acquire property only when they 
have been endorsed by the transferor or the payee. Endorse- 
ment means that the payee should sign his name on the back 
of the instrument in order to enable the transferee to acquire 
title in that instrument. The person who signs his name 
on the back of the instrument is known as the endorser and 
the person to whom it is transferred is known as the endorsee. 

The payee must sign his name exactly as it has been spelt- 
by the drawer in the cheque form. If the spellings as written 
by the drawer are different from what the payee usually writes,, 
the latter should first put down the incorrect spellings as given 
by the drawer and beneath them he can if he so likes write 
his name in the usual way. 

Kinds oe Endoesements. 

(1) Blank endorsement or general endorsement is one 
wffiere the payee or the endorser simply writes his own name 
on the back of the cheque and does not write the name of the 
transferee. Of course date should be put down. The effect 
of this endorsement is that in future the cheque becomes pay- 
able to bearer, i.6,j the transferee while transferring it to 
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'Somebody else need not bimself endorse it. After a blank 
endorsement an order cheque is treated as a /bearer cheque'. 

(2) Special endorsement or endorsement in f nil is one 
"Where the endorser specifies the name of the endorsee in addi- 
tion to writing his own name on the back of the instrument 
as follows 

Pay to Mr. Eam Nakain Lal or order, 

Eam Puakash. 

15-10-33. 

If Eam hfarain Lai transfers it to a creditor or wants to get 
payment from the bank he will have to make his own endorse- 
ment. These two forms of endorsement are very common. 

(3) Eestrictive Endorsement is one which restricts the 
further negotiation of the instrument. If the endorser adds 
the word ‘only’ after the name of the endorsee, the endorse- 
ment becomes restrictive as below : — 

Pay fo i¥f. Eam hlABAm Lal 
Eam Praicash. 

3-10-33. 

(4) Sans Eecoiirse Endorsement is one where the endorser 
does not want to incur a contingent liability if the instrument 
is dishonoured on presentment. Endorsement implies a con- 
tract between the endorser and the endorsee and all subsequent 
parties whereby the endorsee must present an instrument for 
pa^^ment on the due date and the endorser engages to make 
payment if it is refused by the drawee indue course. Where 
the endorser does not w'ant to incur this contingent liability, 
he can place a mm recourse endorsement as below : — 

Sajj^s Eecoursr Eam IiTARAiisr Lal, 

Secretary, 

The Muslim Booh Shop. 

A cheque must be presented for payment upon the drawee 
banker by the holder personally or through a bank within a 
reasonable time. He wilLrun the risk of losing his claim 
against the drawer if he causes undue delay and if in the 
meantime the bank becomes insolvent. The holder will then 
become an ordinary creditor of the bank. This will be the 
case only if the drawer had sufficient funds to his credit to 
meet the cheque. 

COKBITTONS UNBER WHICH PAYMENT WILL BE EEFXJSEB. 

The drawee banker will refuse payment of the cheque 
on presentment in the following cases and the cheque will 
then be said to have been dishonoured by the bank : — 
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.(1) When the cnstomei’ or the drawer ■ coiiiitermands. 
payment, ie., asks the banker not to pay the cheque. 

(2) When the customer becomes insolvent and the banker 

comes to know of it. 

(3) When the drawer dies or becomes insane and the 

banker comes to know of it in time. 

(4) T^T).en a Garnishee Order is served on the banker by 

a law court. A Garnishee Order is an order served 
by the court upon the banker asking him not to* 
touch the bank balance of the judgment-debtor. 

(5) When the drawer has not sufficieiit funds to meet- 

the cheque in his banking account. In such cases 
the banker will write I/f or n/f, meaning inBufficient 
funds. 

(6) Mutilated cheques and cheques having some irregular- 

ity on their face will also be dishonoured. 

Bills of Exchange. 

A bill of exchange is an instrument in Avriting, containing- 
an unconditional order, signed by the maker, directing a certain 
person to pay a certain sum of money only to, or to the order 
of, a certain person or to the bearer of the instrument. 

It is the creditor who draws the bill of exchange and 
directs the debtor to pay a certain sum of money either to- 
self or to somebody else. There are three parties to a bill 
of exchange, the drawer, the drawee and the payee. The 
drawer is the person who writes out the instrument, i.e., the 
creditor or the seller. Drawee is the party upon AYhom the 
bill of exchange is drawn and who is directed to make pay- 
ment according to the terms mentioned in the instrument. 
Payee is the person in whose faAmur the instrument is draAvn 
and he is the creditor of the drawer. 

It is the seller of goods Avho draAYS a bill of exchange upon 
the buyer and the latter pays cash after the goods purchased 
have been sold in the market. The drawer can keep the bill 
till maturity, get it discounted or pass it on to a creditor in 
Xjayment of debt. 

There are tAvo kinds of bills of exchange, inland and foreign. 
Inland bills of exchange are those which are drawn and made 
payable in the same coimtry, i.a., when the drawer and the 
druAvee reside in British India, the bill is known as an inland 
bill. Attention must be paid to the foUoAving points in draw- 
ing an inland bill ; — 

1. It must be correctly dated because in some cases the 
date of maturity is calculated from the date on which the 
bill is draAYU. 
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2. T3ie period of payment must be clearly stated in the 
bill. It is known as the tenor or the term of the MIL A bill 
may be payable so many months after sight or date or so many 
days after sight or date. Month will always mean a calendar 
month for the purpose of calculating the date of payment. In 
case of a bill payable after sight, the date of payment will be 
calculated from the date on which the bill is accepted and in 
the other from the date on which it is drawn. 

8. Amount must be mentioned both in figures and in 
words. It must be in figures in the left hand top corner and 
in words in the body of the bill. 

4. The name of the payee should be specified in the body 
of the bill and the name and address of the drawee in the left 
hand bottom corner. The drawer should sign his name in the 
right hand bottom corner. 

5. It should be properly stamped. Bills of exchange 
payable on demand require only an anna stamp ; whereas 
those payable at days or months after date or sight require 
stamps according to value. 

6. At the end of the body of the bill it is usual to add the 
words ‘value received’ which means that the drawee has 
received some equivalent value for it. 


Form of an Inland Bill. 


Es. 300-0-0. 


Bombay, 

The 16th December, 1933. 


one anna On Demand, Pay to Our Order the stim of 
Rupees Three hundred only, value received. 


Mr. Eam Prasad, 

15, Kalbadevi Eoad, 

Poona. For A. B. & Co., Ltd., 

B. James, 
Director, 


If the bill is payable otherwise than on demand, the assent 
of the drawee to pay it on the due date must be obtained. 
This he does by writing something on the face of the instrument 
which indicates that he is willing to pay it according to the 
terms and conditions mentioned by the drawer therein. This 
-assent of the drawee is known as acceptance. 

Acceptance may be general or qualified. In the former 
case the drawer agrees to pay the instrument as it is drawn 
without attacMng any conditions from his side as in the case 
^iven below : — 
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Accepted, payable at the Imperial Bank of India f. 

Gawnpore Branch. 

Eam Prasab. 

20^/fc December, 1933. 

Qualified acceptance is one wliere the drawee is willing 
to pay it subject to certain conditions. He may accept it 
to pay when his goods have been sold ; he may make it payable 
at a certain place and there only : he may agree to pay it for 
Es. 200-0-0 only, though it may be drawn for a higher snin or 
he niay extend the time of payment. 

It may be negotiated before being accepted by the drawer 
and the holder is not bound to accept the ^‘qualified acceptance”. 
He can treat it as dishonoured and inform the parties prior 
to him of this fact ; but if he accepts such an acceptance with- 
out the consent of the previous parties, they will all be relieved 
of their engagements to pay the amount of the bill to him in 
case of dishonour. The drawee can retain the bill for tw^enty- 
four hours when it is presented to him for acceptance. 

Foreign bills of exchange are those that are drawn in one 
country and made payable in, or drawn upon a person resident 
in some other country. These bills are generally drawn in 
sets of two or three. Fiach copy is numbered and has a refer- 
ence to others and all the three are sent by different mails* 
Such bills are stamped twice. 

Foem of a Foeeign Bill of Bxchakgb. 

Paekee Steeet, 

London, the 16th November, 1933* 
ninety days after sight of this first of exchange 
(second and third of the same tenor and date un- 
paid) pay to the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., the sum 
of fifty “five pounds and six shillings, value received. 

For A. B. &Go., Ltd., 

■To H. Aedbewb. 

Messes. Kapooe & Co., Ma^iager. 

Meston Road, 

Gaivnpore, India. 

Foreign bills of exchange are usually accompanied by 
documents, e.g., bill of lading, insurance policy, invoice and 
letter of hypothecation. They are sent through banks and 
the banker does not give the documents to the drawee before 
the latter has accepted or paid the bill as the case may be. 
Without getting the documents and assigning them in favour 
of the shipping company, the buyer in the importing country 
cannot get delivery of goods. These bills are known as 
documentary drafts. 

Every bill of exchange should be presented for payment- 
to the drawee in due time and in the usual business hours* 


£55-6-0 


9 d. 
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The date of payment is calciilated by adding three days of 
.grace to the period of time mentioned in the bill on the expiry 
of which the instrument is made payable. Those payable 
on demand do not require any days of grace. If the date of 
payment falls on a holiday, the bill is payable on the next 
preceding business day. 

Bills of exchange the acceptance or pa^^ment of which 
is refused require noting and protesting. ]!^'oting is enough 
ill case of an inland bill. An official known as the Notary Public 
-gets the particulars of the bill noted on the bill itself or on 
.,a separate piece of paper and gives the reason for dishonour. 
This becomes a proof of the fact that the instrument was 
presented for acceptance or payment and that the same was 
irefused. 

In case of a foreign bill, protesting is necessary. A 
protest is a formal declaration under oath that the bill was 
presented for acceptance, payment or better security as the 
‘Case may be and that the drawee refused to comply ivith the 
•demand of the holder. The particulars of the bill together 
with the date of presentment and the reply of the drawee 
.are written therein. 

Usance is the customary period of time allowed for 
drawing bills of exchange between two different countries 
-and it depends upon the distance and the facility of communi- 
cations between them. 

A bank draft is a bill of exchange drawm by one banker 
upon another in which the drawee is directed to pay the sum 
of money mentioned therein to the order of a specified person 
or to bearer on demand. The bank issuing the draft charges 
commission and the money at the prevailing exchange rate 
has to be deposited with the issuing banker. Foreign pay- 
ments are made through bank drafts and as they are payable 
on demand, there is no necessity of getting them accepted. 

Fobm on A Foreign Bank Draft. 

.Ko. 4/89. 

OHA.HTEEED BANK OP INDIA, AUSTEALIA AND CHINA. 
Exchange for £1,000. Gawnpore^ 1st December, 1933, 

On demand pay this Segond of Exchange (First being 
unpaid) to the order of 8. P. Bhargava, Esq,, the sum of 
‘One Thousand Pounds Sterling, value received. 

To 

W. Barter, Esq., For The Chartered Bank of India, 
Agent. Australia and China. 

Chartered Bank of India, C, Jones, Agent 

Australia and China. W. Brown, Stib-Accountant 
6104 44, Beaver Street, 

London. 
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Form OF Aisr lKLA??B Bakk Bbaft, 

1^0. 2/13. ; 

ALLAHABAD BANK, LBIITED. 

Gmvnpore, 29tli Harelip 1933. 

On demand, pay to Prof. K. L. Govil, M.A., tlie sum of 
rupees Two Hundred only. 

To For The Allahabad Bank, Lighted. 

S. John, Esq., T. James, Agent 

Agent, 'B. Bnsbi, Aecountant 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., ■ •' 

Madras. 

Ilundis are like bills of exchange and are very -widely 
used by the traders in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, CaArnpore, 
etc. They are governed by customs and usages prevailing 
in the mercantile community and in some eases they are also- 
governed by the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act. They 
are drawn in Mundia in Northern India. They are either 
payable on demand or after sight. In the former case they are 
OBll&d Barshani Hundis and in the latter Miti Ilundis, 

A promissory note is an instrument in writing containing 
an unconditional undertaking signed by the maker, to pay a 
certain sum of money only to, or to the order of, a certain 
person, or to the bearer of the instrument. It is not the same 
as a bank note or a currency note. It does not need accept- 
ance and there are only two parties to it, the maker or the 
drawer and the payee who is the creditor of the drawer. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

Defects of the Indian Money Market 

The Indian money market is not as efficiently organized 
as the money markets of Western countries. There is no 
central co-ordinating agency in the Indian banking system. 
The Imperial Bank of India does not act as a true bankers' 
bank. Owing to the special privileges enjoyed by it, the 
joint-stock banks regard it as an unfair rival. Foreign 
exchange banks also are regarded with suspicion by the 
joint-stock banks on account of their large resources and 
ability to attract funds at lower rates. Their penetration into 
inland business, both at the ports and in the interior, is regarded 
as an encroachment by Indian joint-stock banks. The |)rimary 
•credit co-^operative societies do not come into contact with 
any constituent of the Indian money market excex3t the central 
co-operative agencies. 

The provincial and central co-operative banks keep small 
■current accounts with the Imperial Bank and the provincial 
co-operative banks have also cash credit facilities w-ith the 
Imperial Bank. The latter has recently insisted that the 
co-operative paper should be replaced by government 
securities as a basis of cash credit facilities. The co-oper- 
ative banks are doing commercial banking also, c.g., opening 
current accounts, purchasing commercial paper, selling remit- 
tance, etc., and hence they are regarded as competitors by the 
Imperial Bank, the joint-stock banks and the indigenous 
bankers. 

There is no regular connection between the indigenous 
bankers and the co-operative banks except that money-lenders 
have recently begun to keep deposits in the central banks 
and some of them also act as directors of central banks. There 
is no close connection between the Imperial Bank and the 
joint-stock banks, and though the latter keep their balances 
with the former there is no legal provision compelling them to 
-do so. In times of stringency they cannot depend always 
upon the Imperial Bank. The shroffs also do not ordinarily 
keep accounts with the Imperial Bank, and if they do so it is 
with a view to facilitate remittance or to facilitate payments 
of bills drawn upon them by outside merchants. In the 
busy season, a temporary link is established between the 
.shroffs and the Imperial Bank when the former cannot 
independently handle all the hundis without the help of the 
latter. The rediscount facilities are also subject to certain 
maximum limits based upon the financial standing of the 
approved shroffs. 
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The result of tills loose organization between tlie ¥arions 
eonstitnents of the Indian money market is, that the Imperial 
Bank rate is not as effective as the bank rate in the London 
Xxioney .market. This can bC' clear by a comparison of. the', 
important features of the London money market with those 
of . the Indian money market. The Bank of England exercises 
a powerful influence over the value of money in the market 
because the stock of money controlled by the Bank of England 
forms an important part of the supply. Further, the jicople 
who deposit money with joint-stock banks regard the bank 
rate as the basis for the interest they expect to get from the 
,, outside banks. , '' ■ 

The rate for short deposits allowed by the joint-stock 
banks rises and falls with the bank rate. If there is' a pressure 
for money, banks call in them money lent out at call or at 
short notice. If the pressure continues, they will either not 
discount at all or refuse to discount commercial paper for 
cash. Ihie possessors of bills then apply to the Bank of England 
for assistance which in turn meets the requirements of the 
discount houses, the bill brokers and others by discounting 
''approved bills of exchange’^ which have only a short time to 
run before maturity. When this happens the Bank of England 
is in a position to exact its own terms and its rate is always 
higher than the open market rate. Further, the Bank always 
insists upon the loans being taken for a full week at half per 
cent, over bank rate and il3 has thus a very effective control 
over the market. A rise in bank rate lessens the demand 
for loans for business purposes, checks expenditure, lowers 
prices, discourages imports and encourages exports and turns 
exchanges in favour of England. It also lessens the outflow 
of gold from England in normal times and a lowering of the 
bank rate has the reverse effects. The following table shows 
the relation between the various money rates ruling in the 
Bondon money and discount markets : — 


Bank Bate 

1931 

March 

% 

.3 

1931 

March 12 
% 

'..■.."a ' "/■; 

1931 1931 

March 19 March 26 

0/ 0/ 

/o A) 

■■ ■■ : 

Banks’ Deposit Bate 
Clearing Banks’ Rate for 
money at short notice . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Market Rate for 3 months’ 
bills 

2| 

2| 

2 9/16 

2 9/16 


Conditions in India are much different. There is no 
fixed relationship between the banks’ deposit rate and the 
Imperial Bank rate. With regard to the distribution of the 
total assets of the various banks, stock exchanges have vary- 
ing effects in different centres, being more important in Bombay 
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probably, tlian in Calcutta. They are not a very serious 
factor to be reckoned witb. Unlike the position in the London 
money market, holding of bills is not on a very large scale. 
When purchased, they are regarded as a definite investment 
and are not frequently re-'discounted. Export bills are 
generally placed on the London discount market, while import 
bills are held till maturity by the banks. Inland bills some- 
times, specially in the busy season, go to the Imperial Bank. 

The Imperial Bank rate has a different significance from 
the bank rate in the London money market. It is the rate 
at which the Imperial Bank is prepared to grant loans on 
government securities. The hundl rate is the rate at which 
the Bank is prepared to discount or re- discount first class bills 
of 61 days’ date. The Itundi rate is sometimes higher and 
sometimes lower than the Imperial Bank rate ; while the 
London money market rate is always lower than the bank 
rate. The following table shows the differences between the 
bazar rates, the call money rates and the Imperial Bank rate 

Call Imperial Bill Bazar 

Bank Money Rate Bank Rate 

Rate Oalcntta Bombay Hundl Calcutta Bombay 

Rate 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

hlovember 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

vlEay\::'::' 

June 

July 

August 

September 
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November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


April 1, 1926 to Mar eh 1, 1927. 
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% 

% 

% 
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0/ 

/o 

% 
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6 
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4 
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4 

H 
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4 

10 

n 

4 

1 

l“ 

3 

10 

6| 

4 

1 

1 

3 

10 

6| 
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4-1 

3 

10 
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4 

i 

i 

3 

10 

6f 

4 

i 

4-1 

3 

10 
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5 

4 

44 

U 

10 
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6 

4| 
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11 

9| 

7 

6 
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7 

11 
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April, 

1, 1929 
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8 

5 

H 

8 
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11 

7 

H 

34 

7 
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6 

li 

3l 

6 
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6i 
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li 
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10 
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14 
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' The bazar rates are those of - small tradeTs' bills. The 
Caleatta bazar rates are, higher than Bombay bazar rates, the 
former varying between 10 and 11 per cent. The Bombay bazar 
rates seem to have some remote connection with the call money 
Tate and the bank rate. '‘The fact that a call rate of f per 
cent., a liiindi rate of 3 per cent., a bank rate of 4 per cent., a 
Bombay bazar rate of 6|- per cent., and a Calcutta bazar rate 
of 10 per cent, can exist sirnnltaneonsly indicates an extra- 
ordinary sluggishness in the movement of credit between 
the various money markets.’’ 

In India the call money rate is independent. In other 
money markets of the world the rates for day-to-day loans, short 
loans, emergency money, “night” or ^^bad” money, are mnch 
lower than the bank rate, because call money is lent for about 
twenty-four hours and is repayable either at the option of the 
borrower or the lender. Advances on bank rate are for a specific 
period repayable at the option of the borrower only. Therefore 
the bank rate is always higher than the rate on day-to day 
loans. The latter tends towards the rate at wdiich banks 
attract demand deposits or current account deposits. These 
deposits are with banks for the time that the depositor pleases 
and the latter can get them from the bank on demand. Hence 
the amount of such deposits cannot be lent by banks for a 
.-specific period of time and as such it can be lent at very low 
rates of interest, about 1 per cent. In India the case is differ- 
ent. In the slack season call money is unlendable at any 
rate in the absence of treasury bill issue, but in the busy^ season 
it is not available at bank rate even. In other countries, the 
■central banking agency takes away surplus funds from the 
market and supplies funds to the market when necessary. In 
India, owing to the absence of a central bank, the money 
market is not xmoperly controlled. 

In India there are two money markets, the Indian bazar 
for small traders’ bills and the market controlled by institutions 
run on western models. There is no discernible link 
between the two, because the bill business is not developed 
in India. The Bank of England controls money rates in Lon- 
don as well as in large centres. In the pre-war days the Bank 
■of England controlled the money market by relieving it of 
.surplus funds, by taking upon itself the mantle of the borrower. 
“What Bank of England did was to sell Consols for cash and 
to buy them back for the 'account ■, the ‘account’ being the 
monthly settlement day which used to rule on the stock 
•exchange before the War. Purchasers of Consols for cash 
were required to pay for them the following day and, the pay- 
ments being made in the usual way by cheques on their 
bankers, the net result was that, after the cheques had passed 
through the London clearing, the bankers’ balances at the 
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Bank of England would be correspondingly reduced* .. .with 
tbe supply of money reduced to that extent, borrowers would 
go unsatisfted unless they paid the higher rates, since the 
remaining money would have a scarcity value/’ (See The 
London Money Alarhety ith. Edition, pages 101 and 102 , by 
W. E. Spalding). During and after the War the treasury bill 
sales of the British Government have been a ready and 
effective means of absorbing any surplus funds of the market* 
In India there is considerable divergence in rates in provincial 
towns. 

The banks’ deposit rates in London follow the bank rate 
automatically; but that is not the case in India because of 
a lack of highly-organized money market in our country. 

The seasonal monetary stringency in India is sought to 
be removed by the Government by placing, at the disposal 
of the Imperial Bank, a loan amounting to Es. 12 crores against 
91 days’ first class bills. hTo issue can be made until 
the bank rate rises to 6 per cent. The loan bears interest 
at a minimum rate of 6 per cent, for the first 4 crores and 
7 per cent, for the next 8 crores. The fixing of arbitrary 
rates for the issue of additional currency unnecessarily 
penalizes trade and commerce* To think that the ^seasonal 
monetary stringency in India is inevitable and that it must 
bring about a wide range of interest rates is funda/mentaUy 
wrong and is due to the defective system of control and credit. 
The Beserve Bank, when established, will keep sufficient cash 
reserves in the slack season to supply the needed currency 
in the busy season at reasonable rates. The present system 
of issuing emergency currency at stated rates is responsible 
for the existing position. 

The Government controls the Indian money market to 
a very great extent. The Boyal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1926, wrote as follows : — ‘‘The Govern* 
ment controls the currency. The credit situation is controlled 
as far as it is controlled at all by the Imperial Bank. With 
divided control there is likelihood of divided counsels and 
failure to co-operate.” It may be said that in recent years 
the Government has been controlling credit also through the 
sale of treasury bills. Since 1925-26 about Es. 180 crores of 
treasury bills have been sold by the Government at varying 
rates of interest which, except on the last issue, have been 
very high. This has raised the price of credit and penalized 
trade and industry. The Finance Minister of India said as 
follows before the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce in Delhi on April 8, 1931 : “The chief basis of criticism 
is that in India it is the Government that is the chief currency 
authority, while, in other countries, it is the central bank. 
Government’s actions are liable for criticism much more than 
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those of a bank and more so when there is a so-called alien 
Government/’.. 

The foreign experts have summarized the defects of the 
Indian money market as follows : — ‘'According to the unanimous 
opinion of all who have expressed their views on the subject, 
the Indian money market shows several defects. It cannot 
be compared with the highly-developed money markets of 
Western countries. As a matter of fact, tw'o rnoiie}/- markets 
exist in India, the central money market and the bazar money 
market. They have their own agencies and different rates 
of interest without sufficient co-ordination. The central market 
is to a large extent dominated by the Government, ‘which 
eoiitrols the currency and exercises a decisive influence on 
the bank rate. 

"The control of currency and of credit in India is in the 
hands of two distinct authorities, the Central Government 
and the Imperial Bank. This system results in a serious lack 
of elasticity and stability of monetary conditions; the fact 
that the annual range of interest rates in India is wider than 
in other countries proves the defects of the present system. 
A range of 3 per cent, is quite ordinary in India, and this must 
have a detrimental effect on the economic life of the country. 

seems to have been accepted as an axiom that seasonal 
monetary stringency is inevitable and that this stringency 
must bring about such wide ranges of interest rates as are 
experienced. 

"In our opinion this conception is wrong. It is one of 
the tasks of a properly managed and well-organized Eeserve 
Bank to tide over busy periods when money is in strong 
demand without unduly raising the bank rate. The absence of 
a mechanism, which by expanding credit can meet the seasonal 
demand for money, is mainly responsible for the variations in 
the bank rate. 

^Tn this respect the position of the Imperial Bank ought to 
be considered ... .It is the Government banker and in connec- 
tion herewith its task is limited by law. The most important 
restriction consists in its being shut out from foreign exchange 
business. The bank acts as the bankers’ bank witliout having 
the right to issue bank notes as the currency is controlled by 
the Government. This results in the Government practically 
dominating the bank rate and the money market.” (See 
Enclosure lY, page 648, Central Banicing Gommittee Report.) 

The obvious remedy for these defects of the Indian money 
market seems to be the establishment of a Eeserve Bank as 
early as possible. The Indian money market will then in 
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course of time becoTne like those of Western conntrieSj •with 
an effective bank rate. To what extent will the type of Eeserve 
Bank that is soon going to be established in this country be able 
to remove these defects and bring the Indian money market 
to the level of the money markets in Western countries will be 
known in course of time. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Reserve Bank. 

The necessity of the establishment of the Reserve Bank 
in India at an early date cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
calculated to help India ‘to move forward towards that financial 
and economic development with the granting of additional 
financial and banking facilities for Indian agricnltnre, Indian 
commerce, and Indian industry, which has been the theme 
of one Commission and Committee after another. We shall 
see the development of a discount market and acceptance 
business, of increased facilities for the marketing* of produce 
and, in short, a gradual mobilization of India's immense 
potential capital for the development of India’s own 
resources’.^ The establishment of such a bank is widely 
desired in India so much so that the establishment of All- 
India Federation has been made conditional uj^on the estab- 
lishment and proper functioning of a sound Reserve Bank in 
the country. 

Histohy. 

It will be well to refer briefly to the history of the question 
of a Reserve Bank for India. In 1836 a number of merchants 
interested in the East India Company submitted to the Court 
of Directors a scheme for a great banking establishment for 
British India and claimed certain advantages for it. It was 
expected to facilitate the use of British capital and to finance 
English commerce ; it was to give stability to the Indian 
monetary system and it was to be of great convenience to 
the East India Company in connection with its financial 
arrangements, specially in relation to the management of 
revenue receipts in India and the remittance of ‘Home 
Charges’. This scheme did not materialize. The idea of 
the establishment of a Central Bank for India found favour 
with Indian public opinion seriously after 1920 when the 
International Financial Conference that met in Brussels in 
1920 passed a resolution to the effect ‘that in countries where 
there is no central bank of issue, one should be established.’ 
Since then, new central banks of issue have been established 
in many civilized countries of the world and the old ones have 
been thoroughly overhauled. 

A Central Bank of Issue is necessary for the development 
of the banking resources of the country. In times of need 
banks will be able to obtain larger resources from it and a 

^ Speech of Sir Basil Blackett introducing the Reserve Bank Bill 
in 1927. 
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national control over sound and elastic currency and credit 
S3^stem would be secured through it, because the Bank is expect- 
ed to be wholly free from the influence of domestic or foreign 
political pressure. It will have the monopoly of note issue and 
will, therefore, act as the channel for the output and intake 
of the legal tender currency. In the new bank paper, the 
country will find the bulk of legal tender money in circulation 
and the Government will be freed from its control over currency. 
It will hold the Government treasury balances, currency 
reserves and statutory reserves of other banks and will thus 
be able to pool all the cash resources of the country which 
now lie widely scattered without any systematic and unified 
control. It will provide emergency currency by rediscounting 
approved bills of exchange or by granting advances on 
approved promissory notes of the commercial banks and will 
thus provide the necessary elasticity to the Indian currency 
system which is the sine qua non of a stable monetary system. 
The temporary pressure to which the small banks are liable 
will be relieved and sound banking establishments will be 
promoted. ''Its self-denying ordinance in the matter of 
dividends, its insistence on a high standard of banking, its 
efficient management of currency, and its detached eminence 
from the ordinary commercial banks of the country, wmuld 
enable it to regulate our national monetary and financial 
matters in the real interests of the country. Desirable changes 
in bank reserves, currency, cheque collections, Government 
finance, credit policy, gold movements and the money market 
can be secured only through the instrumentality of a Central 
Bank of Issue. The starting of a Central Bank would soon 
enable the country to realize that the bank rate and a wise 
discount policy can shower such inestimable advantages as 
credit expansion, suitable both in point of time and degree, 
stable foreign exchanges, regulation of gold movements and 
maintenance of price-levels at a reasonable stability.”^ 
Inequality in the rates of interest in the different money 
markets in India AviU be obviated by transference of money 
from place to place through the instrumentality of the Bank. 

Can the Imperial Bank be turned into a Central Bank ! 

The Hilton-Young Commission definitely rejected the 
idea of turning the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank of Issue 
in India. In this connection the Commission wote, "Tiie 
idea of utilizing the existing organization of the Imperial Bank 
is tempting at first sight, but on close consideration it will 
be found that, whatever advantages there may be in this 
course, the disadvantages outweigh them.'’ 

“If the Imperial Bank were required to discharge the 
duties of a true Central Bank its Charter would have to be 

2 Freneyit-Day Banking in hidia^ by Dr. Bamachandra. Baa, p. 63. 
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■amended radically in the direction indicated. . It wotild thus 
■])e precluded from' undertaking, a great .many tasks which it, 
now successfully . performs as a commercial bank. The' 
-country would then lose the benefit of the elaborate and wide- 
-spread organization w’'hich has been set up, through the length 
and breadth of India, to make available to the community 
the increased commercial banking facilities, which are so 
urgently needed, and to assist in fostering, among the people 
as a whole, the habit of banking and investment. This con- 
sideration alone negatives the idea of disturbing the jmesent 
functions of the Imperial Bank. It suggests, on the contrary, 
that that bank should be freed altogether from the restrictions 
which its present charter imposes upon it, and which clearly 
have their origin in the hybrid character of the functions 
which were originally* assigned to it. When those of a purely 
central banking character are taken over — as they should 
he — ^hy the new^ Central Bank, there is no longer any reason 
why the Imperial Bank should not be as free and unencumbered 
in its sphere of activity as any other of the commercial banks. 
Its important task of giving India the widespread banking 
facilities which it needs will thereby be facilitated. 

“ A middle course which has been suggested, and w^hich 
has for its objects a gradual process of wdiat may be termed 
‘decommercialization’ of the Imperial Bank is equally un- 
attractive. The proposal is to coniine the Bank’s functions 
to those of a true Central Bank in the centres where adequate 
commercial banking facilities exist, and to permit it to do the 
ordinary commercial banking business in all those localities 
where apart from the Imperial Bank, there is no other reput- 
able bank established. It is proposed that only when in these 
localities one or two commerical banks have opened their 
•establishments should the business of the Imperial Bank’s 
branch be restricted to that of a Central Bank. This proposal 
suffers in the main from the same disadvantage that attaches 
to an immediate and complete conversion of the Imperial 
Bank into a Central Bank. Under it the Imperial Bank 
wrould be eliminated from the field of commercial banking 
in all the important centres and the wholesome competi- 

tion it iH'ovides wmuld thus be lost, while its hybrid character 
w'ould be likely to weaken its functions both as a Central Bank 
in the important centres and as a commercial bank in the 
smaller centres.” 

“We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the proper 
•course to take is to entrust the central banking functions to 
a new organization endowed with a charter which wholly 
conforms to the requirements of a true Central Bank.”*^ 

^ Ueport of the lioi/ai Vommiseion on indiun Currency and Finance^ 
pp. 35-B6. 
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The Hiiton- Young Commission recommended the creation 
of a private shareholders’ hank having local head offices in 
the chief business centres managed by local hoards elected 
by shareholders of every centre separately. The Central as- 
•well as the Local Boards were to he independent of political 
control and a small minority was to he nominated by the 
Government. The Central Board was to consist of 14 members 
of whom nine would be elected by shareholders, a maximum 
of three would be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council and a Managing Governor and Deputy Managing 
Governor were also to he nominated by him. The Govern- 
ment was to be entitled to nominate an official member to the 
Board without having a right of vote. The 14 members were 
to he appointed as below :— 

{a) The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Local 
Boards and one more elected member from every 
Local Board for a period of two years. 

(&) A wholetime Managing Governor and a Deputy Manag- 
ing Governor for -five years to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council, their remuneration 
and allowance to be determined by the Central 
Board. 

(c) A maximum of three to he nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to hold office for one year only. 
They could, not he Government officers and were 
entitled for remuneration. 

A fully paid-up capital of Bs. 5 crores was to he 
raised and the shareholders of the Imperial Bank were to he 
given the first opportunity to purchase the shares of the new 
Bank. The amount of the capital recommended was small for 
two reasons. Firstly, the shareholders should get as good a 
return as possible and if the amount of capital was great, a 
good return was not possible. Secondly, the Government 
were to he entitled to a share in the profits of the Bank after 


Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas did not agree with this view and 
favoured the conversion of the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank. 
He did not think that the course would retard the development of 
commercial banking and branch banking in India which he regarded 
as very necessary, but that other commercial banks would do that 
business in place of the Imperial Bank. He also pointed out that if 
two Banks — a separate Beserve Bank and the Imperial Bank — existed 
side by side, enough business for the Beserve Bank would not be 
found. Either it would not get enough bills to rediscount unless 
it competed with the Imperial Bank and the Central Bank and the 
Imperial Bank would compete with each other or the former would 
not find sufficient scope for business to employ funds. ‘AVhy 
multiply, if it can be avoided, institutions, supported by Government 
balances?” .See Paras. 61-64 of the Note of Dissent by Sir Puru- 
shottamdas Thakurdas, to the Meport of the Hilton-Young Commis- 
sion, 
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■the sliarelioldexs liaci got, a fixed preferred dividend, .If the 
capital was to he very large, the profit whicli would accrue to 
the Government would he considerably reduced on aceoimt of 
the preferred dividend on non-earning capital. 

In accordance with the Kesolution of the International 
Financial Conference of Brussels (1920) and of Genoa ( 1922 ) 
to the effect that '‘Banks, and specially Banks of Issue, should 
he free from political pressure and should he conducted solely 
on lines of prudent finance, ” the Commission recommended 
that a private concern should he established. As it vras to 
Tediscoimt hank.ahle bills held by commercial hanks, the 
Board of the Bank could not consist of representatives of 
•commercial hanks. 

ISro shareholder was to have more than ten votes and 
this provision was recommended to x^revent a certain section 
of the shareholders from accjuiring a monoxjoly of control. 
The Local Boards were to he invested with x^owers to axrprove 
or refuse to apxmove transfers of shares to prevent the multi- 
plication of an individuaFs voting power by transfer to nominees. 

The |)rofits were to be divided as follows : — 

“After making provision for had and douhtful debts, 
•depreciation in assets, and all such items as are usually provided 
for by bankers, and after payment out of the net profits of a 
•cumnlative dividend at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the 
paid-up capital, there should he allocated to the reserve fund, 
until such reserve fund is equal to 25 per cent, of the paid-up 
•capital, three-quarters of the surplus, and one-quarter to the 
Government. Thereafter, until the Eeserve Fund is equal to 
the paid-up capital of the bank, one-half of the surplus should 
be allocated to the reserve fund and the other half to the 
^Government. When the reserve fund is equal to the paid-up 
■capital of the bank, one-eighth of the surplus, hut not exceed- 
ing three per cent, of the paid-up capital, should he paid to 
the shareholders, and the balance to the Government.” (Rejyort 
oj the Eilton-Young Gommissionj page 40.) 

The Commission rejected the fixed fiduciary issne system 
of reserves because it would not provide the necessary elasti- 
city to the currency system in the country. In England it 
had done so owing to the development of cheque habit. The 
proportional reserve system was, therefore, recommended. The 
minimum percentage of gold or gold securities could he 
■exceeded for a temporary period on the payment of a tax on 
the deficiency and with the consent of the Government. 

The Bank Act was to include provisions requiring every 
hank or hanker transacting hanking business in India to keep 
with the Eeserve Bank minimum balance equal to ten per 
•cent, of demand liabilities and three per cent, of time liabilities. 
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Business'. OF the Bane. 

The Bank was to perform the business ordinarily under- 
taken by Central Banks of Issue in other countries. The 
Bank was not to undertake open market operationSj but the 
charter was to include provisions authorizing the Bank to 
apply to the Government for power to buy and sell in the 
open market, bills of exchange, x»^^™'‘^sory notes or other 
commercial paper arising out of bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions bearing two or more good signatures and having 
a maturity not exceeding 90 days. The Governor-General in 
Council was to give due consideration to the effect upon other 
interests concerned of his refusal or permission to enable the 
Bank to do so. 

The Eeserve Bank was to be entrusted with all the remit- 
tance operations of the Government in India and in London 
and the Government was thus to cease to deal in the exchange 
market. This -power was necessary for the Bank to maintain 
the external value of the rupee. The Secretary of State was 
to furnish to the Bank in advance through the Government 
of India, periodical information as to his requirements which 
could be approximate only and not exact. 

With regard to the method of remittance that has to be 
employed by the Bank, the Commission did not like to fetter 
the discretion of the Bank but left it free to follow the most 
suitable method. The sterling purchase system in India in place 
of the sale of Council bills in London was introduced before 
the Commission made its recommendations. It could be 
made privately and through public tender also. The former 
involved secrecy and favouritism and the objection against 
the latter was that it was conducted by the Secretary of State 
in London. The Commission held that the method of public 
tender could be employed in India with as great a convenience 
and facility to the commercial public as the public tender 
system in London. The Commission did not recommend 
any definite method to be pursued by the Bank, but left it to 
its discretion. 

In 1927 the Government framed a Bill along these lines 
proposing a shareholders’ Bank with commercial directorate 
and a new agreement with the Imperial Bank. It was referred 
to a Select Committee the majority of whom favoured a State 
Bank because a shareholders’ bank would involve domination 
of the Bank by big capitalists in the cities and that only a 
State Bank could inspire confidence among the people 
in India. Difference of opinion arose on the question 
of directorate also. The majority proposed a Board of 15 
Governors and one officer, with a majority of Indian elected 
members of the Legislature and another three to be similarly 
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elected by tlie Provincial Legislatures to represent agrieultiiral 
interests. Tbe Governor • and Deputy Governor were to be 
Indians, as also the two directors to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. Two directors were to be 
elected by the Associated Chambers of Goinniercej two by 
the Federation of the Indian Chambers and one director was 
to be elected by the provincial co-operative banks. The 
nominee of the Governor-General in Conncil was not to enjoy 
voting powder. 

In Angnst 1927, the scheme of a 8tate bank was incorpo- 
rated in the Bill, but no agreement could be reached with 
regard to directorate. The Government wanted to disqualify 
a member of the Legislature from being a director of the 
Bank and the House was strongly opposed to the proposal 
of the Government to delete the recommendation of the 
Select Committee that the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
must be Indians. The Government refused to proceed with 
the Bill as there %vas no agreement on the question of the 
directorate of the Bank. 

In 1928 the Government published a new Bill embodying 
a scheme of a shareholders’ bank. It provided for a wide 
distribution of share capital by limiting the face value of 
shares to one hundred rupees and by limiting the amount to be 
subscribed by an individual. The members of the Legislature 
were not to become the directors. The president sprang a sur- 
prise on the House by refusing to call upon the Finance Member 
to move the Bill on the ground that the rules of parliamentary 
procedure did not allow him to do so unless the old Bill was 
formally withdrawn or had lapsed. The Government then 
decided to ^meeed with the old Bill of September 1927, but 
later on announced that they had no intention of proceeding 
with the Bill in view of the uncompromising attitude of the 
House. Subsequently the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee with Sir B. 17. Mitra as chairman w’^as appointed to 
make an exhaustive banking survey. The ruling of their 
•chairman prohibited them from laying down the constitution 
of the Eeserve Bank, but they proceeded to recommend the 
creation of a Beserve Bank on the following assumptions : — 

(1) The Eeserve Bank would be established by an Act 
of the Indian Legislature. 

(2) The capital of the Bank -would be provided by the 

State. 

(3) The Bank would be under Indian control, and 

(4) The Bank would be free from interference from 

executive or legislature (Indian or British) in its 
day-to-day administration.” 

They further wrote as follows : — 
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'"It must be clearly understood that all the recommenda- 
tions in our Eeport which envisage the establishment of a 
Beserve Bank are based on these assumptions. We may- 
add in this connection that the foreign experts have expressed, 
the opinion that a Beserve Bank can be run on sound lines 
whether it is formed as a State Bank or as a Shareholders' 
Bank, provided that the Bank is kept free from interference 
by Government in its daily administration.”^ 

EecommexdattonS' of Eonnn Table Confeuexoe. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the First Bound 
Table Conference recommended that ‘with a view to ensuring- 
confidence in the management of Indian credit and currency, 
efforts should be made to establish on sure foundations and 
free from any political influence, as early as may be found 
possible, a Beserve Bank which will be entrusted with the 
management of currency and exchange.' The Financial Safe- 
guards Committee of the Third Bound Table Conference made- 
the establishment of federation dependent upon the estab- 
lishment and proper functioning of a Beserve Bank in India. 
They recommended that “The Committee are of opinion tliak 
the proposals to be snbmitted to Parliament should be based 
on the assumption that such a Beserve Bank would have been, 
created prior to the inauguration of a federal constitution, 
and recommend that steps should be taken to introduce into* 
the Indian Legislature a Beserve Bank Bill conceived on the 
above lines as soon as possible. Certain requirements must- 
be satisfied before the Beserve Bank could start operations 
with a reasonable chance of successfnlly establishing itself ; in. 
particular that the Indian budgetary position should be 
assured, that the existing short-term debt both in London 
and India be substantially reduced, that adequate reserves- 
should have been accumulated and that India's normal export- 
surplus should have been restored.” In the Report of the 
Committee it wms also placed on record that ‘the Secretary 
of KState undertook that representatives of Indian opinion 
would be consulted in the preparation of the proposals for 
the establishment of the Beserve Bank including those relating 
to reserves.’ 

The Beserve Bank Committee was appointed in response 
to that undertaking and it made its recommendations on the 
strength of which the Beserve Bank Bill in the Legislative- 
Assembly was introduced on September 8, 1933, and subsequent- 
ly referred to a Select Committee. 

Main Beoommend.a.tions of the Beseuve Bank CoMfflXTEE... 

A private shareholders’ bank free from any political, 
control should he established. 

^ liepoH of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, para... 
606, pp. 438-419. 
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The shares of the Bank should he of Es. 500 each and 
on this basis they recommended ‘that the ininimuin voting quali- 
iication should be two shares which must have been held for 
;at least six months and that the maximum number of votes 
that may be exercised by any one shareholder should be ten.’ 
With this limitation on the voting j)ower the Committee did 
not think it necessary to place any restriction on the amount 
of the capital to be held by any one shareholder. 

The majority of the Board of Directors should derive 
their mandate from the shareholders and to ensure the 
representation of all important elements in the economic life of 
the countryy they recommended that a minority of the Board 
-should be nominated by the Governor-General iyi Council 
under the present constitution and by the Governor-General 
at Ms discretion under the new constitution, it being under- 
•stood that this power would he exercised to redress any such 
deficiencies.’ There were to be fifteen or sixteen members of 
the Board as follows : — 

8 Directors to he representatives of Shareholders, 

4 Directors to he nominated by the Governor-General 
in Council, 

1 Governor, 

1 or 2 Deputy Governors with no voting power, 

1 Officer of the Government with no voting power. 

Appointment OP DipwEctors. 

It involves the division of India including Burma into 
five areas, election by shareholders resident in each area of 
members of the local board and selection by tlie latter from 
.among themselves of the directors to represent their respective 
.areas. 

Appointment of Governors and Depitty Governors. 

The Committee emphasized the importance of appointing 
the Governor and Deputy Governors of the Bank in such a 
way that they must command general confidence both in India 
.and abroad. The majority of the Committee held that the 
Governor-General in his discretion should be the authority to 
appoint the Governor and the Deputy Governor gv Governors 
when the new constitution came into force. Before appointing 
them the Governor-General -would ascertain the views of the 
Board of the Bank. The minority held that these appoint- 
ments should be made by the Board of Directors, subject 
to the approval of the Go vernor-General. It was finally recom- 
mended that in order to harmonize these views it was necessary 
that the Governor and Deputy Governors should be appointed 
by the Governor-General after consideration of the recommend- 
n^tions of the Board of the Bank. Except four, all members 
iiccepted this solution. 
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Share CAPiTAii and Share ^ Begistees. 

The origiiiar share capital of the Eaiak was recomniendecf 
to he Bs. 5 erores divided into shares of Es. 500 each which 
shonld he fully paid. A separate register should he main- 
tained in each of the five areas and the shares shonld he trans- 
ferable from one register to another so that there would be 
a free market in them. But shareholders should only be 
entitled to vote in respect of the. areas in which they are resident. 

Duties of Local Boards. 

The Local Boards are to be a sort of machinery to appoint 
the directors and their duties are those as may be delegated 
to them by the Central Board. They would be purely advisory 
bodies, but they would play a valuahle part in the scrutiny of 
commercial power. Their functions would be analogous to the 
functions of the Discount Committees in Bulgaria, Belgium^ 
Japan and Lithuania. The Central Board should be empowered 
to nominate to each local hoard not more than three additional 
members Avho are to be full members of the Board except 
that they should not be eligible to be returned as representa- 
tives of the area on the Central Board and are not to take 
part in the selection of such representatives. 

Branch IN London. 

The establishment of London Branch of the Bank is made- 
optional unlike the provision of Clause 6 of 1928 Bill and if 
the Bank of England is employed as its London Agent by the 
Eeserve Bank, the Bank of England is expected to employ 
the Eeserve Bank as its agent in India. 

Structure of the Bank. 

Like the Bank of England, the Eeserve Bank is to be 
divided into two departments, the Issue Department and the 
Banking Department. 

Bubiness of the Bank. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee in paragraph 
607, pages 149 and 420, recommended that an additional provi- 
sion should be made enabling the Bank to make loans and 
advances on the security of moveable goods, wares and 
merchandise as well as aganist warehouse warrants and 
warehouse receipts representing such goods. The London 
Committee did not recommend any such provision because 
in their opinion it would tend to render the Bank’s resources 
less liquid and might involve it in undesirable competition 
with commercial banks (Paragraph 17 of the Beport.) The 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee had written in this con- 
nection as follows : — 
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‘'This provision may perhaps be criticized as likely to 
encourage too much competition between the Eeserve Bank 
and the other commercial banks in the country. We agree, 
that the Reserve Bank should not ordinarily compete with 
commercial banks for x^rofit, but in our opinion it ought to be 
ill a jiositioii to operate in the open market and compete with 
the commercial banks so as to make its iiolicy effective. We 
contemplate that the Eeserve Bank need not necessarily^ avail 
itself of this provision to a large extent, but the mere fact 
of its existence will enhance its influence on the level of interest 
rates. We might also draw attention to the fact that a number 
of the recent modifl cations to the South x\frican Eeserve Bank 
Act have been on the above lines, the object being to render 
its working more effective.’' (Paragraph k)7, pages 419 and 
420 of the Report.) 

Open Market Operations. 

The Bank should undertake open market operations. 
According to the Bill of 1928, the meeting of the Board on 
each occasion was necessary to utilize such powers. The 
Committee recommend that the Board can delegate to the 
Governor powders in this respect and a meeting of the Board is 
not always necessary to determine the question of utilizing oiien 
market operations. (Paragraph 18 of the Report.) 

Exchange Obligationb of the Bank. 

The Committee lay down that in the present state of 
monetary disorganization in the wmrld, it is impossible to 
incorporate in the Bill provisions which would be necessarily 
suitable when monetary systems generally have been recast 
and stabiUzed. The sterling standard is considered the best 
standard for India and the exchange obligations are to be in 
accordance with the rupee sterling ratio existing at the time of 
the introduction of the BiE. There is to be no change in the 
de facto situation by the mere coming into operation of the 
Eeserve Bank. The majority of the Indian delegates regard 
the question of a suitable exciiauge ratio as one of the essential 
factors for the successful operation of the Eeserve Bank and 
in their view it is for the Government of India and the Legisla- 
ture to examine the relevant considerations to see that minimum 
possible strain is placed on the currency system of India. The 
Committee lay down that the whole question of monetary 
standard best suited to India will have to be reviewed when 
the international monetary position has claritied itself and 
become sufficiently stable to make it possible to frame more 
permanent provisions. The practice to which the public 
has at present become accustomed is recommended to continue 
and the position as if the rupee was still on the gold basis- 
has been assumed as correct. 
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Assets and LuBHiiTiBS of Issue Department. 

The rupee redemption fund is recommended to be dispensed 
with as in the opinion of the Committee the future return of 
rupees over a series of years is likely to be considerably less 
than in the past years." The scheme given below is to be 
adopted 

(1) The amount of rupees transferred to the Bank at the 
outset should not exceed rupees fifty crores. 

(2) The surplus amount of rupees which the Government 
is to remove from the reserve as a result of this arrangement 
should be held by the Government in a separate account and 
.silver is to be held as bulhon, not as coin. 

(3) In any year in which the minimum holding of silver 
rupees by the Bank exceeded fifty crores or one-tenth of the 
total amount of the reserve, the Bank should hand over the 
.surplus to the Government to an amount not exceeding five 
-crores of rupees in any one year. The Government would 
pay full value for these rupees. Forty per cent, of this value 
•can be paid in sterling or foreign assets acceptable to the Bank 
provided the Banks’ external assets did not exceed 50 per cent, 
•of its total reserve at that time. 

(4) If in any year the Bank’s maximum holding fell 
below the amounts indicated above, the Government should 
have the right to sell rupees to the Bank up to a maximum 
of rupees five crores in any one year. As the specific rupee 
redemption fund is to be omitted, the Committee think it neces- 
,sary that at the outset the reserves of the Bank should provide 
an ample margin over the statutory amount. 

According to clause 33 of 1928 Bill gold and sterling assets 
initially should not be less than 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the liabilities of the Issue Department. The Committee do 
not propose any alteration, but suggest that the case should 
be examined by the Government of India in the light of all 
prevailing circumstances. 

Government of India Eufee Securities. 

The Committee recommend that the question of the 
holding of the Government of India rupee securities should 
be further considered in India as it was suggested that the 
limits proposed in the second f roviso of clause 31 (3) of 1928 
Bill, may be unduly restrictive of the Bank’s open market 
•operations pohcy. 

The remainder of the reserve should consist of sterling 
securities and gold coin or bullion. Gold securities should be 
replaced by sterling securities as the holding of the former 
would be inappropriate to the sterling standard and might 
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be a possible source of weakness in the existing state of 
iincertainty. Sterling securities and gold coin or bullion are 
to be 40 per cent, of tbc total reseiwes of the Issue Depart- 
ment as proposed by the Hilton-Young Commission and 
embodied in 1928 Biil. 

PnopouTioisr of Sterling Secubities and Gold. 

The Committee recommend a minimum gold holding 
of rupees thirty-five crores which represents about 20 per cent, 
of the present note liability. The Committee argue that as 
long as the rupee is not based on the gold standard, there is 
no logical necessity of xuescribing a minimum holding of gold 
and further as gold carries no interest, gold holdings will 
unnecessarily reduce the profits of the Bank. For these reasons 
a substantial amount of sterling is always to be kept to fulfil 
sterling obligations. But as there is a widespread feeling 
in India in favour of a gold holding as the most reliable form 
of reserve the Committee recommend a minimum gold holding 
of rupees thirty-five crores. 

The existing gold assets are to be valued at the existing 
old jiarity which would provide a cover against loss by a wide 
margin. The Bank in this way might obtain a large premium 
on the gold handed over to it by the Government. If sales 
take place in the intermediate period pending the revalnation 
of gold, the Committee hold that in principle such profits 
should belong to the Government. 'But our view is that this 
unrealized margin should in some way or other be kept avail* 
able for strengthening the position of currency reserves. We 
recommend that the detailed proposals should be worked 
out by the Government of India for consideration during 
passage of legislation on this subject.’ 

Suspension op Eesebve Bequibehents, 

The Committee recommend a suspension of reserve require- 
ments and the utilization of minimum reserves whenever 
necessary subject to the payment of a tax. 

Eesebve Fund and ALLociiuTiON of Subplus. 

The Committee approve the provisions for reserve fund 
and allocation of surplus as laid down in clause 46 of the 1928 
Bill subject to certain modifications in respect of distribution 
of dividends. The rate for fixed dividend must de|)end to- 
some extent on the return on comparable securities at the 
time of issuing shares. The Governor-General in Council 
is to be empowered to fix this rate subject to the maximum 
of 5 per cent. The dividend is to be gradually increased up 
to the maximum, of 6 iDer cent, as laid down in the 1928 Bill,. 
In determining the fixed rate of dividend account is to be 
taken by the Governor-General in Council not only of the 
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yield of long-term Government securities but also of tlie pos- 
;sibility of attracting tbe small investor in the mofussil and 
thereby securing a wide distribution of shares. 

ScHEDTOEB Banks. 

According to clause 44, sub-clause 7 of the 1928 Bill the 
Governor-General in Council has the power to include in the 
First Schedule any company which comes under section 2 
of the Indian Companies Act and which is carrying on banking 
business and has a paid-up capital and reserve of an aggregate 
value of not less than three lakhs of rupees. Such banks are 
Imowii as Scheduled banks. They are to maintain with the 
Eeserve Bank a minimum balance of not less than 7|- per cent, 
of the daily average of the demand and 2-| per cent, of the 
daity average of their time liabilities in India. The Committee 
recommend that the question of minimum balance and whether 
the criterion should be based on the amounts of deposits rather 
than on the paid-up capital and reserves should be considered. 
(Paragraph 28 of the Eeport.) 

Eelations oe Eesebve Bank "with Imperial Bank. 

The Committee recommend that the Eeserve Bank 
should be required to enter into an agreement with the Imperial 
Bank according to clause 45 of the 1928 Bill, but the period 
of 25 years is considered too long and this question is to be 
further considered by the Government. The agreement is 
to be terminated on several years’ notice on either side. Its 
•continuance is to be dependent on the maintenance of sound 
financial position by the Imperial Bank. It has been further 
recommended that the Imperial Bank should be the sole agent 
of the Eeserve Bank at all places in British India where there 
is a branch of the Imperial Bank of India and no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Eeserve Bank, It apx)lies to 
those branches only which exist at the time the Act comes 
into existence. The Eeserve Bank should he under no obliga- 
tion to entrust the agency business to branches of the Imperial 
Bank which come into existence in future and is to be free 
to make its own arrangements. It was suggested to the Com- 
mittee that a part of the share capital of the Eeserve Bank 
•should be allotted to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank 
as a sort of compensation, but the Committee have not recom- 
meilded any special allocation of the Eeserve Bank shares 
to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank as it would be incon- 
sistent with their scheme of a wider distribution of shares. 
They admit that the question of compensation should receive 
•due consideration, but there should he some other form in 
which it is to be paid if admitted. (Paragraphs 29-31 of the 
Eeport.) 
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, POWEES OF THE. GOTEElJ^OE-GrENEEAL. 

, Special powers are recommended ' to be giTen to tlie 
/’Governor-General to intervene if on an3r , occasion,, Ms special 
.responsibilities are' involved. 

5^'ote of Dissent of Sie Pxje;ijshott,ami)AS Thakijebas. 

Sir Puriisliottamdas Tliakurdas writes a Note of Dissent 
to the Eepoi't of the London Committee. Pirstly, he does 
not agree with the iiiethod of appointing the Governor and 
Deputy Governors of the Eeserve Bank. He does not accept 
that the Directors of the Bank who ml! be selected for their 
high j)osition in the country and will have a vivid concern 
in the sound working of the Bank owing to their financial 
•Stake therein will suggest unsuitable persons for the high office 
of the Governor and "Deputy Governors of the Bank. There 
is no ground to suppose that they will allow a difference of 
opinion regarding the merits of some individuals to proceed 
to the stage of a dead-lock. There is also no reason to suppose 
that the Pederal Government will have less interest in the 
sound working of the concern. '' To override both these respon- 
.sible authorities/’ he continues, "and to make the Governor- 
General in his discretion the appointing authority for the 
Governor and Deputy Governors of the Bank, is in effect to 
rest the final word in the Governor-General. Can it he said 
in such circumstances that the Beserve Bank will be free from 
political influence 'on both sides of the seas’ f The Governor- 
General is constitutionally bound to act under the orders of 
the Secretary of State for India, himself a member of the 
British Cabinet, and as such subject to the great political 
influence of the majority of the Imperial Parliament for the 
time being.” 

Secondly, he does not favour the estahlishnient of the 
type of shareholders’ banlc which is not free from political 
-control on both sides of the seas and disagrees with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in this connection. He vTites, 
"For the reasons expressed above, if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not prepared to agree to the complete iminunity of 
the Eeserve Bank from political influence from or through 
the Secretary of State for India in London, it is only fair to 
meet the strong feeling in India in favour of making the State 
Bank the Central Currency authority. There should be only 
two alternatives : either a shareholders’ bank completely 
free from political iniinenee on both sides of the seas, or a 
State Bank directly subject to the control of the Federal 
Government, I did not x>ress in the Committee for the estab- 
lishment of a State Bank, relying on the undertaking given by 
the Secretary of State at the Third Bound Table Conference, 
but I am convinced that the qualification introduced by the 

7 
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Secretary of State in ■ Ms ^ reply to question 8599 undermines- 

tlie foundations of the agreement arrived at, and if it is persisted 
ill makes the consideration of the alternative of a Bank an. 
imperative necessity/’^ 

Thirdly, he refers to the growing feeling in England that 
there should he greater control of the Bank of England by 
the Government and that the constitution and conventions 
of the Bank of England should be changed and that the 
management of the currency should not be substantially inde- 
pendent of the political feelings of the general body of the 
community. Eef erring to these feelings he says that /' they 
should exist is a significant fact ; should they gain force and 
be expressed in legislation, what will be the position in India ! 
My country will have a real grievance if, on what may be the 
approximate eve of a change in the historic relations between 
the Government of the day and the Bank of England leading 
to greater political control of the Bank, India finds herself 
closely tied to a system which England from experience has 
to reject.” He mentioned this fact for the guidance of 
the Joint Select Committee that it is undesirable to create 
in India the feeling that the country is being irretrievably tied. 
to a system which is under critical examination in England 
and when there is this strong movement for a change.. 
Obviously he seems to favour a State Bank or a Bank subject 
to political control in India. 

Fourthly, he is opposed to the vesting of the Governor- 
General with special responsibility for the financial stability 
and credit of the Federation. The day-to-day management 
of the Eeserve Bank should be the duty of the Board of 
Directors and of the high officers working under them. ThO' 
policy can only belaid down by legislation. This legislation will, 
be subject to the approval of the Governor-General under the 
new constitution. But once it is so, its practical application 
is to be the concern of the Eeserve Bank and should not be 
the responsibility of the Governor-General. 

Further, he is opposed to the sale of any part of the silver* 
now held in the Currency Eeserves as even now the popularity 
of Currency Eotes depends upon the belief of the people 
that they are convertible into rupees. This first line of defence' 
should be preserved unimpaired. 'This is especially the case 
when the financial world is still disturbed, and time must be 
allowed for the Eeserve Bank to command confidence in action.' 
The sales of surplus rupees will only command in sterling about 
one-third of their face value and the transaction would, therefore,. 


s The Secretary of State, in his reply No. 8599, qualified the broad 
principle tliat the Eeserve Bank , should be free from any political 
influence by the words, ‘so far as we can make it’. 



iii¥oIve snbstaiitial losses, because tlie silver was bouglit. for 
' ‘Coming at prices much higher than x>revailiiig now. There may 
be an unexpected demand for- coining rupees and as there is a, 
movement for raising silver prices, just possible the C3urrenoy 
Authority may have to purchase silver' at very high. prices. 
According to him, the Joint Select Committee should not leave 
the question of the sales of silver, held in the Currency Eeserves 
ill India to the discretion of the Government of India. 

Gold Minimum Eeseuves. 

The whole of the present gold holding of Es. 44| crores 
iSliould be earmarked as the minimmn gold reserve against the 
I^ote issue. He differs from the majority in this respect who 
lay down that Es. 35 crores should be tiie. minimum and the 
Bank may do anything it likes with the excess of Es. 9 J crores. 
If the minimum figure of Es. 35 crores is accepted, he suggests 
an alternative that a percentage of not less than 15 per 
cent, gold to the Note issue or Es. 35 crores should be 
laid down whichever is higher and he xirefers the first alter- 
native. This he has recommended with a view to avoid the 
difficulty of requiring the Eeserve Bank to buy gold at a pre- 
iiiium should the currency recovery of the/ world be slow and 
difficult. The most progressive countries have conserved 
their gold reserves by putting an embargo against gold export 
or increased them "by purchasing gold at a premium, i.e., 
above x>ar of gold (85 shillings) even to the extent of 50 per cent. 
There is a widespread feeling in India in favour of holding 
;goldas affording ultimately the most reliable form of Currency 
Eeserve. 

In paragraph 26 of their Eeport the Eeserve Bank Com- 
mittee recommend that ‘' We approve generally of the provisions 
of Clause 41 of the 1928 Bill, relating to the suspension of reserve 
reqnirements and the connected tax provision. We think 
it would be well to bring Clause 41 into a closer connection 
with Clause 31 in or<ier to make it clear that the 'minimum’ 
reserve can, and should, be utilized whenever this is called for 
by the circumstances.” He dissents with this view and x)oints 
•out that if the mininiiiin reserve can be utilized, it does not con- 
stitute a true reserve and the figures indicated in ]>aragraph 24 
of the Committee’s Eex)ort have no significance then. 

The Eupee-Sxeulinu Eatio. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas regards a suitable ratio 
•as one of the essential factors for the successful working of the 
Eeserve Bank. He does not agree with the view of the Com- 
mittee that the question of a suitable ratio for India should be 
left for consideration of the Government of India and discus- 
mon by the Legislature. The suggestion of the Committee that 
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%lio excliange ■ oMigations incorporated in the Bill mnst neces- 
sarily he in accord with the nnpee-sterling ratio' existing when 
the Bill is introduced' is not acceptahle ■ to him. 'A review 
of the ratio is absolutely necessary before the inaiignration 
of the Eeserve Bank. He writes that ''hTo other Doininion or 
agrlcnltiiral country has been able to maintain the pre-war 
parity of its internal currency at its original standard. 
Australia and New Zealand have depreciated their domestic': 
currencies between 10 and 25 per cent, while other agricultural 
countries have defaulted. The Indian ratio has been inaiii-^ 
tained at Is. 6d. wdth considerable delation of currency in 
India between 1925 and 1930 and with the fortuitous export 
of gold from India to the extent of more than £120 million 
since September 1931 to date.'' 

'‘Every major country has either been at its pre-war parity 
for exchange or has been forced to go lower. India is the 
one country •which is above it. Comprehensive measures 
have been taken in the U.S.A. to raise prices by the inflation of 
currency ; further the executive has been armed with the power 
to devalue the dollar to the extent of 50 percent, of its gold 
content. For India there is a strong and strengthening opinion 
that a lowering of the existing ratio of Is. 6d. will give much 
relief to the cultivator. It is axiomatic that it will put less- 
strain on the currency system of India should world conditions 
be slo-V' in improving.” 

The Eeserve Bank Bill was referred after debate 
in the Assembly to a Select Committee. The trend of the 
debate sho’v^^ed that a majority of the elected members of the 
legislature favoured a State Bank to a Shareholders’ Bank, 
or if the latter, they wanted the Bank to be absolutely free- 
from political control in England and India. The Select Com- 
mittee was expected to make certain modifications so that the 
Bank as Sir George Schuster in his speech on Thursday, the 14th 
September, 1933, said ‘must become a trusted part of Indian, 
public life’; and that fit must be an Indian institution command- 
ing the confidence of Indian opinion, otherwise the whole 
purpose, of this proposal would be lost.’ 

The first thing is that the Bank should be free from 
X)oiitical influence not in India alone but in England also,. 
The Bill as based on the recommendations of the London Com- 
mittee W'Ould not be free from political influence in England as 
shown in his Note of .Dissent by Sir Purushottamdas Thakurclas 
quoted above. Mr. G. P. Singh in the course of the debate in the 
Assembly on the Bill rightly pointed out that ^ Apolitical influence 
was not being eliminated because the Governor-General w-as 
representative of the largest political party and his powders 
would he exercised .on belialf of the Secretary of State who 
was in the hands of the City of London.” The Bank under 
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these circimistances could not be free from political iiifiiien.ce in 
England and the ^Select Committee was e.vpected to see that the 
British political iniinenee also was eliminated. 

The Bill does not provide that the Governor and Deputy 
Governors and the majority of directors should be Indians.. 
Under the^ scheme of 1928 Bill, there would have been a 
majority of Indian directors, while under tlie present Bill 
even if the shareholders exercise their votes properly, Indians 
could only be half of the directors. If the Bank is not to be 
free from British political influence and if a majority of 
Indians are not its directors, the raison d'etre of shareholders' 
bank is gone. The Committee of the Eederatio.n of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce is of the oj)imon that a shareholders’ 
bank might be acceptable, provided complete national control, 
was assured and not less than three-fourths of the directors 
with voting power were natural born Indians and 75 per cent.. 
of the paid-up capital was reserved for them. Bir Purushot- 
tamdas Thakiirdas whose view has been quoted above does 
not accept a shareholders’ bank without qualifications,® 

State Vs, Shareholdehs’ Bank, 

An analysis of the constitution of the Central Banks in. 
other countries shows that there are purely shareholders^* 
banks, State banks, and banks with mixed ownership as the 
following table will show^ : — 


® Mr. Manu Siibedar points oiit in his Minority Beport that by the 
Euling of their Chairman the Indian Banking Committee were pre- 
cluded from laying down the constitution of the Bank. In this connec- 
tion he writes/ “As the tenets of public procedure demand, I submit 
to this ruling and refrain from making any recommendations on the 
constitution of the Reserve Bank, 

“The importance of decision on these matters may, however,, 
be indicated. The Reserve Bank is going to be the most powerful 
instrument affecting the economic life ofy this country. .Its errors- 
and accomplishments will tell on the collective welfare of millions 
of people. Its action will be unseen, but not unfelt. The layman 
would never be able to put at its door the consecpiences, which may 
have inevitably and certainly followed from its actions. In the eye.s- 
of the world outside, anything which the Reserve Bank of India will 
do, will be the index of the mind of India. The Reserve Bank could 
cause tension and create animosities. It is, therefore, essential 
in India’s interests, that the Reserve Bank, should i^eilect in all 
respects the Indian nation, such as it is.” Minority Report of the- 
Indian Banhing Committee, p. 296. 

See Present-Day Banking in India, by Dv. Bamacliandra Bau, 
page 72 and Central Banks, by Messrs, Kisch k- Blldii, Chapter II, 
Also see the Chapter on ‘Central Banks’ of my book “Currency and 
Commerce : A Survey of Fundamental Principles and their Application, 
to Indian Problems” for merits and demerits of Shareholders’ and 
State Banks, ■ ' , • 
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Pure Shareholders’ 
Central Bank 


The ^ Austrian Nation- 
al Bank 

The National Bank 
of Belgium 

The Bank of England 

The Bank of Prance 

The Eeichshank of 
, Germany 

The National Bank 
of Hungary 

The Bank of Italy 

The Bank of Japan 

The Netherlands Bank 

The Norges Bank 

The Bank of Spain 


Pure State-owned 
Central Bank 


The Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia 
The National Bank 
of Bulgaria 
The Bank of Esthonia 
The Bank of Finland 

The Bank of Latvia 

The Bank of Poland 

The State Bank of 
the B.S.P.S.B. 

The Swedish Biks- 
bank 


Mixed Ownership 


The National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia 
The National Bank 
of Copenhagen 
The Bank of Mexico 
The Central Bank of 
Chile 

The Bank of the Be- 
public of Columbia 
The Bank of 
Lithuania 

The Federal Beserve 
Banks of the H.S.A. 
The Swiss National 
Bank 

The Bank of Greece 
The South African 
Beserve Bank 
The Bank of Albania 


Mbbits of a Shaeeholdels’ Bank. 

(1) It can be free from political pressure if it is managed 
by competent businessmen and it can secure independence 
from the interference of the Executive in the day-to-day 
control of its business regarding its banking policy. 

(2) A shareholders’ bank can work efficiently as it will 
be governed by motives of self-interest and the State is too 
wooden and soulless to succeed in gauging accurately the 
monetary requirements of biisiness people.” 

(3) The knowledge and experience of practical business- 
men are likely to keep them on the right path and banking 
is a kind of trade in which the State should not take x>art. 

Demeeits of a Shaeeholdees’ Bank. 

(1) Anybody can become a shareholder and will have 
;a hand in shaping the policy of the bank which will deal with 
technical matters of currency, exchange and banking. 

(2) The control of the shareholders over directors is 
never real and in fact the shareholders themselves are under 
the control of directors and secretaries. 

(3) A private shareholders’ bank will concentrate attention 
on making profits and in case of a Central Bank of Issue the 
policy of hankering after profits will defeat the objects with 
which such a bank is started. In order to pay a dividend 
to the shareholders, the South African Beserve Bank had to 
perform additional functions. For this very reason, the Irish 
Banking Commission disapproved of the idea of the private 
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■sliareliolders’ bank. AH' tbe priva-'te, sbareliolders’ banks: of 
issue except tlie Bank of En:gland and tlie Eeiclisbaiik of 
Germany are under tlie rigid control of tlie State. 

,(4) In poor countries, it may be unwise and uneconomical 
to pay a Mgli rate of dividend derivable from tlie use of tlie 
currency reserves to |'be Bank’s shareholders wlien capital 
can be easily borrowed by the Government at a low rate of 
interest. . 

(5\ The starting of a private shareholders’ bank in 
countries where capital is not sufficiently developed will 
lead to a bid for ascendency in the practical management of 
the banking and financial system of the countryy between 
the foreign and the indigenous capitalists. Foreign influence 
should always be eliminated from the management and control 
of the Central Bank of Issue. 

(6) It is difficult to reconcile the idea of a privately owned 
bank with the State guarantee for its notes. 

(7) Such a Bank may not he sufficiently representative 
of all the interests in the country. These arguments cannot 
be said to be very conclusive in favour of State ownership 
of the Banks of Issue and in practice Governmental interfer- 
ence in several ways can mitigate the evil effects of private 
ownership. Arrangements can be made to eliminate foreign 
dominance by laying down that a majority of the directors 
should be the nationals of the country to which the Bank- 
belongs. The Government of the day can secure a wide 
representation of all interests in the country by reserving- 
to itself the power of nominating a certain number of directors* 

The Government can tone down the evil effects of the 
shareholders’ Banks of Issue in the following ways ; — 

(<x) by limiting dividends to shareholders ; 

(&) hy allotting shares to small investors scattered all 
over the country; 

(g) by restricting voting power to “one man one vote”;, 
{(1) by the prevention of the right to vote by proxy ; 

{e) by the prevention of manipulation of votes by 
big shareholders ; 

if) by limiting the functions of open market opera- 

tions ; 

ig) by enabling the State to participate in the Bank’s* 

profits. • 

Arguments foe, a State-Owned Bank. 

(1) In India people look to the Government to lead 
any new movement and very great weight attaches to a Bank, 
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foiinded iipon tlie credit of tlie Governmeiat. Even Eicardo 
:advocated the creation of a State Bank for England in 1817. 

(2 ) The State Bank in India would do away with the quarrels 

•on the part of the various hanks for having a share capital 
in the Bank. A State Bank would avoid the fear of control 
hy foreign capitalists. « 

( 3 ) The Government keeps a very large sum of money 
every month with the Imperial Bank without interest which 
it“ can utilize to liquidate a portion of its debt or to reduce 
taxation if it acts as a Central Banker. 

(4) A private Central Bank can easily become subser- 
vient to the British commercial community which controls 
the Indian banking of to-day to a very great extent. The 
main reason why Indians are so persistent in giving control 
to their Legislature is that the Indian Executive will have full 
control over the loan pohcy, etc., of the Bank. If the Execu- 
tive is made responsible to the Legislature this insistence would 
not be demanded as it wiU, cease to be necessary. 

Demerits of a State Bank. 

(1) The Bank may become a mere department of the 
Government and will reflect the opinion in its policy of the 
majority party in power which may be against the best 
interests of the country. 

' (2) A State Bank can also be used for inflationary pur- 

poses by finance members to balance their budgets. The 
Bank of ximsterdam was used for such purposes. 

(3) It is possible that public bodies might not get as 
much credit at the hands of the State Bank as from a Share- 
holders’ Bank. In England there is a keen competition among 
banks for securing the accounts of various quasi-public bodies 
and if the State acquires control over the Bank they fear that 
they would receive less favoured treatment. Many State 
Banks as in Eussia, Bulgaria, etc., have met with failures. 

(4) A State Bank may not be in a position to weed out 
the weak and inefficient banks by refusing to re-discount their 
oommercial paper. Incompetent banks may be nursed and 
well-managed commercial banks may not be developed. 

(5) It may not be able to train an adequate number of 
men who may be able to run banking institutions successfully. 
This criticism is unwarranted and in India specially a Share- 
holders’ Bank may not be able to do so as the Imperial Bank 
has not done, hut a State Bauk is the only institution in India 
w'hich can be depended upon to achieve this object. 

Taking all these considerations into view it is a State 
Bank which is more suitable for Indian conditions j but if a 
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Shareliolders’ Bank' is started, very great care onglit to be 
taken to free it from political control in England, The State 
should have the right to purchase the shares of the Bank aftex" 
a period of 15 years if it is found out that the Shareholders’ 
Bank has not been able to rise to expectations. A certain 
proportion of the capital must be reserved for people of Indian 
domicile and a certain percentage of directors must also 
belong to Indian domicile. Shares should be of the face value 
of Es. 100 each and not of Es. 500 in order to prevent big 
capitalists from monopolizing shares and in order to secure 
a wide distribution of shares. The Governor-deneral should 
not nominate the directors. The utmost that the Selech 
Committee should have agreed to was that the directors should 
be appointed by the Federal Government subject to the approval 
of the Governor-General. 

Eelations between the Bank and Othbu Banks. 

Preference should not he granted to the Imperial Bank. 
It should he placed on the footing of other banks. According 
to the scheme of Sir Basil Blackett of 1928 the Eeserve Bank 
was to keep a sum of Es. 3 crores with the Imperial Bank free 
of interest. The present restrictions upon the Imperial Bank 
are now to go and it will thus be able to compete with the 
other bankers in India with the help of their own money as 
they will be required to keep a certain minimum balance with 
the Eeserve Bank. This would be unfair to them. The 
Eeserve Bank should show some indulgence to these indigenous 
bankers. It may discount the bills of member banks up to 
50 per cent, of the paid-up capital and reserves of a bank apply- 
ing for accommodation. In our country where banking habit 
is not well developed, the smallest rumour may cause a serious 
run on a bank. A sympathetic handling of the situation by 
the Eeserve Bank would thus be of the greatest importance. 
Indian banks on the approved list should get re-discount 
facilities at 1 per cent, below foreign banks. In his editorial 
comments, the Editor of the Indian Finance wrote in this 
connection that “The term Bankers’ Bank which is usually em- 
ployed ill reference to a Central Bank, though, no doubt, useful as 
depicting the character of its normal working, tends to create 
a misapprehension that the ordinary banks are, and ought 
to be, tie chief beneficiaries of the activity of the Eeserve 
Bank. Occasions might conceivably arise when the Eeserve 
Bank will have to carry out a policy which is opposed to the 
narrow interests of the banks. In India, however, the immedi- 
ate interest of the country lies in the spread of the banking 
habit through an expansion of the banking service to all parts 
of the country. It is obvious that in securing this need, the 
Eeserve Bank will have to take an active initiative; and 

E 
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■the most handy instriiments are the indigenous joint-stock 
“banks. It is out of the question that the inducements neces- 
.sary for banks to engage in this activity should be available to 
ioreign institutions.'’^ 

As regards the agency business of the Eeserve Bank, 
there should be no favoured treatment of the Imperial Bank. 
Tenders should be invited from banks on approved list for 
'Competitive terms and contracts for agency should be 
given after due consideration of all circumstances. The 
Imperial Bank should not, therefore, be the sole agent as 
mentioned in the Third Schedule of the Eeserve Bank Bill. 
The question of special concession to the Imperial Bank as 
proposed in the Bill does not arise if the Imperial Bank is 
not the sole agent. 

Eecommendations of the Joint Committee on 
Eeseuve Bank of India Bill. 

The Committee recommended a Shareholders' Bank by 
a majority. 

Constitution . — The Central Board should consist of 15 
Directors as below : — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors, to be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council after considering 
the recommendations of the Board in that behalf. The Com- 
mittee accepted this proposal on the understanding that there 
must be prior consultation between the Governor-General in 
■Council and the Central Board before any recommendation is 
made. 

(b) Four Directors to be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council. The Committee were assured in this 
connection that this powder would be used to ensure that 
territorial or economic interests which have not secured 
.adequate representation in the elections shall have such 

inadequacy corrected by this means , but we consider that 

in the instrument of instructions to the Governor-General 
a passage should be inserted making it clear that this power 
•should be exercised in the general manner indicated above 
and in particular to secure adequate representation of the 
interests of agriculture and co-operative banking if these 
interests had not secured such representation among the elected 
•directors." 

(e) Bight Directors to be elected by shareholders, 
two for the Bombay register, two for the Calcutta register, 
two for the Delhi register, one for the Madras register, one for 
the Eangoon register and one Government official to be nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in Oouncil. The latter shall 

® Indian Finance^ dated September 9, 1933. 
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not , be entitled to vote.’ The. dominated Directors should 
hold office for five years. 

There should be a Local Board for each of the five areas 
to consist of five members elected by the shareholders and., 
three members to be nominated by the Oeiitro-l Board from 
amongst the shareholders on the register of that area. In 
exercising the power of nomination, the Central Board “shall 
aim at securing the representation of territorial or economic 
interests not already represented” and particularly interests of 
agriculture and co-operative hanks. 

]S[o person should be appointed Governor of the Central 
Board unless he is a person of tested hanldng experience cover- 
ing a period of not less than five years. The Government 
members pointed out “that commercial banking experience is 
not necessarily an adequate qualification for the head of a 
Central Bank, and that recent exi)erience of other countries, 
affords many examples of extremely successful appoiutments 
of men who would have been excluded by the words of our 
proviso.'' Many members of the Committee wanted to add a 
provision that out of the three Directors, vlz.^ the Governor 
and Deputy Governors, at least one should be an Indian. This 
was waived when the official members in charge of the Bill 
were “prepared to give a definite assurance in the Legislature 
that the Government wdll take account of our representation 
and that it will be its policy in making the first ai)pointments 
and thereafter that at least one of the three shall he a qualified 
Indian.” 

1^0 person who has not some time been engaged in agricul- 
tural, commercial, financial or industrial activities may be 
a member of a Local Board. Salaried Government officials or 
salaried officials of a State in India, persons who are insolvent 
or of unsound mind, an employee of a hank or director of a bank 
other than a co-operative bank will not be entitled to become 
members of a Local Board. 

Casual vacancies for the post of the Governor or a Deputy 
Governor of the Central Board shall be filled in by the Governor- 
General in Council after considering the recommendation of 
the Central Board. 

General Meetings of the Central Board : — general meetingr 
shall he held annually at a place where there is an office of 
the Bank and two consecutive meetings shall not be held at 
the same place. There shall be one vote for every five shares 
and voting by proxy may be exercised. The maximum 
number of votes to be exercised by a person shall he ten. 

Share Capital : — The original share capital is to he Es. 5 
crores and the nominal value of the shares has been recom- 
mended to be reduced from Es. 500 to Es. 100 each, Eree 



marketability of sliares from one register to anotlier is recom- 
mended. ‘'If, contrary to our expectations^ it is found that 
one register is accumulating a large number of shares, while 
another is being denuded by a really substantial percentage, 
the GoTernment should consider the question of bringing 
forward suitable amending legislation in order to rectify the 
position.’’ , ' ■ 

The nominal value of the shares originally assigned to 
the various registers shall he as follows: — 

Es. 140 lakhs to the Bombay register, 

Es. 145 lakhs to the Calcutta register, 

Es. 115 lakhs to the Delhi register, 

Es. 70 lakhs to the Madras register, and 

Es. 30 lakhs to the Eangoon register. 

Eight of Discrimination : — 'No person shall be registered a 
shareholder who is not- — 

(a) domiciled in India and an Indian subject of His 
Majesty or of an Indian State, or 

(b) '‘A British subject ordinarily resident in India and 
domiciled in the United Kingdom or in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions the Government of which does not discriminate in 
.any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty” or 

{o) company registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, or a society registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being in force 
in British India relating to co-operative societies or a scheduled 
bank, or a corporation or company incorporated by or under 
an Act of Parliament or any law for the time being in force in 
any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the Government of which 
does not discriminate in any way against Indian subjects of 
His Majesty, and having a branch in British India.” 

The Governor- General in Council shall, by notification in 
the Gazette of India^ specify the parts of His Majesty’s Domi- 
.nions which do not discriminate against Indian subjects of 
His Majesty. 

Clause 15 lays down that the first Governor and the first 
Deputy Governors shall be appointed by the Governor- General 
in Council on his own initiative and the first eight directors 
representing the shareholders shall also be nominated by the 
'Governor-General in Council from the areas served respectively 
by the registers. The non-official members of the Committee 
made it clear ‘that they would not consider anything less 
than 75 per cent, of the voting directors as affording a proper 
representation of Indians. We have received an assurance on 
behalf of the Government from the Government members of 
the Committee that the Governor-General in Council will 
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■■exercise^ Ms powers so as to ensui;e the proper representation 
•of Indians on the first Board/’ 

Business which the Bank may Transact. 

Tlie Bank sliouH do tlie following kinds of business ;— 

^ .{!) tlie accepting of money on deposit with interest from^ 
:and the collection of money for, the Secretary of ' State in 
'Bonncil, Local Governments, States' in India, local authoritieSj 
banks and any other persons ; 

(2) {a) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of 
■exchange and promissory notes, drawn on and payable in 
India and arising out of honafide commercial or trade transac- 
tions, bearing two or more good signatures, one of wliich shall 
be that of a scheduled bank, and maturing within 90 days 
from the date of such purchase or discount; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange 
and other commercial paper, which must be endorsed by a 
scheduled bank, and which is drawn to finance seasonal agri- 
cultural operations or the marketing of crops and maturing 
within nine months ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of commercial 
paper bearing the signature of a scheduled bank and issued 
for the trading in the securities of the Government of India 
or a Local Government or of certain States maturing within 
90 days ; 

(3) {a) ''the purchase from and sale to scheduled banks 
of sterling in amounts of not less than the equivalent of one 
lakh of rupees” ; 

(&) ‘‘the keeping of balances with banks in the United 
Kingdom” ; and 

(e) “the imrchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange 
(including treasury bills) drawm in or on any place in the United 
Kingdom and maturing within 90 days from the date of pur- 
chase, provided that no such purchase, sale or rediscount shall 
be made in India except with a scheduled bank” ; 

(4) making loans and advances for not more than 90 
days to States in India, local authorities, scheduled banks 
and provincial co-operative banks on the security of stock, 
funds, gold or silver, bills of exchange and promissory notes 
eligible for purchase or rediscount by the Bank ; 

(5) the making of advances to the Governor- General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial revenues, for 
a period of not more than three' months from the date of the 
making of the advance ; 
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(6} tlie issue of demand drafts made payable at its own 
offices or agencies ; 

..(7) tbe purcliase and sale of GoTernment securities of 
tlie TTnited Kingdom maturing within ten years from the date 
of . such purchase : , 

' (8) :the purmiase and sale of securities of the ■ Go Yern- 

■ ment of ■ India or of ' a Local Government of any maturity or 
securities of a local authority, in British India or of an Indian. 
State as may be specified by the Governor^General in. 
Council on the recommendation of the Central Board : 

' 'Provided that securities fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Government of IndiUj. a Local Governmentt 
a local authority or a State in India shall be deemed . . • • to be 
securities of such governmentj or authority or State/’ 

The amount of such securities in the Banking Bepartment 
shall he regulated as below : 

{a) the value of such securities maturing after one year 
should not be more than the aggregate amount of the Bank’s 
share capital, reserve fund and three-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Bepartment in respect of deposits ; 

[h) the value of such securities maturing after one year 
shall not be more than the total of the share capital, reserve 
fnnd and two-fifths of the liabilities of the Department in 
respect of deposits ; and 

(c) the value of securities maturing after ten years is 
not to exceed the total of share cai^ital, reserve fund and 
one-fifth of liabilities of the Bepartment in respect of deposits 

(9) the custody of moneys, securities, etc. ; 

(10) the sale and realization of the property that may 
come into the possession of the Bank ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of State in 
Council, the Governor-General in Council, any Local Govern- 
ment or local authority in connection with the following 
business ; — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver, bills of ex- 
change, securities or shares in any company ; 

{h) the collection of proceeds hy way of dividends,, 
interest, principal, etc.; 

(e) the remittance of such proceeds at the risk of 
the principal by bills of exchange ; 

(d) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and bnllion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the making of 
an agency agreement fwith a bank which is the principal 
currency authority of any country ; 
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: ; (14) the, horrowing .of money for, not more, than one 
■month for the business of the Bank from a scheduled bank in 
India . and from an outside bank provided the latter is the 
■principal currency authority in' the country. The total amount 
-of such borrowing in India should not exceed the total capital ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes. 

Open Mab-ket Opebations ob Poweb of Dieeot Discount. 

The Central Board or the Committee of the Central Board 
■or the Governor^ if, to the latter two, the power has been 
delegated, is of opinion that a special occasion has arisen making 
it necessary for the purpose of regulating credit in the interests 
of Indian trade, commerce, industry and agriculture, the Bank 
nan do the following : — 

(b) purchase, sell or discount hills of exchange and 

promissory notes though the paper may not bear 
the signature of a scheduled bank or a provincial 
co-operative bank; 

(h) make loans or advances repayable on demand or on 
the expiry of fixed periods not exceeding 90 days 
against certain forms of security as mentioned in 
Clause (4) of Section 17 ; 

(c) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of not less than 
the equivalent of one lakh of rupees : 

“Provided that a Oomniittee of the Board or the Governor 

shall not, save in cases of special urgency, authorise action 

without prior consultation -with the Central Board and that 
in all cases action so authorized shall be reported to the 
members of the Central Board forthwith.’’ 

Centbal Banking Functions. 

(a) The Bank shall accept money for account of the 
Secretary of State in Council, Governor-General in Council, 
and Local Governments who have the management and custody 
of their own provincial revenues and make payments for them 
and shall do exchange, remittance and other banking business 
including the management of the public debt. 

(b) These authorities shall entrust the Bamk with their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking business in India 
and shall dejiGsit free of interest all their cash balances with 
the Bank. 

(c) The Bank shall be entrusted with the management 
of the public debt and with the issue of loans on conditions 
that may be agreed upon. 

“In the event of any failure to reach agreement on the 
conditions referred to, the Governor-General in Council shall 
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decide what the conditions shall be, ” Such an agreement 
shall be laid before the Legislature. 

.{d) The Bank shall haye the sole right to issue notes for 
a jjeriod to be determined by the Goyernor-General in Council 
on the recommendation of the Central Board. Such bank 
notes shall be legal tender throughout British India. 

The Governor-General in Council shall supersede the 
Central Board and entrust the work to some other agency if 
the Bank fails to carry out its obligations. 

Business not Alloweb to the Bank. 

The Bank cannot — 

(1) have a direct interest in any commercial undertaking 
except when it is necessary to satisfy its claim; 

(2) purchase its own shares or of any other bank or 
company and cannot grant loans upon the security of any 
such shares ; 

(3) advance money on the security of immovable- 
property ; 

(4) make loans or advances; 

(5) draw er accept bills payable otherwise than on 
demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current accounts. 

Assets of the Issue Bepaetment. 

(1) The assets shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion^ 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securities whose 
value will not be less than the total of the habiUties. 

(2) The value of gold coin, gold hulhon, and sterling 
securities is not to be less than two-fifths of the value of the 
assets. 

(3) The amount of gold coin and gold bullion is not to 
be less than forty crores of rupees in value. The London 
Committee had fixed it at 35 crores. 

(4) The remaining assets shall be in rupee coin, rupee 
securities of the Indian Government, bills of exchange and 
promissory notes payable in British India as are eligible for 
purchase by the Bank. 

(5) The amount of Government of India rupee securities 
shall not exceed one-fourth of the total amount of the assets 
or fifty crores of rupees w^hichever amount is greater, or, wdth 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Counciiy 
such amount plus a sum of rupees ten crores. 

(6) Gold coin and bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin at its face value and 
securities at their market value. 
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,(7) ^li^ot.less tlian seYenteeB.-twen,tieths of the g' 0 ,ld, coin 
and bullion shall he held in British India. 

(8) The sterling securities shall be of the following kinds 
payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, namely, 

(a) , balances at the credit of the .Issue Department 
with the Bank of England, 

{b) bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 
90 days payable at any place in the United 
Kingdom, 

(c) Government securities of the United Kiiigdom 
maturing within five years. 

Liabilities of the Issue Department. 

The liabilities of the Issue Department shall be equal to 
the v^alue of the currency notes of the Government of India 
and' Bank Kotes for the time being in circulation. The Issue 
Department is to take over from the Governor-General in Oouncil 
the liability for all the currency notes of the Indian Government 
under circulation. In exchange, gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities shall be transferred to 
the Issue Department equal in value to the total amount of the 
liability. The total of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities transferred shall not be less than 50 percent, of the 
whole amount transferred and the amount of rupee coin shall 
not exceed 50 crores : 

'‘Provided further that the whole of the gold coin and gold 
bullion held by the Governor-General in Council in the Gold 
Standard Eeserve and the Paper CniTency Eeserve at the 
time of transfer shall be so transferred.’’ 

If the amount of the rupee coin is greater than 50 crores 
of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount of the assets, as 
shown in the weekly accounts, whichever is greater, "the Bank 
may deliver to the Governor-General in Council rupee coin up 
to the amount of such excess but not without his consent 
exceeding five crores of rupees, against payment of legal tender 
value ill the form of Bank Notes, gold or securities.” If it is 
less than 50 crores or one-sixth of the total value of the assets, 
whichever may be greater, the Governor-General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the amount of such 
deficiency, but not without his consent exceeding five crores 
of rupees, against payment of legal tender value. 

Eatio. 

Clauses 40 and 41 have been recommended to remain as 
they are, i.e., the Bank shall have the obligation to sell sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at a rate not below 1^. 5 1 <?• 
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per 'rupee and to buy sterling at a rate not Mgber tlian 1^. 
6 3/16{f. per rupee : ''Provided that no person isliali be eiititied 
to receive, payment unless tbe Bank is satisfied that the payment 
of Sterling in London has been made.” 

^ WITH Scheduled Banks. 

The mimber of banks included in the second schedule is 
27 and the daily balance shall not be below 5 per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the time liabilities. 
'Liabilities’ will not include the paid-up capital, the reserves 
or any credit balance in the profit and loss account of the Bank 
or the loans borrowed from the Bank. 

If the balance is below the minimum prescribed, the 
scheduled bank will pay to the Eeserve Bank for each such 
day penal interest at 3 per cent, above the Bank Bate on the 
amount by which the balance at the Eeserve Bank is less 
than the miniminn prescribed and if on the day of the next 
return, the balance is still below the prescribed minimum, 
the rates of penal interest shall be increased to 5 per cent, above 
the Bank Bate for each subsequent day. 

The Governor-General in Council shall direct the inclusion 
of a bank in the list of scheduled banks if its paid-up capital 
and reserve is not less than five lakhs of rupees and can exclude 
a bank from such list if its paid-up capital falls below rupees 
five lakhs. 

Agreement whth the Imperial Bank. 

{a) The Eeserve Bank should enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank for a period of 15 years and thereafter 
until terminated after five years’ notice on either side. 

[h) The agreement shall be conditional on the maintenance 
of a sound financial position by the Imperial Bank and if either 
the conditions of the agreement are broken by the Imperial 
Bank or it fails to maintain a sound financial position, the 
Governor- General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board can issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
and if the37- are disregarded, the agreement may be terminated. 

The terms of the agreement as laid down in the Third 
Schedule are to be as below : — 

(1) The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent 
of the Eeserve Bank of India at all places in British India 
where the Imperial Bank has a branch which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Eeserve Bank of India Act, 1933, 
and there is no branch of the Banking Department of the 
Eeserve Bank of India. 
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, ' . '(2:) ■ Tlie 'Eeserve Bank in ■consideration of tliis service' 
rendered sliall pay to tlie Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a Slim wMcli sliall be for the first ten years dining which 
: this" agreement is in force a commission calculated at one- 
sixteenth. of one per cent, on the first 250 crores and one-thirty- 
second of one per cent, on the remainder of the total of the 
receipts and disbursements dealt with annually on account 
of Government by the Imiierial Bank of India on behalf of 
the Eeserve Bank of India. The remuneration shall be revised 
after 10 years and the remuneration for the ensuing five years 
shall be determined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imiierial Bank of India. At the end of each quinquennial 
the remuneration shall be subject to revision during the life 
of the agreement. In case of dispute regarding the said re- 
muneration, the decision of the Governor-General in Council 
shall be final. He may require the Imperial Bank to furnish 
such information as he thinks fit. 

(3) In consideration of the inaintenance by tlie Imperial 
Bank of India of branches not less in number than those exist- 
ing at the commencement of the Eeserve Bank of India Act, 
1933, the Eeserve Bank shall, until the expiry of fifteen years 
from the coming into force of this agreement make to the 
Imperial Bank of India the following payments : 

(a) nine lakhs of rupees annually during the first five 

years, 

(b) six lakhs of rupees annually during the next five 

years, and 

(c) four lakhs of rupees per annum during the next 

five years. 

(4) Without the approval of the Eeserve Bank of India, 
the Imperial Bank of India shall not open any branch in substi- 
tution for a branch existing at the time this agreement 
comes into force. 

PowEu TO Open a Buanoh in London. 

In this connection the Committee wTite, “ We considered in 
this connection whether it wDuld be proper to place a statutory 
obligation on the Eeserve Bank to open a branch in London. 
We have noted that the present tendency among the Central 
Banks of the world is not to establish branches outside their 
own countries but to employ other Central Banks as their 
agents at foreign centres. While we should be un willing to 
make any recommendation which could be construed as a 
failure to appreciate the importance of international co-opera- 
tion betw^een the Central Banks of various countries, we can- 
not accept the vieW' that the practice of other countries affords 
an exact parallel to the particular case of India as regards 
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representation iB London. We, therefore, think that the 
Board should have absolute discretion to open a branch in 
London and we recommend that the provision requiring the 
prior assent of the Governor-General in Coiiiieil should be 
deleted.;^i 

Eeseeve Fund. 

Governor-General in Coimcii shall transfer to the 
Eeserve Bank rupee securities of the value of five crores of 
rupees to be allocated to the Eeserve Fund. After providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, for depreciation and other contin- 
gencies and after payment out of the net annual profits of a 
cumulative dividend at such rate not exceeding five per cent, 
per annum on the share capital, a portion of the surplus shall 
be divided among the shareholders as below 

If the minimum rate of dividend is five per cent, and the 
capital is rupees five crores — • 

{a) if the surplus does not exceed Es. 4 crores— nil ; 

(&) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees — • 

(i) out of such excess up to the first one and a half 

crores of rupees — a fraction equal to one- 
sixtieth; 

(ii) out of each successive additional excess up to 

one and a half crores of rupees — one half of 
the fraction payable out of the next previous 
one and a half crores of access : ''Provided that 
the additional dividend shall be a multiple of 
one-eighth of one per cent, on the share capital, 
the amount of the surplus allocated thereto 
being rounded up or down to the nearest 
one-eighth of one per cent, on the share capital. 

If the maximum rate is below five per cent., 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be 
increased in the ratio of the difference between 
six and the fixed rate to unity. With an increase 
or reduction in the original share capital, the 
fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or 
diminished in proportion to the increase or 
reduction in the share capital. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

There are many Minutes of Dissent to the Report of the 
Gommittee and most of the ground traversed in them is more 
or less common. The main points of the dissentients are 
.given below : — 

(1) The proposed Bank should be a State Bank. In 
1927-28 the Assembly accepted the principle of a State Bank: 
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::aiid tlie Central Banking Enquiry Committee also started on , 
, tbe assumption. ■ that it would be a State Bank. A Share- 
.holders’ Bank ' does^ not secure freedom from political influeiicey 
'"because the Bill does not seek to remove the intuence of the 
^Secretary of State who represents polities as' much as the future 
'Indian Minister, and hence it does not secure the freedom from 
political influence W'hich the Government claims. In either 
•case the Secretary of State will have determining voices but 
in case of a Sliareholders’ Bank, he will be immune from the 
critici>sms of the Indian public and of Legislature. 

(2) Several countries of the world, notably Australia 
.and Sweden, have State Central Banks. The future trend 
of the monetary policy and the working of Central Banks 
cannot be predicted ; but the theory of Central Banking is in 
the melting pot ; and the other countries may have to follow 
America in the Government taking active and effective part 
in the control of their monetary policy. ''Consequently, the 
argument in regard to the example of other countries has 
not much force until the conditions of the world are settled 
down and we know" the nature and significance of the profound 
changes that are taking place. Even in England, the Conserva- 
tive Government are finding it necessary to effect changes 
in the administration of the Bank of England with a view to 
allow greater voice for the Treasury. ” (Page 16 of the Report.) 

The arguments for a State Bank are summarised by them 
as follow^s : — 

(1) In times of crisis the Government assumes entire 
responsibility of the administration of Central Banks. The 
Central Bank functions smoothly only in normal times and for 
such times shareholders are as much unnecessary as the State. 
It is the Governor of the Bank that counts. 

(2) The State Bank will always command a greater 
confidence of the public than a Shareholders’ Bank in a country 
like India. 

(3) Almost entirely the profit will be derived from State 
support ; and it is therefore desirable that the tax-payers 
should get the utmost benefit of the profits. 

(4) Shareholders do not form a satisfactory electorate 
as those who live at a great distance seldom come to attend 
meetings. 

(5) In the case of a private Bank there will be no 
machinery to demand and e^orce larger recruitment of Indians 
in tue oillcers and subordinate grades. It is only in tiie case of 
.a State Bank that the policy of Indianization can be effectively 
pursueu. 
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The dissentients point out that if their scheme of a State- 
Bank is not accepted, the following changes should be intro- 
duced in the Shareholders’ Bank scheme : — 

ia) 75 per cent, of the Directors or members of the Local 
Boards must be iiatiye Indian subjects of His Majesty. This, 
condition was accepted by the External Capital Committee. 

{h) The Eeserve Bank should establish its own branch, 
in London, which should hold entirely the foreign balances 
and reserves of the Government of India. Mr. Basu and Mr. Earn 
Saran Das disagree to this. 

Eeserve. 

Eegarding the amount of Eeserve and the nature of external 
Eeserve three important factors should be considered : 

1. Paper notes in circulation amounting to Es. 180 crores.. 

2. The silver rupees in circulation which are notes printed 

on silver. 

3. Annual external obligations roughly amounting to* 

70 crores of rupees. 

In view of these factors, it is suggested that the external 
reserve should be sixty per cent, of the liabilities in place of 
50 per cent, as i)roi>osed in the Bill. The Hilton- Young 
Commission had recommended the Ee»serve to be Es. 118 crores. 

As there is to be an obligation on the Imperial Bank to 
offer free remittance to the scheduled banks from currency 
chests, it is suggested that the latter in turn should make inter- 
branch transfers for their constituents free of charge. 

To give impetus to branch banking the Eeserve Bank 
should maintain a list of approved banks. They should be 
banks registered in India and should satisfy some minimum 
criteria regarding the capital and balance-sheet. Any such bank 
opening a branch in a jdace where there is no branch of a 
scheduled bank, should be entitled to an interest-free deposit 
of Es. 3,00,000 from the Eeserve Bank for the first two years 
and Es. 2,00,000 for the next two years. 

EArio. 

They do not regard the ratio question outside the province 
of the Eeserve Bank Bill. The Eeserve Bank will be responsi- 
ble for maintaining the exchange within prescribed limits. 
This IkS particularly important in the case of India as she has 
large remittances to make. 

'“This fact is being fully appreciated in devising the plan 
for a Eeserve Bank for ISTew Zealand. Since England went off 
gold standard, I^ew Zealand pound has depreciated by 10 
per cent. But in planning, the scheme of the Eeserve Bank,. 
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■th.e^ :aiitliorities realized in view of the Eank having to 
tlie external obligations of -the country, the depreciation 
■of 10 |)er cent... was not enough. It has now been decided to 
Jiave; a ..further' lowering of the ratio by another 10 per cent. 
In the same way, the ratio is, we are- convinced, part and parcel 
■of the proposal to establish the Eeserve Bank of India. 

''In our opinion the 18(^. ratio has done great harm to 
the country. The gravity of the harm done can be realized 
-from the fact that India, which enjoyed, almost iininter- 
ruptedly, a favourable balance of trade in merchandise to the 
extent of about Es. 80 crores per annum, had only a merchan- 
dise surplus of Es. 3,38 crores in 1932-33.’' 

"Out of the normal surplus, India was finding it possible 
to meet her recurring external obligations and also to import 
treasure for the requirements of the population. Our foreign 
commitments are now being met by the export of 'distress 
gold’. This export cannot continue for long. Unless adequate 
measures are adopted to restore the favourable balance of 
trade in merchandise to the level of our foreign commitments, 
the Eeserve Bank will be faced with an embarrassing situation 
right at the commencement as soon as the exports of gold 
cease or fall off.” 

"We are definitely of the opinion that in view of the 
successful way in which countries like Zealand and 

Australia have brought about favourable balances of trade by 
depreciating their currencies, India, too, should low'-er her ratio 
before inauguration of the Eeserve Bank.” Since September 
1931, pound sterling has been allowed to depreciate to such an 
•extent as the British Monetary authorities regard suitable in 
relation to their economic conditions. When the rupee is linked 
to sterling, it is assumed that economic conditions are the same 
in England and India. If this were so the movements in the 
Index of wholesale prices in India should correspond to the 
movements in the Index in the United Kingdom. Eeally it 
is not so. In the United Kingdom the Index of wholesale 
prices has gone up by 3|- points between September 1931 
and August 1933. In the ease of India, it has gone down by 
3 points during the same period. This difference of 6-| points 
between the level of prices in the two countries conclusively 
shows that the rupee is over-valued. In view of these facts, 
the lowering of the ratio is regarded as the first step in raising 
the level of prices. 

Eight to Amend the Eebbevb Bane: of India Act. 

In one of the Notes of Dissent hj Mr. Sant Singh, a case 
is made out for the fact that the Indian Legislature should 
have the right to amend in future the Eeserve Bank Act. "We 
consider this right to be of such a fundamental character as 
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to make the details of the Bill much less important. If the 
Indian liegislature of the future is denied the right to take 
such matters into consideration as may he approved of or 
permitted hy the Governor-General on the advice of Ms 
Ministers, the Eeserve Bank will be fettered in laying down 
the Currency and Exchange policy of India. Unless the matter 
is cleared up to our satisfaction it will be our duty to advise 
the Legislature not to proceed with the consideration of the 
Eeserve Bank Bill.’' (Extract from the Statement handed 
over to the Chairman by twelve members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Eeserve Bank of India Bill quoted in - Minute 
of Dissenty p^g^ 20,) 

Amendments made by the Indian Lbgislatijee. 

The Indian Legislative Assembly passed the following 
amendments to the Eeserve Bank of India Bill : — 

(1) ^‘Ho person who having been duly registered as a 
shareholder ceases to be qualified to be so registered shall be 
able to exercise any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of sale of his shares/’ 

(2) The share capital of the Bank can be increased or 
decreased on the recommendation of the Central Board with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
and with the approval of the Central Legislature to such an 
extent and in such a manner as may be determined by the 
Bank in a general meeting. 

(3) The proposal for the compulsory establishment of 
the Ijondon Branch was carried. It would thus be obligatory 
on the Central Board to open a branch of the Bank in London 
at the commencement of its operations in India. The follow- 
ing arguments were advanced in favour of the proposal : — 

(a) The London Branch wDuld provide valuable opportu- 
nities to Indians to get training in banking and to come into 
contact with international banking experts. 

(b) The London Branch would do more economically the 
work in connection with Home Charges and other operations 
of the Eeserve Bank. 

(c) It would cause a great saving in commission and 
other charges which India would otherwise be paying to 
England. 

(d) The absence of the London Branch might involve 
dictation by the Bank of England. In this connection the 
Government of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State 
was quoted in which it was stated that the Eeserve Bank 
Branch in London should work on lines approved of by the 
Bank of England. 
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,, The- following .arguments were aclTaiiced ■ against the 
.proposal'.,: — , 

(a-) , The progress in India could best he made by inteTna- 
tional co-operation. 

(I?) It would create suspicion in London and lead to 
undesirable repercussions. 

(c) The Bank of England would be prepared to give 
Biucli better facilities for training Indians than could be 
provided by the London Branch of the Eeserve Bank. 

(d) A branch of the South African Eeserve Bank was not 
considered ht to be opened in London though South Africa 
had an enormous business to transact in the international 
financial centre. The proposal for the London Branch was 
carried. 

(4) The Bill as emerged from the Joint Committee 
contained a clause to the effect that the G-overnor of the 
Eeserve Bank should he a person ];)ossessing tested banking 
experience of not le>ss than five years. This clause was pro- 
posed to be deleted and the amendment was carried. It was 
pointed out in fawour of the clause that the words ^^tested 
banking experience ” found place in the legislation recommended 
by the Macmillan Committee for the Canadian Central Bank 
.and that the South African Act went a step further in this 
respect by stipulating tha^t the Governor should be a resident 
of South Africa. The motion for the deletion of the clause 
was passed. 

Amendments were also moved to lower the ratio and a 
^spirited debate took place in this connection. The x>rotagonists 
■of the lower ratio, or of a change in the ratio, pointed out that 
India’s gold resoinces had been depleted, her balance of trade 
had been considerably reduced and it had increased the burden 
of rent and land revenue by lowering the ])ri(3es of primary 
commodities. A change in the ratio was consequently necessary 
to provide relief to agriculturists. The argiirnents advanced 
.against a change in the ratio w^ere that it would increase the 
burden of Home Charges and consequently higher taxation 
would be necessary. The lower ratio would be beneficial only 
to middlemen and cultivators would nob gain and it would 
be against the best interests of the workers. Sir George 
Schuster referring to the ratio quoted the language of the 
London Committee’s Eeport that provisions in the Bill were 
designed to make clear that there would not be any change 
in the de facto situation by the mere coming into operation 
of the Eeserve Bank Act. The Finance Member added that 
“Government takes a stand on that Eeport. We cannot 
regard the ratio as arising on this Bill at all. If we had thought 
that our introduction of the measure would be made an occasion 



for attempting to revise the present- ratio position, we - should' 
never have introduced the Bill. The question which I have* 
to ask the Legislature is whether they want the Eeserve Bank, 
and not whether they want the present ratio. We do not 
seek to get any new confirmation of that from the Legislature. 
That already has a statutory force and we don’t seek or need 
to strengthen it.” The Assembly endorsed the provision of 
the Bill regarding the ratio and negatived the amendments 
.thereto. 

Geitigism of the Scheme. 

The Eeserve Bank Scheme as embodied in the Eeserve 
Bank Bill is open to criticism in the following respects 

(1) One of the fundamental provisions of the Charters 
of Central Banks all over the world is that every shareholder 
must be a person belonging to the nationality of that country 
and even if non-nationals are allowed in some cases to become 
shareholders they are not allowed to vote at general meetings. 
This fundamental point was conceded by Sir Basil Blackett 
in 1928. 

(2) The power of nominating directors should not have 
been vested in the Governor-General, but should rest with the 
Federal Minister of Finance subject to the approval of the- 
Governor-General, if necessary. 

(3) The maintenance of the existing ratio intact is 
obviously disadvantageous from the point of view of India. 

(4) It should have been made obligatory upon the Govern- 
ment to undertake the purchase of gold and to stop gold 
exports. This is what other countries have been doing in case- 
of necessity. 

(5) The preferential advantages given to the Imperial 
Bank are unnecessary. 
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Indian Currency and Exchange. 

Ix nortlierii India since tlie time of Akbar, currency liad 
come to consist of the gold Mohnr and the silver rupee anci both 
weighed 175 grains troy. In southern India gold was the 
principal currency as under the Hindu rule preference was 
.given to the yellow metal. After the downfall of the Mogiial 
Empire a very large number of small independent states sprang 
up which signalized their independence by adopting special 
•coins of their own. When the English East India Company 
•came into power in India, a very large number of gold and silver 
coins were in circulation in the country without any relation 
to one another.^ The result was that the services of appraisers 
became indispensable to ascertain the value of coins. The 
trade of the Company wus greatly hampered by this state of 
the Indian currency system. Thus a series of experiments 
began in the currency system of India. 

The history of Indian currency in the 19th century can 
be divided into four periods*^ : — 

(1) In first period trom 1801 to 1835 attempts were 
made by the Company to adopt a uniform rupee for their own 
territory. Both gold and silver coins were simultaneously issued 
with the stamp of the Company with a definite legal ratio 
:and weight and fineness. Owing to the fluctuations in market 
prices of the tw'o metals, it was found impossible to maintain 
the legal ratio. In 1818, the silver rupee of 180 grains, ll/12th 
fine, was substituted for the gold pagoda in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Though the coinage of the latter was stopped, gold 
coins could be issued to suit the convenience of the public and 
they were to be received and paid at all the public offices at 
such rates as were to be determined fiom time to time. In 
1823 the Bombay rupee was made identical with the Madras 
rupee and in 1835 the Indian rupee in its present form and 
w- eight was issued which was identical with the Madras rupee 
of isiS. It w^as made legal tender throughout the Company’s 
possessions and mints were opened to its free coinage. Th.e 
Indian currency system thus became the silver standard in 1835 
.and remained so till 1893. 

(2) In the second period from 1835 to 1874 attempts 
were made to introduce the gold standard, but in the latter 
year the proposal was definitely rejected by the Government 


^ Macleod, Indian Currency, p. 13. 

2 Pindlay Shirras, Indian Finance and Banking, p. 98. 
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of India. The Government issued a Proclamation in 183&’ 
aittliorizing the public treasuries to receive freely the gold 
mohurs their face value at the rate of 15 : 1. Owing to the 
discoveries of gold in 1848 and 1849^ gold depreciated in teriiis 
of silver. It became cheap in the market as compared with 
its mint ratio. People began to make payments in gold and 
the Government had to mthdraw theirProclamation of 1841. 
After 1850 the production of silver did not keep pace with its 
demand and there was a great scarcity of money in the market. 
A demand grevf up among businessmen for a gold currency 
and in 1864 the Government issued a hlotification by which 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns were to be received at 
Government Treasuries at Es. 10 and Es. 5 respectively. 
The Mansfield Commission in 1866 recommended that gold 
coins of the face value of 15, 10 and 5 rupees should be 
issued and that the currency should consist of gold, silver 
and |)aiDer. The Government did not take any action 
on the report of the Commission. By a I:^otification in 1868 
the Government raised the rate for the recei];)t of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns to Es. 10-4 and Es. 5-2 respectively. The 
Government thus showed their ultimate desire for a gold cur- 
rency. In 1872 Sir Eiohard Temple suggested a gold standard 
and currency and urged the appointment of a Commission,, 
but in 1874 the Government decided not to accept the proposal. 

(3) The third period from 1878 to 1893 ends with the 
appointment of the Herschell Committee. During this period 
the price of silver was falling and that of gold was rising very 
much. With the depreciation of silver the gold value of the 
rupee was falling heavily so much so that exchange fell from 25. 
gold in 1871 to about 15. 2d, in 1892. The white metal was 
being imported in large quantities and heavy coinage sent up 
prices in India a good deal. From 1874 to 1878 there was an 
agitation in India for closing the mints to the free coinage of 
silver with a view ultimately to the adoption of the gold 
standard. In the latter year the Government themselves made 
a proposal to the Secretary of State for a gold standard for 
India, but the British Treasury to whom the matter was 
referred advised tliat ^'it was better to sit still than to have 
recourse, under the influence of panic, to crude legislation the 
result of which cannot be foretold and the effect of which cannot 
be measured.” India consequently supported bimetallism ; 
but the scheme fell through as England was opposed to the 
system. 

(4) In thefoiirtli period from 1893-1898 the value of silver 
continued to fall and the American Government repealed the 
Shermon Act according to which they were purchasing 54 mil- 
lion ounces of silver for annual coinage. This made the posi- 
tion of the Indian rupee more precarious than ever before and 
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ift 1891 tlie Goyernment of India again, approacliecl tlie. Secre** 
tary of State with a .proposal to' close the Indian mints to, the 
free .coinage, .of silver' in,, order eyentually to introduce the gold 
stanxlard if the- Brussels 'Conference which was then sitting did 
not succeed. ^ The Herschell Committee to whom .the proposal 
was referred, for investigation and report, approved of the. pro- 
posals, of the Government of India with certain modifications. 
They recommended. U' sort of limping standard under which 
there was to ■ be no free coinage of gold or of silver. The rupee' 
was to continue to remain full legal tender and gold was to be 
used only partially for currency purposes during the period of 
transition, at the end of which steps were to be taken to 
introduce gold .standard. 

The recommendations of the Committee were accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government and in 1893 an Act was passed 
to amend the Coinage Act of 1870 and the Indian Paper Cur- 
rency Act of 1882. Indian mints were to be immediately clos- 
ed to the free coinage of silver, but the Goy6rn,inent retained 
power to coin rupees on their own account. On the 26tli of 
June 1893, three Notifications were issued, whereby arrange- 
ments were made for : — 

(1) the receipt of gold at the rate of 7.53344 grains of fine 

gold per rupee ; 

(2) the acceptance of sovereigns at Es. 15 ; and 

(3) the issue of currency notes in exchange for sovereigns. 

or gold bullion. 

The objects were to arrest the fall in the exchange value 
of the rupee, to encourage the import of foreign capital, to 
familiarise the x)^ople with the use of the gold sovereign and 
finally, to discourage the imports of silver. The intention was. 
ultimately to introduce gold standard to link India immedi- 
ately with gold standard countries, but a period of transition 
was regarded as necessary before the actual introduction of 
the gold standard. 

In 1898 the Fowler Committee was appointed to consider 
and report on ^'^The proposals of the Government of India for 
making effective the policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Goveni- 
ment in 1893 and initiated in June of that year by the closing 
of the Indian mints to what is known as the free coinage of 
silver. That policy had for its declared object the establish- 
ment of a gold standard for India. 

Proposals bepo.rb the Fowler Committee. 

The Committee considered a number of proposals, and the 
following were the chief among them 


2 Fowler ComnvUtee Report, para 1. 
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(a) Thai of the Government of India.— The Goycriimeiit 
of India proposed tliat money should be borrowed in England 
and a portion of it sliould be remitted to India in the form of 
gold to serve as the basis of gold reserve. In order to raise the 
gold value of the rupee to Is. Ad. a certain number of rupees 
were to be melted after being withdrawn from circulation. 
The silver bullion so obtained was to be sold for gold avMcIi was 
to be added to the reserve and the Government vrere not to 
part with any gold in their possession until the exchange value 
of the rupee had come up to Is. Ad. Till that time gold wus 
not to be made legal tender though that was to be the ultimate 
goal of the cmuency policy. The Fowler Committee did not 
agree with the view^ of the Government that ''the rise in the 
exchange value of the rupee was entirely due to the contrac- 
tion of currency, ” and held that the forces which affect the 
gold value of the rupee are complicated and obscure in their 
•operation. They did not recommend, therefore, the drastic 
action of further contracting the currency as such action was 
likely in their opinion to accentuate the stringency in the 
Indian money market and provoke the ox)position of the busi- 
ness community in India. 

(b) The Lindsay Scheme . — Lindsay was the Deputy Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal and his scheme 
though rejected by the Fowler Committee closely resembled 
the plan adopted afterwards. Its essence was to make the 
rupee the circulating medium in India and gold was not to be 
made legal tender. According to the scheme a long period 
loan of £ 10 million was to be raised in London to be kept 
there as Gold Standard Eeserve. Sterling drafts were to be 
drawn on London in India for not less than £ 1,000 at the 
rate of It?. 3|d. to the rupee and were to be met from the Gold 
Standard Eeserve. This was designed to prevent a fail in the 
walue of the rupee below Is. Ad. 

In London rupee drafts were to be sold for not less than 
Es. 15,000 at It?. 4 HIM. to the rupee and were to be paid 
at Calcutta and Bombay. If as a result of selling sterling drafts 
in India, there was an excessive accumulation of rupees here 
and undue depletion of the gold reserve in London, the excess 


Tbe main causes of the rise in the value of the rupee were : — 

{a) the contraction of currency due to the closing of the mints 
to the free coinage of silver ; 

{?)) the increase in the demand for money because of the expan- 
sion in trade, railway development and irrigation works, 
etc. ; 

(c) the snapping of the link between the rui>ee coin and tlie 
metal silver of which it was made, making it possible 
for the former to rise in value while the latter was 
depreciating. 
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of rupees, was to be sold us- bullion and ,tlie proceeds were to be 
credited to tbe Gold 'Standard Eeserve- in London. In; case 
tbe stock' of rupees was not adequate to meet rupee drafts .in 
India/,, silver was to be purchased out of the Gold Standard 
•Eeserve in London to be coined into rnpees .in India. ,, Tliej 
rejected the scheme for two reasons.' ,Firstlyy it would check 
the., flow of foreign capital into. India, hut foreign capiLd was 
very necessary ' to develop Indian economic resources and 
secondljT'y if made permanent, the plan would base India’s gold 
standard for all time on the gold reserve in London ainounting 
to a few million pounds sterling. There would be a liability 
to pay gold in London for rupees tendered in India to an 
unlimited extent. ■ 

(0) Silver MonoTMtallism .' — The Committee rejected the- 
plan because it had no advocates left now and persons like 
Sir James Westland who in 1886 had vehemently opposed 
theclosingof the mints to the free coinage of silver were strict 
opponents thereof in 1898.^ The case for its restoration was 
rendered very weak by its actual discontinuance since 1893, 

Eecommendations of the Fowlee. Committee. 

The Fowler Committee ‘'Looking forward to thO' 

effective establishment in India of a gold standard and cur- 
rency based on the principles of the free inflow and outflow of 
gold,” recommended the following measures'^ 

(1) The Indian mints should continue closed to the 
unrestricted coinage of silver and should he opened to the 
unrestricted coinage of gold ; 

(2j the sovereign should be made a current coin and 
legal tender ; 

(3) the ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling 
should be Es. 15 to the £ Le., the exchange value of the rupee- 
should he l5. 4d. ; 

(4) no legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely 
internal purposes should he accepted ; but 

(5) the net profit on the coinage of rupees should be hold, 
in gold as a special reserve and made freely available for foreign, 
remittances whenever exchange fell below gold specie point ; 

(G) the Government should continue to give rupees for 
gold, but fresh rupees should not he coined until the proportion 
of gold in the currency was found to exceed the requirements 
of the public. 

The Committee thus accepted as their model the limping 
standard adopted by the Latin Union and the United States- 


s See Kale, Yol. II, Seventh Edition, pp. 498-99, 
® Fowler Committee Report para. 54. 
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under wliioli botli gold and silver were nnlimited legal tender 
witli a fixed legal ratio, but mints were thrown open to the free 
coinage of gold alone. 

These recommendations were accepted without qualifica- 
tion by the Secretary of State who on the 25th of July 1899 
requested the Government of India to make preparation for 
the coinage of gold. 

(i) Gold Cuubenoy. 

^Negotiations were set on foot for starting a gold mint in 
India., but they proved fruitless because of the opposition of the 
British Treasury who asked the Secretary of State to reconsider 
the whole question and said that sovereigns Avere being 
readily attracted to India Avhenever required, and that there 
was no reason for believing that the position of the gold standard 
in India would be strengthened, or public confidence in the 
intentions of the Government of India confirmed, by the mere 
provision of machinery for the manufacture of gold coins in 
the country. They further pointed out the practical difficul- 
ties in the way of the establishment of a branch of the Eoyal 
Mint in India, an arrangement which they described as ano- 
malous, and likely in practice to give rise to inconvenience 
and possible friction.” The Government gave up the scheme 
in the absence of an assurance that a regular supply of gold 
would he available for minting as the chief Indian mining 
companies had made arrangements for the regular sale of their 
gold outside the country and Avere not likely to alter those 
arrangements at an early date. 

In 1900 the Government made an attempt to issue sove- 
reigns in circulation and instructed the railways and other 
government bodies to receive and pay soA^ereigns for their trans- 
actions. This was famine time and the attempt failed because 
of the low i^urchasing power of people then prev^ailing through- 
out India when the sovereign Avas unsuitable. 

In 1909 the Government of India applied to the Secretary 
of State for a holding of about $ 9 million liquid gold in the 
Paper Currency Eeserve, in order to make a gold currency pos- 
sible and they pointed out that the popularity of the soA^ereign 
Avas rapidly increasing till cheeked by the crisis of 1907-0S 
and that sovereigns Avere actually changing hands at a premium 
even in the chief commercial centres of the country, Avhile for 
ordinary purposes they were practically imohtaiiiahle. The 
Secretary of State rejected the suggestion on the ground that 
they might cause the periodical recurrence of a stringency in 
the London money market. 

In 1912 the Government of India again urged the opening 
of a branch of the Eoyal Mint in India and the Secretary of 
State got into tonch with the Treasury and replied that if the 
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two, alternatives .suggested by the ■ Treasury are 'dismissed j. 
it .-will remain to consider whether it is desirable. to produce^' 
at one ^ of .the Indian Mints a .separate Indian gold coin of the 
denomination of, say, Es. 10 ; this course would be inexpen- 
sive and w^ould avoid the interference of the British authorities 
in your general coinage operations ’’ and that he would be 
prej)ared to sanction the issue of such a coin. 

The Government of India accepted the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of State and requested him to sanction the scheme. The 
latter informed them stiggesting that the usual procedure for 
eliciting public opinion in India should be followed before any 
final decision was taken and later on he wrote that the ques- 
tion of gold coinage should be left to be investigated by the 
Chamberlain Commission, 

During the War the Bombay Mint was made a branch of 
the Royal Mint for the coinage of sovereigns for a short period. 
The Babington Smith Committee in Paragraphs 66 and 67 of 
their Report recommended that ‘‘the Branch of the Royal Mint 
which was opened in Bombay during the War for the coinage 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns and has since been tempora- 
rily closed, should be reopened, and that arrangements similar 
to those in force in the United Kingdom should be made for 
the receipt of gold, bullion for the public for coinage. The 
Government of India should announce its readiness to receive 
gold bullion from the public, whether refined or not, and to 
issue gold coin in exchange at the rate of one sovereign for 
113.0016 grains of fine gold, subject to a small coinage charge.*' 

In January 1922 the Finance Member in the Legislative 
Assembly speaking on the Resolution of Sir Yithaldas Thacker- 
.‘Say on currency and exchange gave a guarantee for opening 
Indian Mints to the free coinage of gold when he said, “He 
is well aAvare, Sir, that it was a cardinal feature in the policy 
of the Babington Smith Committee that the Indian Mints should 
be opened to the free coinage of gold. Indeed, one of the 
intentions of the Com.mittee in fixing the rupee on a gold basis 
was to permit of the free use of gold currency in India, and 
the opening of the Mints to the free coinage of gold is an aid 
to such a process, though of course it is not in itself an essen- 
tial condition of it.” In short, this is the history of the various 
attemx^ts made by the Indian Government and the public to 
get a Mint for gold opened in India as recommended by the 
Fowler Committee. 

(iij Golb Standard Reserve. 

Another important recommendation of the Fowler Com- 
mittee was that “any profit on the coinage of rupees should 
not be credited to the revenue or held as a portion of the ordi- 
nary balance of the Government of India, but should be kept 
s 
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in gold as a special reserve^ entirely apart from tlie Paper 
Currency Eeserve and tlie ordinary Treasury balances.”'^ 

The way in wMcb tlie departure was made from tMs 
recommendation is described below. 

In September 1900, the Government proposed to inaugurate 
this special reserve of gold. The profits of coinage for the 
preceding year — ^for it was in 1899 that rupee coinage was for 
the first time undertaken after 1893 — amounting to £ 1 
million were not available temporarily as they had been used 
to meet the pressing famine demands. 

The Viceroy and the Finance Member in 1909 disagreed 
on the policy to be adopted with regard to the gold holding' 
in the Paper Currency Eeserve and referred the matter to the 
Secretary of State who gave a decision regarding the Gold 
Standard Eeserve and not regarding the actual holding of gold 
in the Paper Currency Eeserve, a matter which was referred to* 
him. 

In 1907 in response to the recommendations of the Mackay" 
Committee, the Secretary of State decided that £1 million, 
out of the profits on coinage might safely be diverted from the- 
Eeserve to be utilized on railway capital expenditure. This, 
was contrary to the recommendations of the Fowler Committee 
and against the wishes of the Indian commercial community 
who were not consulted on the point.^ Later on it -was decided 
that half the profits on coinage should be spent on railway 
capital expenditure. 

In 1908 the Secretary of State telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment that the balance of the Gold Standard Eeserve would be- 
lent on security on short temporary loans. The Government 
of India represented to the Secretary of State on the following- 
points in connection with the Gold Standard Eeserve in 1909 : — 

Firstly, the whole of the profits on coinage should be de- 
voted to the Gold Standard Eeserve and should be held in a 
liquid form and that any failure to fulfil the '' definite pledge- 

of our active support of the Gold Standard either 

through the exhaustion of the Eeserve or for other cause 
would shake the public confidence in our currency policy to a 
degree -which it -would be difficult to estimate.’’ {Para 2 of 
the Government of India’s Despatch Eo. 89 of the 1st April, 
1909 quoted by Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas in his Minu.e of 
Dissent to the Eilton- Young Commission Eej^ort.) They pointed 
out that it was the intention of Lord Curzon’s Government to- 


^ FovSler Committee liepoHt para. 60. 

® Minute of Dissent of Sir Purushottaindas ThakTirdas to the 
Eeport of the Boyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance?, 
para. 23, p. 109. 
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keep tlie reserve in liquid gold in India and tliat other countries 
were careful to retain the ultimate foundation of tlieir credit in 
bullion and that their strength in combating a low exchange 
depended on their ability to reduce the supply of rupees and to 
simultaneously augment the supply of gold. '' At present we 
can only reduce the supply of rupees ; for bur gold has already 
been x)ut on the market ; and all that is meant by realizing 
it is the transfer of certain securities from Government to 
another holder.” They also referred to the huge loss of about 
£ 15 million gold which took place between 1907 and 1909 
as a result of large sales of securities whose prices fell very 
•much. 

Secondly, they requested him to reconsider his decision 
of utilizing half the profits on coinage for capital expenditure 
on railways and urged upon him the necessity of allowing the 
future profits on coinage to pass into the Gold Standard Beserve 
without deduction, until the Beserve stood at a much higher 
figure. The Secretary of State refused to accede to the request 
of the Government of India ‘‘ in view of the pecuniary dis- 
advantage of holding a part of the Gold Standard Beserve in 
gold ” and he accepted the responsibility for realizing gold secu- 
rities instead of gold when occasions arose. 

The Secretary of State further informed the Government 
that he would shortly revive the arrangements which were in 
force in 1905, 1906 and 1907 for the purchase of gold in transit 
to England as the stock of gold exceeded £ 5,000,000. In 
those years gold destined for India was bought in transit by 
the Secretary of State from the Exchange Banks, and diverted 
to England by Oonncii Drafts which carried special rates thus 
to attract gold. 

Main departures from the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee summarised : — 

1. The idea of a gold Mint for India was droi^ped in 1902. 

2. The coinage was resximed in 1899 and 1900 to meet the 
needs of the public* 

3. Sovereigns were issued in 1900, but could not circulate 
•owing to famine conditions and the Government admitted 
•defeat very soon. 

4. The Gold Standard Beserve was formed in 1900 ; but 
profits on coinage of the preceding year were temporarily 
unavailable. 

5. In 1907 £ 1 million of gold out of the profits on coin- 
rage was diverted for railway capital expenditure to which 
later on half the profits were to be diverted. 
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6. A portion of tlie Eeserve since 1900 began to be in- 
vested in short-term gold securities and gold was located in 
London and not in India. 

7. Beverse Councils were sold on London in 1907-08. 

8. ''But when, in 1909, the Government of India reported, 
that sovereigns were in demand and at a premium, the refusal 
of the Secretary of State to permit a substantial holding of gold 
in India, in order to make a gold currency possible, marked 
a deliberate departure from the Government’s policy as laid 
down in 1899.” 

In taking these steps the Government diverted in a sub- 
conscious and tentative measure in the direction of the Gold 
Exchange Standard. The offer of the Secretary of State in 
1904 to sell Council Bills indefinitely and the sale of Beverse 
Councils in 1907-1908 enabled the Government to come nearer 
the Lindsay Plan and to move away from the path laid down 
by the Bowler Committee, namely, the ultimate adoption of 
the gold standard. 

MECHximSM OF THE GOLB EXCHANGE STAND AUD. 

The Gold Exchange Standard which remained in opera- 
tion from 1898-99 to 1915-16 has been sxxmmarised by Mr. 
Keynes as below 

" (1) The rupee is unlimited legal tender and, so far as 
the law provides, inconvertible. 

(2) The sovereign is unlimited legal tender at £ 1 to 15 
rupees and is convertible at this rate, so long as the Notification 
issued in 1893 is not withdrawn, is., the Government can be 
required to give 15 rupees in exchange for £1. 

(3) As a matter of administrative practice, the Govern- 
ment are, as a rule, willing to give sovereigns for rupees at this 
rate ; but the practice is sometimes suspended and large quan- 
tities of gold cannot always be obtained in India by tendering 
rupees. 

(4) As a matter of administrative practice, the Govern- 
ment will sell in Calcutta, in return for rupees tendered there, 
bills payable in London at a rate not more unfavourable than. 
Is. 29lS2d. per rupee. 

The fourth of these provisions is the vital one for support- 
ing the sterling value of the rupee ; and although the Govern- 
ment have given no binding undertaking to maintain it, a failure^ 
to do so might fairly be held to involve an utter breakdown 
of their system. 

Thus the second provision prevents the sterling value of 
the rupee from rising above 1^?. 4d by more than the cost of 
remitting sovereigns to India, and the fourth provision prevents. 
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it from falling below I 5 . 3 29/S2d, This means in practice;, that, 
the extreme limits .of variation of the sterling value of the rupee- 
are Is. Aid. and 1^. 3 29/32^.’’® ' 

The CirAMBEELAiN Commission. 

In view of the criticism of the currency and exchange 
policy of the Government, a Commission W'as appointed in. 
April 1913 with Sir Austin Chamberlain as its Chairman and 
it issued its report in February 1914 . The terms of reference 
of the Commission included ‘‘ the measures taken by the 
Indian Government and the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to maintain the exchange value of the rupee in pur- 
suance of or supplementary to the recommendations of the^ 
Indian Currency Committee of 1898 .” 

Its Main . Eecommendations. 

The Commission laid down that “ The time has now arrived 
for a reconsideration of the ultimate goal of the Indian currency 
system. The belief of the Committee of 1898 was that a gold 
currency in active circulation is an essential condition of the 
maintenance of the gold standard in India, but the history of 
the last 15 years shows that the gold standard has been firmly 
secured without this condition. 

It would not be to India’s advantage to encourage am 
increased use of gold in the internal circulation. 

^ ^The |)eople of India neither desire nor need any consider- 
able amount of gold for circulation as currency and the currency 
most generally suitable for the internal needs of India consists, 
of rupees and notes. 

^^A mint for the coinage of gold is not needed for purposes, 
of currency or exchange, but if Indian sentiment genuinely 
demands it, and the Government of India are prepared to incur 
the expense, there is no objection in principle to its establish- 
ment either from the Indian or from the Imperial standpoint :: 
provided that the coin minted is the sovereign (or the half- 
sovereign) ; and it is pre-eminently a question in which Indian, 
sentiment should prevail. 

^^If a mint for the coinage of gold is not established, refined, 
gold should be received at the Bombay Mint in exchange for 
currency, 

“The Government should continue to aim at giving the- 
people the form of currency which they demand, w'hether rupees,, 
notes, or gold, but the use of notes should be encouraged. 

“The essential point is that this internal currency should 
be supported for exchange purposes by a thoroughly adequate 
reserve of gold and sterling.” 

3 Keynes, Indian Currency and Finance, pp. 6 and 7. 



It will be seen that the Chamb^ Commission gave np ' 
the ideal of a gold standard based on a gold currency/^ and 
accepted in its place an exchange standard with an excrescent 
currency of sovereigns not essential to the working of the 
system’’. ISTo action was taken on its recommendations owing 
to the outbreak of the War. 

Effects of the Wae on Indian Currency. 

The effects of the War may be considered under two 
periods. In the first period from August 1914 to the Autumn 
of 1915, exchange became very weak, savings banks deposits 
were withdrawn to a great extent, a demand for the encash- 
ment of currency notes ensued and there was a great run on 
the Indian gold stocks. These demands of the public were 
freely met and the embarrassing situation disappeared at the 
end of the period and on the whole it may be said that the 
Oovernment met the situation boldly and successfully. Cur- 
rency notes were readily encashed as they were presented and 
adequate facilities for remittance abroad were provided to 
the public. Confidence was thus restored. 

In the second period from 1915 to the end of 1919, there 
was a rapid rise in the price of silver and it was difficult to obtain 
it for coinage. There was a large excess of exports over 
imports. Indian exports were required by the Allies for the 
prosecution of the War and imports declined, firstly, because 
labour and capital were diverted for the production of war 
materials in foreign countries and, secondly, because insurance 
premia rose very high. The exchange thus became embar- 
rassingly favourable to India. 

The Government of India had to incur a huge expenditure 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and between 1914 and 
1919 £240 million had been spent on military equipment in 
the eastern theatres of the War and on civil expenditure in the 
occupied territory. The fimaneing of purchases in India on behalf 
of the Dominions and the Colonies had also to be done. Thus 
a very heavy demand for Indian currency was created. Council 
Bills on a very extensive scale had to be sold in London to pay 
for Indian exports and the coinage of rupees became necessary 
which sent up the price of silver. The rise in the price of silver 
was due to the shortage in the supply of the metal, internal 
disturbances in Mexico, unusually keen demand for it on 
account of the shortage of gold and also because there was a 
universal desire to conserve the supplies of the metal. When the 
price of silver rose very much, rupees began to be melted by 
people notwithstanding its prohibition by law as the intrinsic 
value of the coin exceeded its bullion value. The cross rate 
moved against England and was pegged or fixed at §4.70 : £ 1 
by the American and the British Governments. When in 
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March, 1919 the d-ollar-sterlmg ' exchange was, deeontrolledy., 
it went further against England' and touelied §.3.40 to the L' 
Silver , was ' purchased , in .America and as the dollar-steiiing* 
cross rate moved against England, the price of silver rose.. 
From 27 , pence , per ounce in 1915 the price of silver rose 
to 89 pence per ounce in December 1920. 

Measures TAKEN BY THE Gover-n,ment. 

(а) The Government controlled the exchange and fixed it 
at 1^. 4|d. in" January 1917. .-Council Bills were sold G,nly to the- 
selected banks and firms and these were required to do business 
with third parties at the prescribed rates applying their 
,resources mainly to selected ■ articles of "export which were of. 
impo.rtance to, the Allies, 

(б) The Government could not go on selling rupees to the 
public at 16d. when the cost of manufacturing a rupee became 
much higher than 16d. as silver rose in price. In August 
1917. exchange was raised, to 1^. 6d. and the Secretary of State, 
announced that he would base the rates of exchange on the 
sterling price of silver. The result was a rise in the rate of 
exchange continuously with a rise in the price of silver, the 
highest point being 2.9. lid, in the early months of 1920. 

(e) Furcliase of silver. The Government had to take 
special measures to increase the supply of currency and silver 
was purchased from February 1916, and from September 1917 
the import of silver on private account was completely prohibit- 
ed to remove competition. In 1918 the passing of the Pittman 
Act in America enabled the Government of India to purchase 
about 200 million ounces of silver at 101| cents, per fine ounce. 

(d) Economy in the use of silver was exercised. IsTotes,. 
gold coins and nickel coins of the denomination of 2 annas, 4 
annas and 8 annas were issued. 

(e) Currency wns inflated. Notes were issued without 
the usual metallic backing and there was a limitation on the 
daily issue of rupees to single tenderers of notes. 

(/) Certain financial measures as increased taxation, the 
lessening of capital and ordinary expenditure and the issuing of 
short-term treasury bills were undertaken. In these various 
ways heavy demands for currency in India w^ere met. 

The Babington-Smith Committee, 

The Secretary of State on May 30, 1919, appointed a Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Henry Babington-Smith whose 
terms of reference were to make recommendations '' ensuring, 
a stable gold exchange standard’’. The Committee were thus* 
precluded from considering any alternative standard and “ this 
change from a gold standard to a gold exchange standard was 
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in absolute contrayention ot tbe currency policy officially 
adopted in 1899, binding on tbe Government and tbe country ^ 
and still existing as tbe recognized monetary system of 
;india/’^^' ■, 

MAm Eecommendations of the Committee. 

(1) Tbe rupee witbout any change in weight and fineness 
was to remain full legal tender. 

(2) It should have a fixed exchange value expressed in 
terms of gold at tbe rate of one rupee for 11.30016 grains of 
fine gold, i.e., one-tenth of tbe gold content of the sovereign. 

(3) The sovereign should be made legal tender in India 
at Es. 10. 

(4) A gold mint at Bombay should be opened for the 
coinage into sovereigns of gold tendered by the public and the 
import and export of gold was to be freed from Government 
control as soon as the change in tbe statutory rate to Es. 10 
per sovereign bad been ejected. 

(5) Tbe Government notification to give rupees for 
sovereigns should be withdrawn. 

(6) The prohibition of private import and export of 
silver was to be removed. 

(7) Tbe Gold Standard Eeserve should contain a consider- 
able proportion of gold and the aim should be to hold the 
remainder of the reserve in securities issued by Governments 
within the British Empire, other than tbe Government 
■of India, maturing within 12 months. Fifty per cent, of the 
.‘Gold Eeserve was to be held in India, 

Why the Committee Eecommets-eed 2s. Eate ? 

Tbe Committee wanted to maintain the token character 
of tbe rupee and they thought that at 2s. rate the rupee would 
be once more established as a token coin. 

A low rate would mean high prices which would have 
been disadvantageous to the poorer classes and to those having 
fixed incomes and, therefore, a high rate was recommended. 
It was regarded as advantageous to Indian producers as it 
would keep down the cost of imported materials and machi- 
nery in ruxjees and would keep w'ages low. The fear that exports 
would be discouraged was not regarded valid by the Committee 
because owing to the world shortage of raw materials and food- 
-stuffs, the demand for Indian products abroad was very great. 

Finally, Government finances would improve a good deal 
;and savings in sterling obligations would amount to 12 1- crores 

Minute of Dissent of Sir Purushottaindas Thakrirdas to the 
jRepoft of the Hilton- Young Commission, page 114, para. 44. 
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of rupees if the. old ratio were replaced by the new ratio of 2,?. 
gold. Of course there would be a loss in the revaluation of the 
sterling investments and of gold in London in terms of rupees y 
but it would be wiped out by savings in Home Charges ovei' a 
number of years. Taxation after some time would be reduced 
owing to a surplus of revenue caused by the high ratio. It 
should be remembered that the rupee was to be fixed in. 
relation to gold and not sterling. 

Minute of Dissent by Me. Da.cal. 

Mr. D. M. Dalai differed from the Committee in nearly 
all their recommendations and more especially in connection 
with the Committee’s findings for a high rate. * In his opinion 
the rise in the price of silver could be prevented by releasing 
the embargo on its export and it was after the War that the 
greater part of rise in exchange was brought about. A, liigh ratio 
was opposed by him because it would disturb the relations 
between creditors and debtors, cause dislocation and set-back 
to various Indian industries and inflict losses on India’s exports 
and might also turn the balance of trade against India. Tdiere 
would be a loss on the revaluation of sterling securities and of 
gold in terms of rupees and there would be a very heavy loss if 
the sovereigns held by the public were to be redeemed at the 
statutory rate of Bs. 15. 

The Government accepted the recommendations of the 
Committee and gave effect to them. The various Wartime 
restrictions except the export duty on silver were abolished. 
The sovereign was made legal tender in India at Es. 10 by the 
Indian Coinage Amendment Act Ho. XXXVI of 1920 and tlms 
the legal tender character of the sovereign and half-sovereign 
which was suspended by Ordinance Ho. Ill of June 21, 1920, 
was restored. The Government sold Eeverse Councils to a 
great extent and Indian exporters were anxious to discount 
their export bills as quickly as possible to save themselves from 
the expected rise in exchange. Later on, however, re-action 
set in and the demand for sterling became very intense because 
of the decision of the Government about the high ratio. The 
firms and individuals who ordinarily would have waited for 
months to make remittances to England hastened to do so to 
take advantage of the high ratio. There was an era of company 
floatation and orders for foreign plant and machinery were 
placed on a large scale. Their cost was remitted in advance 
to take advantage of the high rate of exchange, so long as it 
lasted. There was a speculation in exchange, for it was easy to 
make profits by first converting rupees into sterling at the high 
rate and then turning sterling back into rupees when the ex- 
change came down according to the expectations of specula- 
tors . 
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There wa-’S an adverse balance of trade after, January 1920 
which brought down the exchange rate to lower levels. Heavy 
demand for sterling from speculators brought a rise in its value 
and a fall in the value of the rupee and sometimes the divergence 
between the market and the official rate amounted to M, or 
4<^. which further stimulated the demand for sterling. By the 
end of June 1920 the market rates had fallen below the parity 
of even 2s. sterling. The Government then tried to maintain 
iihe rate at 2s. sterling in place of gold. Eeverse Councils were 
met by selling sterling securities and treasury bills belonging 
to the Paper Currency Eeserve. These securities had been 
bought at Es. 16 to the £, but sold at Es. 7 to Es. 10 to the 
£ and there was thus a loss of about Es. 35 crores measured by 
the difference between their buying prices which were higher 
and their selling prices. 

The fall of exchange was ruinous to businessmen also. 
This implied considerable deflation as the total value of notes 
In circulation had been reduced from Es. 185 crores to Es. 158 
•crores between February 1, and September 16, 1920. This 
was responsible for a stringency of money and fall in prices 
which increased the difficulties of businessmen who had to 
iseli off their stocks at very low prices. 

The commercial community had thought that the Govern- 
ment would maintain the high rate of exchange and under that 
expectation had ordered goods, but exchange fell heavily by 
the time they arrived. Businessmen did not cover their losses 
against a fall in exchange and most of them were ruined. 

Hilton-Young Commission. 

In April 1925 the exchange had reached !§. 6^?. or was 
held there as some people would put it, since then. In 1921 
the exchange had touched Is, 3d, sterling or 1^. gold and the 
2s, ratio remained ineffective for purposes of tender of gold to 
the currency office. By January 1923 the exchange came up to 
Is, M, sterling and showed a tendency to rise. In October 1924 
it reached the level of 1^. M, sterling equal to about 1^, 4d. 
gold. From that time till March 1926 it showed an upward 
tendency, “ but it was prevented from rising above Is, 6d, by 
free purchases of sterling on the part of Government.” In the 
meantime sterling was restored to parity with gold and the 
rupee remained in the neighbourhood of Is. 6d. gold later on. 

On August 25, 1926, a Eoyal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance with Lt. -Commander Hilton- Young was 
appointed and its Eeport was published on August 4, 1926. 
Its recommendations fall under three heads : (a) Choice of the 
Monetary Standard ; (b) The ratio problem ; and (e) the case 
for a Eeserve Bank. 
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Before coB-sidering and propounding tlieir own sclieme 
.for .a, .suitable monetary standard for Iiidiaj tlie Gommissioii 
p'ointed, out the • defects of the Gold, Exchange Standard and 
after a due consideration of the alternative proposals recom- 
mended the establishment of a gold bullion standard for India* 

The Commission summarised the defects of the Gold Ex- 
change Standard as below: — 

“ (1) The system is far from, simple, and the basis of the 
stability of the rupee is not readily intelligible to the unin- 
structed public. The currency consists of two tokens in circu- 
lation, with the unnecessary excrescence of a third fulbyalue 
coin which does not circulate at all. One form of token cur- 
rency (into which there is an unlimited obligation to convert 
the other) is highly expensive, and is liable to vanish if the 
price of silver rises above a certain level. 

(2) There is a cumbrous duplication of reserves, with 
an antiquated, and dangerous, division of responsibility for 
the . control of credit and currency j)olicy. 

(3) The system does not secure the automatic expansion 
and contraction of currency. Such movements are too wholly 
dependent on the will of the currency authority. 


11 Writing about the lack of automatic expansion and contrac- 
tion of Indian currency, the Commission observe as below in para. 10 
of their Report 

“ The automatic working of the exchange standard is thus not 
adequately provided for in India, and never has been. The funda- 
mental basis of such a standard is provision for the expansion and 
contraction of the volume of currency. As the reserve rises or falls 
with a favourable or an adverse balance of trade the currency must 
be automatically expanded or contracted, and the adjustment between 
internal and world prices maintained. Under the Indian system, con- 
traction is not, and never has been, automatic. On occasions 
the obligation to buy sterling exchange has been discharged by the 
Governirient without any corresponding expansion of domestic cur- 
rency : the purchases having in the first instance been made against 
Treasury balances and the currency expansion has been left to be 
ejected subsequently at the discretion of the Government. More 
serious has been the absence of contraction on occasions when the cur- 
rency authority has had to sell sterling exchange. The following: 
table shows how far the sales of reverse bills in the past have been, 
accompanied by contraction of currency : — 


Years. ", 

Amount of 
reverses sold 

Bupees 
received for 
reverses sold 

Amount of 
conti'actioa 
effected. 


£ 

Hs. 

Es. 



Inkbs. 

Lakhs. 

1907-08-09 

, . 8,058,000 

12,16 

12,16 

1909-10 .. 

156,000 


Nih 

1914-15 .. 

.. 8,707,000 

13.16 

1.05 

1915-16 . . 

, . 4,893,000 

7.38 

34 

1918-19 .. 

. . 5,315.000 

7;os 

ML 

1919-20-21 

65,532,000 

47,14 

00 
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(4) Tlie system is inelastic. ■ The utility of tlie provision 
lor elasticity made on the recommendation of the Bahington- 
Smith Oonimittee is affected by the methods of financing 
Indian trade.” (Para 21 of the Beport.) The reference in 
the last point is to the |)rovision of Es. 12 crores of loans which 
can he granted to the Imperial Bank under an Act of 1923 
.against genuine bills of exchange. 

Othek, Defects. 

(5) It did not command the confidence of the public 
and a large measure of distrust was jnstiffed by the imper- 
iections of the system. 

(6) The basis of the system was far from being simple/ 
certain and stable and though a substantial measure of stabi- 
lity in the past was attained, it lacked certainty and simjjlicity 
without which there can be no confidence. 

The Commission considered the following alternative 
fsystems 

(a) Steeling Exchange Standaed. 

The Gold Eeserve and the Paper Currency Eeserve might 
be constituted as one single reserve under the control of one 
currency authority which might be required by law to seU 
rupees for sterling without limit at the upper gold point of a 
fixed parity and to seU sterling for rupees at the lower gold 
point of the same fixed parity. Thus a perfect sterling 
exchange standard both automatic and elastic in its contrac- 
tion and expansion and efficient to secure stability might be 
'developed. It would require the least possible metallic reserves 
-and would be the most economical from the point of view 
ef the Indian tax-payer. It was rejected for the following 
reasons:— 

(1) The silver currency would still be subject to the 
threat implied in a rise in the price of silver and if sterling were 
to be divorced from gold, the rupee being Linked to sterling, 
would suffer a similar divorce. 

(2) Indian prices would have to follow sterling prices to 
:any heights to which the latter might go or India would have 
to absorb a portion of this rise by raising her exchange. 

This was due to fear that the monetary stringency which would 
have resulted from a full contraction would have dislocated business. 
In 1920, there were revenue deficits and a large amount of maturing 
•debt which made greater contraction difficuit, “ However that may 
he, it is clear that on such occasions the exchange standard was not 
being applied, and possibly could not have been applied, in a normal 
manner. There was nothing in the Indian system to enforce such an 
.application* In 1920 the consequences were disastrous. There must 
•ever be danger of such disaster under a system which does not auto- 
matically ei5orce contraction of internal currency concurrently with 
-the depletion of B»eserves.’’ (Para. 17 of the Report,) 
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(3) There was a disadvantage for India in dependence 
‘On the eiirreney of a single country, however stable and firmly 
linked to gold. 

; (&) The Peseeotiok of the Gold Exchange Standaei). 

The currency authority could undertake to buy and sell, 
at the upper and lower gold points respectively and to unlimit- 
ed amounts, the currencies of any of the principal foreign coun- 
tries on a gold standard. In theory, the rupee would not be 
stabilized in relation to gold. If the currencies of all such 
■countries with which the rupee was to be related were to vary 
in relation to gold, the rupee would also similarly vary in 
relation to gold. In practice the rupee would be stabilized in 
relation to gold because as the Commission thought it would be 
improbable that there should be variations between gold and 
the currencies of the gold standard countries. The advan- 
tages claimed for the system were that the rupee would be 
stabilized as it would be convertible into international currency 
at the will of the holder; the reserves would be simplified ; 
the parity with gold would be established by law” and the 
system would be as automatic as the systems of the IT.S.A. 
and England. 

It was rejected on the following grounds ; — 

(1) The silver rupee would vanish as soon as the rise in 
the price of silver exceeded the melting point of the coin. Then 
it would be necessary to stop the coinage of the silver rupee of 
the present weight and fineness. 

(2) It would not have the simplicity which is essential 
to secure the confidence of public opinion under present condi- 
tions in India. The mechanism of an exchange standard is 
refined and people see nothing tangible behind the token 
currency to assure its value. 

(3) There is a large body of public opinion in India that 
is suspicious of the mechanism of an exchange standard. 

(4) Without some backing more certain, simple and 
solid, confidence in the stability of the currency will grow more 
slowly than it should, if it grows at all, and progress in the 
habit of banking and investment mil be delayed. ‘'In the 
present state of its development Indian public opinion will 
have confidence in one thing only as solid enough for a backing 
for its currency and that is gold. It requires some link that 
is real, and not only real but conspicuously visible, between 
the currency of the country and gold.'’ (Para 31 of the Beport ,) 

{ e ) Gold Standard with a Gold Oxjreenoy* 

The Finance Department of the Government of India 
prepared a scheme under which the silver rupee would cease 
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to be legal tender, except for small amounts, after a period 
during whicli it would have been convertible into gold currency. 
The objects thereof were : firstly, to simplify the constitu- 
tion of the reserves by eliminating silver from them and to 
eliminate the threat to the currency inherent in the possibi- 
lity of a rise in the price of silver by dethroning the rupee from 
its position as a standard coin of unlimited legal tender and 
secondly, to promote banking and investment habit by assuring 
the people that they will get gold in exchange for notes. 

Thi reasons for rejecting the scheme are given below : — 

(i) The effects of India’s additional demand for gold upon 
the future of the gold market would be very adverse as denoted 
by the evidence received by the Commission from eminent- 
economists as Prof, Gustav Cassel and Mr. Joseph Kitchen. 
A large extra demand from India for gold would cause increased 
competition for gold among the countries of the world and lead 
to a substantial fall in gold prices and a substantial curtail- 
ment of credit which would be unfavourable to India also. It 
was also pointed out that a large quantity of fine gold was not 
available in America for Indian requirements. 

(ii) The Finance Department had estimated that the 
initial demand for gold in India would amount to Es. 50 crores 
and the total demand which would be spread over a period 
of ten years would amount to Es. 137.2 crores. The Com- 
mission did not accept this estimate as absolutely reliable and 
pointed out that there could be no certainty that the demand 
would be spread over ten years’ period. 

(iii) Kffeets on the Silveir Marlcet ^Yo^Qld. be very adverse. 
Tlie prices of silver would fall very much, firstly, because the 
European countries were meeting the demand for subsidiary 
coins by copper and nickel coins and secondly, India would be 
meeting her demand by melting rupees ; but on the other hand, 
the supply of silver would not fall as silver is a ‘' by-product of 
the yellow metal and rich mines would not curtail j^roduction 
while the poorer mines would continue to prolong production as 
much as possible.” Moreover, the increase in the demand for 
gold would further depress the gold price of silver. 

(iv) The ejfeot upon Silver Hoards in India would be very 
adverse. Those who had put their savings in silver, the j)oorer 
classes, would be deprived of a large portion of their savings 
by a fall in the price of the white metal and the Government 
would also lose heavily as its reserves would depreciate. The 
import duty might give some protection against this deprecia- 
tion, but then the Government would be under a moral obli- 
gation to maintain the price of silver practically for all time ; 
for at the completion of the plan they would have sold nearly 
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700 million ounces of silver to the people at a price that was 
■possibly donhle the world price. 

(v) The effect on China would be that she might be inclined 
to adopt the gold standard as the Chinese “ have for a long 
time been trying to find some means of substituting gold or 
some form of gold standard as the basis of their currency/' 
because the bulk of her trade was carried on with countries 
on gold standard. The catastrophic fall in the price of silver 
in terms of gold which would take place on the bare announce- 
ment that surplus silver equal to the world production for 
three years was for sale, would undoubtedly tend greatly to 
accelerate the movement in China and might induce her im- 
mediately to set about securing the gold needed as a basis for 
instituting some form of gold exchange standard." That would 
depress the prices of silver still further as China would also sel 
■silver. 

(vi) Raising the required credits would be very difficult. 
The U.S.A. would not be willing to grant the requisite gold as 
the country was much interested in the price of silver, being a 
great silver producing country. Great Britain would not co- 
operate with India without the help of the U.S.A. ''Both authori- 
ties view the proposal with alarm on the grounds that it would 
retard the progress of monetary reconstruction in Europe, 
would upset world prices, and would be fundamentally harmful 
both to India and to the rest of the world. . . . In these cir- 
cumstances it appears that insuperable difficulties would be 
encountered in obtaining the necessary credits." (Para 51 
■of the Report.) 

The Commission did not also accept that the scheme would 
.attain the object of educating the Indian people in the habits 
of banking and investment more speedily than any other 
.scheme would. For all these reasons, the scheme was rejected. 

Gold Bullion Stand abi). 

The Commission recommended a Gold Bullion Standard 
for India. They arrived at the conclusion that in order to 
.secure public conhdence in India, the currency of the country 
must be linked with gold in a manner that was real and conspi- 
cuously visible, or, in other words, that it was necessary to estab- 
lish a true gold standard. They proposed that an obligation 
should be imposed by statute on the currency authority to buy 
and sell gold without Limit at rates determined -with a fixed gold 
parity of the rupee in quantities of not less than 400 fine ounces 
and there was to be no limitation with regard to the purpose 
for which gold was required. This would secure the stability 
■of the gold value of the rupee and exchange would be stable 
within the gold points. 
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Tlae fact that the demand for gold in India is not 
purely for monetary purposes was to he taken into Yiew. ''It 
is essential, therefore, that the conditions which are to gOYern 
the sale of gold by the currency authority should he so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the task of supplying 
gold for non-monetary purposes. In order to achieYe this- 
object we propose to fix the selling prices of gold at rates which 
will enable the bank to replenish its stock of gold without loss 
by importation from London. Thus when exchange is at the 
upper gold point the selling jDrice for delivery at Bombay -will 
be the par value, i.e,, Es. 21 — 3 — 10 per tola. When ex- 
change is below this point, the Bank will be required to sell 
gold for delivery in London or Bombay at the option of the 
purchaser at certain notified prices. These prices will be de- 
termined by the cost at 'vhich gold could be respectively pur- 
chased in London or laid down in Bombay from London when 
exchange is at the lower gold point. The option to the pur- 
chaser oh the other hand to buy gold for delivery in London 
at the prices determined leaves the margin between the upper 
and lower gold points of the exchange as narrow' as it could 
be, having regard to the cost of moving gold to and from its. 
most convenient gold centre.’’ (Para 65 of the Eeport.) 

The legal tender quality of the sovereign w'as recommend- 
ed to be removed. The obligation was to sell gold bars and,, 
therefore, no gold coin was recommended to I’emain in circu- 
lation. 

Gold saving certificates payable in gold were to be intro- 
duced because the obligation to buy and sell gold bars in quanti- 
ties of not less than 400 oimces would have only an indirect 
effect upon the people in establishing confidence in the currency 
as bankers and bullion brokers only would mahe direct use of 
the provision. To bring home to the masses the fact that gold 
would be the standard of value savings certificates w^ere to be 
issued, redeemable in three or five years in legal tender money 
or gold at the option of the holder. They were to be issued in 
denominations of one tola and integral iimnber of tolas, and sold 
for legal tender money, rupees and notes, at a price which would 
give the holder an attractive yield in interest. The holder 
was to be given facilities to get them encashed at any time 
during their currency at certain rates of discount, but until 
the date of maturity they would be paid in legal tender money 
and not in gold. 

These certificates were to demonstrate to the holders the 
advantages of and provide an incentive to investment and 
they were to be a powerful antidote to hoarding. They w^ere 
expected to solve the problem of India’s hoards. 
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TMs scheme was to have the same advantages as could 
flow from a gold currency. It would provide stability to the 
currency system as people would have confidence that the 
basis of currency was gold. It would be simple and certain 
and would provide elasticity to the currency system. When 
gold bars were given by the currency authority for notes or 
rupees, the currency would be expanded. It would leave the door 
open for the introduction of a gold currency if in future it was 
thought proper and practicable to introduce it. The experi- 
ence of Europe and the U.8.A. proved that a gold currency 
was not necessary for a gold standard. 

CONVEBTIBILTTY OF KOTES INTO SiLVEE EIJPEES. 

There was to be no obligation to convert the new notes 
into silver rupees, but this obligation was to continue with re- 
gard to the notes of the Government of India so long as these 
notes were to remain in circulation. In practice, however, 
rupees were to be made freely available to people in order to 
secure the latter’s confidence. One rupee notes were to be 
introduced and notes of higher denomination were to be con- 
verted into notes of smaller denomination or silver rupees at 
the option of the currency authority. ''This statutory pro- 
vision would in form leave it optional with the currency autho- 
rity to determine the form of legal tender money to be supplied 
but.. ..we propose to ensure that all reasonable demands 
of the public for metallic currency shall be met in practice.” 
The Paper Currency Eeserve and the Gold Standard Eeserve 
were recommended to be unified to secure simplicity. 

Composition of the Combined Eeseeve. 

The Committee x3roposed that in the first place the com- 
position of the combined reserve should be fixed by statute. 
This would secure the automatic exx^ansion and contraction 
of the currency. Secondly, it should be laid down that gold 
and gold securities should not be less than 40 per cent, of the 
Eeserve, thongh the currency authority should keep a reserve 
ratio of 50 to 60 per cent, in view of the obligations imposed upon 
it. If the proposed Gold Savings Certificates proved popular 
the Government would require more gold to encash them on 
maturity, but the extent to which more gold would be required 
would depend upon experience. 

The holding of gold was recommended to be raised to 20 
per cent, as soon as possible from about 12.8 per cent at which 
it stood at the time the Commission made its recommendations. 
It was to be raised to this percentage in five years and to 25 
per cent, in ten years’ time. "During this period no favourable 
opportunity of fortifying the gold holding in the Eeserve should 
be allowed to escape.” (Para. 78 of the Eeport,) 
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Tlie Commission recommended that though silyer reserves 
were out of place in a gold standard system, yet to meet genuine 
demands for purposes of circulation, it was necessary to hold 
a consideialble quantity of rupees. This demand was expect- 
ed to he reduced with the growing popularity of the notes. 
The silver holding in the reserve was to he reduced from Es. 85 
crores to Es. 25 crores gradually within a period of ten years. 
The balance was to he held in the Government of India rupee 
securities and self -liquidating trade hills. The holdings of the 
Government of India rupee securities were to he limited to 25 
per cent, of the Eeserve or Es. 50 crores whichever was less. 

It was further recommended that the new Eeserve will 
have to maintain the external convertibility of a circulation 
which includes both paper and silver tokens. As regards the 
former, the liability wiU, of course, he equal to the total out- 
standing note circulation. But in the case of the silver rupee 
.such a cent, per cent, hacking is neither possible nor desirable. 
There is obviously an irreducible minimum below which the 
rupee circulation cannot fall, if the business of the country is 
to be carried on. Moreover, even of that portion of the silver 
•circulation which is potentially contractible only the difference 
between the face value and the realizable bullion value need 
he covered. Any estimate on such a subject must be largely 
•conjectural and subject to variations in the price and market- 
ability of silver. We have fixed a more or less arbitrary figure 
•of Es. 50 crores as the assumed liability of the Eeserve in 
respect of the contractibility of the rupee circulation.” 
<Para. 82 of the Report.) 

Stabilization op the Eupee. 

The Commission argued that the time was fully ripe for 
iStabilizing the rupee in view of the fact that the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and other countries were returning to 
the gold standard and gold prices were more or less stabilized. 
Bo’ long as there was no such stability, there would be lack of 
confidence, commercial initiative would be discouraged and the 
machinery of commerce would be clogged and hampered. The 
Commission, therefore, concluded that it was safer to stabilize 
the rupee than to wait. A stable exchange is an inestimable 
boon,” and, therefore, the Commission did not think it desir- 
able to postpone it for the sake of absolute security which was 
unobtainable in the practical world. 

They recommended Is. 6d. gold as it had been the pre- 
vailing rate since June 1925. At this rate the prices in India 
;had attained a substantial measure of adjustment with those 
in the world at large and any change in the rate would mean 
a difficult period of readjustment involving widespread 
economic disturbance. Their arguments were as below: — 
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(i| Erom December 1922 to June 1924 fhe rupee remain- 
ed fairly stable round Is. 3d. gold, but tbe rupee price level 
ranged round a mean of about 176. 

(ii) ^ In tlie following year, the rupee price level fell below 
160 wliile the rupee was rising to Is. 6d. gold. The rupee had 
risen to about Is. 6d. gold by January and was held within 
Is. 6d. gold points since June 1925. Erom July 1924 to June 
1925 the rupee price level fell from 179 to 157 and varied within 
the limits of 163 and 153 since then. (Para. 182 of the 
Beport.) 

(iii) Since then the rupee had been about Is. ^d. gold 
and the rupee price level ranged round a mean of about 158 
with a tendency to fall in sympathy with world prices. 

The level of world gold prices was approximately the same 
at the beginning of period (i) and at the end of period (iil), 
showing thereby that a substantial equilibrium was attained 
about the middle of 1925 and was since maintained. 

The main argument of those who doubted the adjustment 
of world prices to Is. 3d. was that it was not till June 1925 that 
the rupee had attained Is. 3d. gold. Since then the rupee 
prices had been practically stable in relation to world prices 
and hence the adjustment had yet to take place. The Com- 
mission argued that though the rupee did not definitely reach 
18d. gold till June 1925, it had already traversed more than 80 
per cent, of its upward journey from 15d. to 18d. gold between 
July 1924 and January 1925 and before June 1925 there had 
already taken place a heavy fall in rupee prices in relation to 
world prices. 

The fact that exchange had remained steady during the 
preceding 12 months was another indication of equilibrium 
between external and internal prices. It was urged against 
this view that exchange had been kept at Is. M. by Govern- 
ment manipulation; but the Commission argued that the 
so-called manipulation was confined to an addition of nine crores 
to the note circulation during the busy season and a withdrawal 
of 8 crores at the end of it. 

The fact that there was no adverse effect upon ex^jorts 
and imports was another indication of adjustment between 
external and internal prices. “ AU the above considerations 
X)oint to the same conclusion, that after twelve months 
of the Is. 6d. rate of exchange, substantial adjustment of prices 
has been attained ; and this conclusion is borne out by the 
experience of other countries which have recently stabilized 
their exchanges.” 

Wages were also in adjustment with the prevailing level 
of prices and exchange. Prices react on wages sooner or later 
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all over the world and it may take a longer time in India for 
this adjustment : to take' place than in Western, countries 
having organized industries ; still the economic tendency exerts 
its influence in the same direction. In India a imich larger 
sum is spent on foodstuffs than in Western countries y and 
therefore there is a very necessary ultimate adjustment of 
wages to the price of food grains.” Where exchange and prices 
were steady for a considerable period it might be assumed 
that wages were in adjustment unless there were any indi- 
cations to the contrary. The Commission argued that the statis- 
tics of foreign trade strengthened this assumption. Inagricul- 
turCy the premier industry of India, wages were rising, a tend- 
ency that might be expected to facilitate adjustment to falling 
prices which operate as a check to the rise in wages. In the 
case of Governm.ent services also the Government had refused 
increases in pay because of falling prices. On the whole, the 
Commission saw no reason to believe that there was any general 
maladjustment in agricultural wages or in wages in mami- 
f acturing industries. The latter industries were suffering from 
foreign competition and not from high wages. To inflate cur- 
rency to the extent of 12 per cent, would produce a concealed 
reduction in wages of an equivalent percentage. Even if it 
would secure the desired equilibrium, the Commission did not 
regard it as a sound policy to use the currency as a lever to 
reduce real wages. Any adjustment of wages thus brought 
about would be arbitrary and temporary. 

The effect on outstanding contracts was also considered 
by the Commission. 1.9. 6d. was not regarded as a hardship in 
the case of land revenue because prices had risen to a great 
extent since 1914 or since the time that such contracts were 
entered into. With regard to other long-term contracts the Com- 
mission pointed out that the ratio had been in an unstable con- 
dition for about a decade. It broke away from Is, Ad, gold in 
1917 taking an uiward direction and continued rising till it 
touched 2s, gold in February 1920. Then it fell rapidly to 
IIM. gold in 1921 and rose since then till in June 1925 it reached 
l9, gold and there it remained since then. A larger number 
of contracts must have been entered into at the fluctuating rate 
in the past nine years than at the old rate. Therefore, it was 
impossible to do absolute justice and in modern times long-term 
debts form only a small part of the total contracts outstand- 
ing, the great bulk of them being short-term contracts which 
must have been entered into at the fluctuating rate. 

We conclude, therefore, that from the point of view of 
■contracts, as weU as from that of prices and wages, the least 
•disturbance will be caused, and the least injury will be done 
to all the interests concerned, by adhering to the de facto rate.” 
<Para. 196 of the Eeport) 
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The' Oommissioh Answer. the Arctments for 1^. M. 

The advocates of Is, Ad. pointed out tliat this' rate was 
ra 4 ‘natural” rate ; but the Commission did not accept this con- 
tention. They argued that 'V fluctuations in exchange are pro- 
duced by the mutual interaction of internal and external prices, 
and as the level of internal prices is determined mainly by the 
volume of internal currency the only rate which can properly 
be regarded as natural is the figure at which these prices are in 
adjustment with the existing volume of currency and are also 
in equilibrium with external prices. From this point of view 
Is. M. appears to be clearly the ‘‘natural” rate under present 
conditions. The term, however, appears to be loosely used 
to denote the rate which would result if no attempt were made 
•either by statutory enactment or executive action to anchor 
the rupee at a particular point. If such a policy were adopted 
there can be no doubt that in a country like India where there 
are wide seasonal fluctuations of trade, there would be similar- 
ly extensive fluctuations in the rate of exchange amidst which 
it would be impossible to distinguish any particular rate as 
natural.” 

Another argument of the advocates of the lower ratio was 
that as it was secured through Government manipulation, distur- 
bances in it would be less harmful than disturbances in the other 
irate. The Commission replied that when prices and other 
conditions w'^ere in adjustment with those in the world at large 
on the basis of an existent exchange rate, the question of the 
means by which that rate came into existence had no bearing 
on the extent or violence of the economic disturbances which 
would be caused by changing the rate. 

It was also pointed out that the lower rate would reduce 
the total demand for gold in connection with the introduction 
of a gold standard and further that in case of the failure of the 
monsoon, it wmuld be easier to maintain the lower rate than to 
maintain the higher rate as the latter one would require more 
gold and sterling reserves. The Commission argued that the 
lower rate would require an increase in circulation of the mone- 
tary unit by an equal percentage and, therefore, the same 
reserve of gold would be necessary as at the higher rate. As 
regards the second suggestion it was pointed out that if gold and 
gold securities reserves were sufficient for effecting the necessary 
contraction of the rupee circulation, there w^as no ground for 
thinking that it would be more difficult for the central currency 
and banking authority, with full power to make its credit policy 
effective, to maintain 1^. 6d. exchange than to maintain Is. Ad. 
rate. 

The testing time would come in case of successive bad 
monsoons, but the Commission suggested that it would come 
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equally at the Is, Ad, or any other rate and that the 

ability to maintain the rate wonld depend not upon the rate 
itself, hut upon a proper utilization and maintenance of 
adequate gold reserves. 

Another argument for Is, Ad, was that at that rate it w’ould 
he easier to meet foreign competition than at the higher rate. 
The Commission argued that when foreign currencies were 
stahilized, Is. Ad, ratio would not leave India in a better posi- 
tion and during the period of instability of foreign currencies, 
it was desirable to apply other remedies than to manipulate 
the currency. If other countries depreciated their currencies^ 
that was no reason why India should do so. 

The case for the low rate was supported on the ground 
that India absorbed abnormal quantities of gold because the 
metal was cheaper at the higher rate than at the lower rate 
and to put a check to this increasing absorption, the rupee price 
of gold should be raised by lowering the gold value of tlxe mone- 
tary unit. The Commission argued that a change in the gold 
value of the rupee would involve a corresponding change in 
the rupee prices of commodities and that the mere lowering of 
the ratio could not result in more than a temporary alteration in 
the relative cheapness of gold and general commodities. It was 
not possible to cure India’s appetite for gold by lowering the 
exchange. The only safe method to eradicate this wasteful habit 
was to stabilize the currency, establish confidence in its stability, 
educate people in the habit of investment and extend banking 
facilities. 

Another argument for the lower ratio was that in case 
world prices fell in future, Is, 6d. ratio wmuld accentuate the fall 
in India and make it specially embarrassing to maintain the 
ratio. The Commission argued that the fall in prices in 1920 was 
abnormal and was an aftermath of a world-wide upheaval, a 
reaction from the enormous expansion of credit that took place 
during the War and that it would be imprudent to base the 
currency on the supposition that such conditions were likely to 
recur. If stability was aimed, it must be assumed that the 
period of catastrophic disturbances was over and that ijrices in 
future would be normal.^*^ Further, it was a risk in the opinion 
of the Commission to which India would be subjected at any 
ratio, ' ■ ■ 

Economic Effects of Is, Ad, Bate. 

The Commission argued that the economic effects of 
l5. Ad, ratio would be very bad. The lower rate would 


^2 1b. this case the advocates of Is. 4d, ratio proved to be right. 
The fall m prices since 1929 has been much more severe than the one 
in 1920 and at Is. Ad, conditions would have been better because 
the higher ratio accentuated the fall in pnces in India, 
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:Taise, prices by 12| per cent. wMch would be severely felt by 
..consumers in general, and by those with low fixed incomes, 

by the poorly paid members of the literate class. It would 
also mean an arbitrary reduction in the real wages of labour. 

The adoption of the lower rate wmuld induce the remitters 
of money to England to make an endeavour to obtain the best 
price for rupees which they could get until the rate announced 
were reached. The tide would then turn the other way and 
there would be a very large demand for rupees at the new rate 
which would be met by an offer to buy exchange without limit 
at the gold import point, thereby making additions to cur- 
rency. It would lead to violent fluctuations before exchange 
settled dowm at the new lower rate. “ Whether such fluctua- 
tions took place or not, the sudden fall in exchange might 
easily create a boom which would be followed later by a 
slump.” 

Effect on Public EiNxInobs. 

The Commission did not regard the effect on public finances 
■as decisive, but they could not ignore the fact that a reversion 
to Is, 4:d, would lead to increased taxation and would give a 
.set-back to the nation-building departments. The net sterling 
^expenditure of the Government would be increased by about 
three crores per annum and the railway expenditure also would 
increase. It would either imply an increase in railway rates and 
fares or a revision of the terms of the Eailway contribution. 
There would be some extra expenditure on stores purchased in 
India and adjustment would be necessary in the salaries of Gov- 
ernment servants. Of course, there would be an increase in cus- 
toms revenue. ^^What is clear is that the immediate loss from 
the standpoint of public finance would be considerable and 
would require to be made up by increases in taxation, if the 
budget -were to be balanced, and by still further increases, 
if further reductions in the provincial contributions or in exist- 
ing forms of taxation were to be made.” 

A reversion to the lower rate would lower the credit of 
India in foreign markets ; because the financial credit of the 
■Government depended upon the balancing of the budget. 
The reversion to the lower rate would disturb the budgetary 
equilibrium and would necessarily impair India’s credit with 
regard to borrowing. 

The melting point of the rupee would be reached earlier 
.at Is. M, than at Is. 6d, and the rise in the price of silver would 
present the difficulties of preventing the melting of rupees to 
a greater extent at the lower rate than at the higher rate. At 
Is. Ad, the sovereign is equal to Es. 15 whereas at Is. 6d. it is 
■^equal to Es. 13 — 5 — 4, a sum which would be inconvenient 
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if t'lie sovereign were to circnlate as money. Even tMs objec- 
tion according to tbe Commission was not as strong as it appear- 
ed at first siglit because a crore of rupees would be exactly three- 
quarters of a million pounds. But when the legal tender 
character of the sovereign was removed, the objection lost 
much of its force. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas made out a very strong 
case for the lower ratio and some of the arguments advanced 
by him have already been considered. He pointed out the 
evil effects of the ^h^ ratio on producers and manufacturers 
in India for it would retard the industrial development of the 
country by enabling foreign goods to come cheaply into India 
and it would neutralize protection to the extent of 12 J per 
cent. He did not accept the contention of the majority that 
adjustment of prices had taken place at Is, rate. He pointed 
out the vital importance of the ratio in the following words^®: — 

‘‘I look upon the question of the ratio in this Eeport as 
being no less important than the question of the standard to* 
be adopted for the Indian Currency System. I am convinced 
that if the absolute necessity of the free flow of gold, which I 
have emphasized, is recognized, and steps taken to ensure it, 
the gold bullion standard proposed will be the correct one, and 
the likelihood of its breaking dowm under the strain of any 
convulsions in the future will be as remote as it can reasonably 
be. But I have very grave apprehensions that if the recom- 
mendation of my colleagues to stabilize the rupee at Is. 6^. is 
accepted and acted upon, India will be faced during the next 
few years with a disturbance in her economic organization, the 
magnitude of which is difficult to estimate, but the conse- 
quences of which may not only hamper her economic develop- 
ment, but may even prove disastrous. Such a disturbance 
and its consequences my colleagues do not foresee to-day. 
But the possibility of their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens to become un- 
attractive and less remunerative than it is to-day, and industries 
will have to undergo a painful process of adjustment, unna- 
tural, unwarranted and avoidable— an adjustment which will 
be much to their cost, and aflect not only their stability and 
their progress, but in certain cases, their very existence. And 
should Nature have in store for India a couple of lean years 
after the four good harvests that we have had, during the period 
of forced adjustment to a rate of Is, 6d,, the steps that the 
Currency Authority will have to take to maintain exchange 
at this rate may deplete the gold resources of the country to 
an extent that may seriously shake the confidence of her people 
in the currency system recommended.” 

Minute of Dissent by Sii* Purushottamdas Thakurdas to the 
Report of the Hilton- Young Commission, para. 151. 
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Bef erring to the effects of the higher rate on the debtor 
■clasSy he pointed out that "'A change to Is, hits the 
large bulk of the debtor class, to the benefit of the creditor 
class. I cannot conceive of any valid or moral reasons for a 
step calculated to give the latter an unearned increment at the 
expense of the former. In India, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, the debtor class is the largest and the neediest, for whom 
the Government has always evinced concern and solicitude. 
What unavoidable reason, then, is there to hit this class 1 
Throughout the course of our enquiries I have not heard of a 
single argument, which I can reasonably accept as sound, even 
pointing to the inevitability, to say nothing of the justifiability, 
♦of imposing an additional burden on a class already over-bur- 
dened. 

■t 

GOVEEKMENT’S ACTIOlSr ON THE EePOET. 

Three Bills were published on September 16, 1927, embody- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission : (i) a Bill to 

establish a gold standard currency for British India and to 
•constitute a Eeserve Bank ; (ii) a Bill to amend the Imperial 
Bank Act of 1920, and (iii) a Bill to amend the Coinage Act 
of 1906 and the Paper Currency Act of 1923 and to lay upon 
'the Government certain obligations for the purchase of gold 
and the sale of gold exchange. The third Bill became law and 
came into force from April 1, 1927. 

It established the ratio of Is, 6d. by enacting that Govern- 
ment would purchase gold at the price of Es. 21 — 3 — 10 
per tola of fine gold in the form of bars containing not 
less than 40 tolas, and would sell gold, or at the option of the 
Government, sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the cost of transport from 
Bombay to London. A rate of Is. 5 29/32d. was notified as 
the Government's selling rate for sterling to meet these obli- 
gations. Conditions attaching to the acceptance of gold at 
the Bombay Mint were also published. Tlie rupee-sterling 
exchange did not reach the upper gold point in 1927-28 and, 
therefore, no gold was tendered at the Mint. In the busy 
;season of 1928-29, conditions in the money market were such 
as to lead to the offer of gold in the form of sovereigns in ex- 
change for currencj^ 

Sovereigns and half-sovereigns ceased to be legal tender 
in India by the same Act. An obligation was imposed upon 
the Government to receive these coins at all currency offices 
and treasuries at their bullion value at Es. 21 — 3 — 10 per 
tola of fine gold, i,e., Es. 13— 3— -10 per sovereign. In 1927-28 
the Government received sovereigns to the value of Es. 5,034. 
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Indian Oubrei^gy Histob.y after Beptember 1.931* 

On September 21, 1931, England went off tbe gold standard.. 
and suspended gold payments. On tlie same date an Ordi- 
nance was issued by tlie Government of India according to wMcb 
it suspended the appropriate section of the Currency Act of 
1927 and withdrew the statutory obligation of the Government 
to sell sterling or gold against rupees. The rupee was thus 
divorced from sterling because according to the Ordinance 
the Government was neither bound to sell sterling nor gold 
against rupees tendered in India. Formerly the rupee was- 
linked to gold through sterling and sterling was equivalent to* 
gold. Indian opinion welcomed the provisions of Ordinance 
VI of 1931 because the rupee would then find its own level 
and their expectations of a fall in the ratio might be realized. 
It also implied that the ruinous exchange policy followed by 
the Government since 19,27 had been given up. 

The Secretary of State made a different announcement 
in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the Second Eound. 
Table Conference and linked the rupee to the sterling. When, 
this announcement was received in India, the position was 
that the Finance Member had taken action which, meant one 
thing and the Secretary of State had made a statement which. 
meant quite another thing. Under such circumstances the 
banks would have to conduct their business in a state of iincer-' 
tainty when there was a conflict of views and policies. The- 
Government, therefore, declared "'the three succeeding days as^ 
holidays under the JSTegotjable Instruments Act. 

Finally, Ordinance VII was promulgated on Friday,, 
the 25th September with the following provisions : — 

(1) The rupee was linked to the sterling at Is, 6d., i,e,^ 
the Government undertook the obligation to sell sterling at 
Is, 6d, 

(2) The sales of sterling were to be limited to require- 
ments for genuine trade purposes, for fulfilment of obliga- 
tions incurred prior to September 21, 1931, and for reasonable 
domestic purposes. 

(3) The sales were to be through the Imperial Bank only 
at its branches at Bombay and Calcutta to certain recognized, 
banks. 

This action of the Secretary of State was very much resent- 
ed in India as the .Assembly which was in session at tlial time- 
was not taken into confidence by the Government. A resolu- 
tion was moved in the Assembly by Mr. (now Sir) Shanmnkham 
Ghetty^'^ who pointed out that the step was taken in the- 

See the relevant issue of the Indian Finance for September 
1931 in wbicli the speech of Mr. Chetty in connection with the ni.ea- 
sure was published in extenso. 
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interests of England and tlie intention was to introduce 
imperial preference through back door. The talk of stability was 
’dispensed with as being useless because there was a ‘‘ phantom 
stability ’’ and real insolvency. The rupee is to follow the 
iate of the sterling depreciating as the latter depreciates.” 

Another disadvantage of the policy was that it would 
deplete the gold resources and since September 1931 up to 
August 1933 £ 120 million worth of gold was exported. The 
course of action taken by the Government was against the 
-definite recommendations of the Hilton- Young Oommission. 

The main argument from the side of the Government 
was that it would involve a saving of about five crores of rupees 
to which Mr. Chetty retorted, “Then again as for the budgetary 
position you may save five crores in your deficit through this 
policy, but this five crores is not to fall from the heaven. You 
will get it by bleeding the agriculturist to the extent of 20 
<jrores.” 

^ The Einance Member contended that India’s external 
obligations being largely in sterling, if the rupee was not link- 
ed to it there would be almost insuperable difficulties of raising 
money in London or abroad to meet the normal sterling obli- 
.gations amounting to 32 million pounds, but that fortunately 
they had the support of His Majesty’s Government. In this 
’Connection, the oppositionists pointed nut that India could 
get credit in London even otherwise as England had been able 
to get in Paris and Yew York. 

Eecent Controversy about Eatio. 

India has been feeling the bad effects of the slump in trade 
like other countries. The Government had to take certain 
measures to maintain the 1.9. 6d. ratio. Firstly, the device 
of currency contraction was adopted, the net amount of which 
in. 1929-30 was 1,080 lakhs of rupees. It was effected largely 
by the transfer of sterling securities in the Paper Currency 
Eeserve to the Secretary of State for his sterling expenditure 
.against cancellation of currency in India and also the cancella- 
tion of rupee securities in the Paper Currency Eeserve and the 
.sale of silver in the reserve. Secondly, treasury bills were 
issued to exchange banks and other purchasers to control 
'Credit to keep the exchange firm. The Bank Eate of the 
Imperial Bank was raised to 6 per cent, in October 1924 and 
to 7 per cent, later on. This was an abnormal step as the 
cash balance of the Bank was then very large, being in the 
neighbourhood of Es. 30 crores and when call money was 
.available in Calcutta and Bombay at about 2 per cent. 

Mr. G. D. Birla in a letter to Manchester Guardian on 29th 
;:September, 1931, described the currency policy of the Indian 
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Government as being responsible for many of tbe econoinie- 
ills of India.^^ The disadvantages mentioned therein are as 
below 

(1) The fall in the prices of articles which India exports', 
has been much more serious than that in the prices of articles 
which she imports— in natural consequence of an appreciated 
ratio. The fall in the prices of imported articles between 
September 1929 and December 1930 was 16 per cent, ; whereas- 
that in those of exportable commodities was 36 per cent. 
"' Warnings whm^ were repeatedly given turned out to be 
true.’' 

(2} The purchasing power of the agriculturists fell very 
much and imports became as unsaleable as exports. 

(3) Deficit budgets became the rule rather than the^ 
exception. 

(4) Gold resources were frittered away and debts con- 
tinued to be piled up. A new debt of about 252 crores has 
been contracted during the last seven years, and the rate which 
has been paid for three months accommodation has been any- 
thing from 1 percent, to 2 percent* higher than the rate at which, 
banks have been able to obtain deposits for a like period. Ko 
wonder that at times when money has been available in other 
financial centres at 2 per cent, or IJ per cent, the Bank rates- 
in Calcutta and Bombay have been as high as 7 per cent, 
or even 8 per cent. The net contraction of currency from April 
1, 1926, to date has amounted to about 125 crores. Trade 
has suffered and so has industry. The Indian agriculturist 
finds himself at present unable to meet his liabilities. He is 
not in a position to-day to pay either the Land Revenue or the 
interest on the money he has borrowed. doubt the world 
depression is partly to blame, but it is the appreciated rupee 
which has precipitated a crisis in his case.” Sir Purushot- 
tamdas Tliakurdas had predicted this when he wrote in his 
Note of Dissent to the Report of the Hilton-Young Commission, 
as below : — " If gold prices fall — and Indian prices must follow 
such a fall — ^India will be faced with a still higher fall — ^the 
double effect of the operation of the present rate of 1^. 6rZ. and 
also the world fall. I cannot but contemplate such a prospect 
with very serious misgivings, for it will hit the Indian producer 
to an extent beyond his capacity to bear. In a word, it will 
hit, and hit very hard, four-fifths of the population of the 
country that exists on agriculture.” (Para. 98, page 130 of the- 
Report.) 


See Appendix A to the Deport of the Federation of Indian^ 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry on the Second Round Table: 
Conference. 
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The total interest bearing obligations of the Government 
' till , March 1931 'Stood as below :■ — 

March 31 j 1934 .. .. 919.00 er ores. 

March 31, 1927 .. ■ . ■ 1,006.19 crores. 

March 31, 1931 .. .. 1,171.96 crores. 

Mr. Birla further wrote in connection with the step taken 
in 1931 to link the rupee to the sterling as follows: — ''The 
effect of this policy may be disastrous in many ways. For 
one thing, the rupee, even if depreciated to the extent of 50 
per cent, in terms of gold, must remain at Is. 6<f. in terms of 
sterling, even if sterling does not depreciate more than, say, 
20 per cent. It can so happen because the British Government 
has already taken steps to see that capital is not exported out 
of Great Britain, and it is impossible not to suspect that this 
move is designed to help the British investor to bring his money 
back from India at 1.9. 6d. when suspending the exchange 
standard entirely would have depreciated the rupee, not only in 
terms of gold, though to a greater extent, but also in terms of 
sterling.'' 

Eepoet or THE Eesebve Bank Committee. 

The Eeserve Bank Committee in Paragraph 19 of their 
Beport observe that in the present state of monetary disorgan- 
ization throughout the world, it is not possible to incorporate 
in the Bill provisions which would be suitable when monetary 
systems have been generally stabilized. In these circumstances- 
the only sound course for India is to remain on the sterling 
standard. The Committee do not express any opinion upon 
the merits or demerits of the present ratio, but point out that 
there will not be any change in the de facto situation by the 
mere coming into operation of the Eeserve Bank Act. 

A considerable majority of the Indian delegates regarded 
a suitable exchange ratio as one of the essential factors for the 
successful working of the Eeserve Bank. They were of the view 
that the Government of India and the legislature should examine 
all relevant considerations to ensure minimum possible strain 
on the Indian cmrency system. Sir Purushottamdas Thakur- 
das in a separate note has pressed for a change in the ratio 
when he writes, " My own view is that, in fulfilling some of 
the prerequisites of the inauguration of a Eeserve Bank, a 
review of the ratio is absolutely necessary." (For further 
details see the Chapter on Eeserve Bank.) 

Becommendations with regard to Reserves are contained 
in Paragraphs 21 to 26 of the Beport, The Eupee Eedemp- 
tion Fund is to be dispensed with. At the outset a sum of not 
more than Es. 50 crores should be transferred to the Bank- 
Any surplus above this amount which would be removed 
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from tlie reserves should be held by the Government as 
bullion and not as coin. If in any year the minimum, liold- 
iiig of rupees by the Bank exceeds 50 crores or one-tenth of the 
whole reserve, it can make over the surplus to the Government 
to the extent of Eupees five crores in any year, and the Govern- 
ment will have to pay full value for this to the extent of 40 per 
cent, in sterling or other external assets acceptable to the Bank 
if the Bank’s external assets at this time did not exceed 50 per 
•cent, of its reserves. The Eeserves of the Bank are to have an 
ample margin over the statutory minimum and the initial 
portion of gold and sterling assets must not be less than one- 
half of the liabilities of the Issue Department. 

Bxjpee Secxjeities. 

According to Clause 31 (3) of the Eeserve Bank Bill of 1928 
the amount held of the Government of India rupee securities 
was not to exceed at any time one-fourth of the total Eeserve 
or Es. 50 crores whichever was less and the Committee have 
recommended that the provision should be further examined 
lest it should prove too restrictive to the open market opera- 
tions of the .Bank. 

Gold securities have been recommended to be replaced 
by sterling securities. Gold coin or bullion and sterling securi- 
ties are to be 40 per cent, of the Eeserve. There is to be a mini- 
mum gold holding of Es. 35 crores. Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas wrote a Minute of Dissent because the Committee 
■did not fix a minimum gold holding in relation to the note 
issue. His view is that the whole of the present gold holding 
of Es. 44J crores should be earmarked as the minimum gold 
reserve. In case Es. 35 crores is accepted as the minimum, 
the percentage of gold to the note issue should not be less 
than 15 per cent, and he prefers the first alternative, he., of pre- 
>serving the present gold holding intact, because he writes that 
“I appreciate the difficulty of requiring the Eeserve Bank to 
buy gold at a premium should the currency recovery of the 
world be slow and difficult.” (For further details, see the 
Chapter on Eeserve Bank.) 

iNDTAlSr P.A.PEE, CUERENOY. 

Before 1860 the three Presidency banks were allowed 
to issue notes payable to bearer on demand subject to certain 
regulations with regard to maximum issue and reserves. In 
that year a scheme for Government paper currency w^as intro- 
duced and the right of note issue was taken away from the 
banks. The Paper Currency Act of 1861 divided the country 
into seven circles of issue, namely, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
Lahore, Madras, Bombay, Karachi and Eangoon, and notes 
of the denomination of Eupees 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 
10,000 w^ere issued. They were to be issued without limit 
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in exchange for rupees or Britisli gold sovereigns to tlie puWie- 
and in exchange for gold bullion on the requisition of the Con- 
troller of Currency. Within their respective circles of issuer 
they were declared unlimited legal tender at the Government 
treasuries and in private transactions. 

A certain fixed amount of notes was backed up by the 
Government of India Eupee Securities as a guarantee for their 
convertibility. Beyond this sum a reserve of bullion and 
coin was to be kept to the full value of the notes issued. Though 
as a right, they could be encashed at the head office of the 
circle of issue only, notes of other circles were encashed at 
Government treasuries for bona-fide travellers and railway com- 
panies. Government dues could be paid in the currency notes, 
of any circle. 

^ In 1903 the first step was taken to abolish the circle system 
as it prevented the expansion and popularity of the notes. 
The five rupee note was made universal legal tender except 
in Burma and this restriction was removed in 1909. E^otes 
of the denomination of Es. 10 and Es. 50 were universalized 
in 1910, of Es. 100 in 1911 and the Chamberlain Commission 
recommended the universalization of Es. 500 note also. This- 
led to a rapid expansion of their circulation, facilities for 
encashment of notes were provided at Government treasuries, 
in various places and the Presidency banks also provided such, 
facilities. .During the War the uncovered issue was increas- 
ed, but further development in their expansion ceased. The 
Smith Committee recommended the abolition of war time 
restrictions and the provision of extra-legal facilities for their 
encashment to make them more popular. 

Papeu CxmuKNOY Eesekve. 

The maximum fiduciary issue fixed by the Act of 1861 
was rupees four crores and the limit was increased from time 
to time by special Acts. It was raised to six crores in 1871, 
eight crores in 1890, ten crores in 1897 and twelve crores in 1905 
Up. to that time the securities were the rupee securities of the 
Government of India held in India. The Act of 1905 authoris- 
ed the holding of sterling securities in England up to two crores.. 
Since 1905, a part of the invested portion had been in sterling- 
securities. In 1911 the security reserve was raised to 14 crores,. 
four crores of which were to be in sterling securities. 

Up to 1898 the whole of the metallic reserve v^as held in 
silver coin in India, but according to the Gold Note Act of 1898 
the Government could keep any portion of the metallic reserve- 
in gold coin and the Act of 1900 gave power to hold a part- 
of this gold coin in London. The Act of 1905 authorized the 
Government to hold the metallic reserve or any portion of it 
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in London or India and in gold coin or 'bullion or in rupees or 
silver bullion. All tlie rupee coin was to be held in India only. 
As tbe note issue gradually expanded, an ever-diminisMiig por- 
tion came to be invested and the proportion of the liquid reserve 
increased to 80 to 85 per cent. The reason was that the liquid 
portion of the reserve was used to support exchange when- 
ever necessary and this was the first line of defence of the cur- 
rency system. This was at the cost of economy and the pro- 
portional reserve system would have served the purpose better. 

Criticism of the pre-war composition of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve. " 

(i) The metallic reserve was unduly large. 

(ii) It was impossible to increase the fiduciary issue ex.cept 
by resort to legislation. 

(iii) A part of the Paper Currency Reserve was invested 
in sterling securities in England. The first two conditions 
made the system inelastic. The reason for maintaining a part 
of the fiduciary portion in sterling securities was that they were 
useful and that they were not likely to depreciate in value. 
The arguments against the provision were that the maintenance 
of the exchange value of the rupee was not the proper function 
of the Paper Currency Reserve which ought to have been to 
•ensure the convertibility of notes and that sterling securities 
nlso could depreciate in a crisis in England. Public confidence 
-could be secured by keeping the whole of the Reserve in India. 

S'ote issue was entirely dissociated from banking and 
there vras the Treasury system and large sums were locked up 
in Government Treasuries producing a stringency in the money 
market during the busy season. 

The internal currency was inelastic and it could not be 
expanded except by importing funds from abroad by purchasing 
Council Bills or by importing sovereigns. The cheque system 
was not and is not even now much in use in India to relieve 
the monetary stringency. In other countries special temj)orary 
issue of paper currency is made against commercial bills of 
exchange and by placing Government funds at the disposal 
of a Central Bank. The Smith Committee had recommended 
the issue of emergency currency to the Imperial Bank against 
'^0 days’ bills and when in 1921 the Reserve Treasury system 
was abolished in India, Government funds were placed at the 
•disposal of the Imperial Bank which began to act as the 
Cfovernment Bank. 

The Chamberlain Commission had recommended that the 
fiduciary reserve should be fixed at the amount of notes held 
by the Government in the Reserve Treasuries plus one-third 
of the note circulation. The Smith Committee recommended 
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■tliat tlie metallic portion sliouM .not fa.ll below a, mimmiim 
percentage of tlic note issne and. tlie proportion suggested was 
40 per cent, tliongli they emphasized the necessity of keeping 
a substantial margin above the . statutory minimum during the 
busy season. These measures were recommended to .remove 
the inelasticity of the currency in this country. In both cases 
the fiduciary reserve would increase automatically with the 
increase ill circulation and resort to legislation would become 
unnecessary. The Government accepted the suggestion of 
the Smith Committee and fixed a minimum of 50 per cent. 

Effects of the Wab. 

In the heginniiig there was a great run on the Currency 
Offices for the conversion of notes and in the first eight months 
of the War, notes of the value of Es. 10 crores were returned ; 
but as confidence revived the note circulation increased. After 
March 1915 the effects may he summarised as below r—-' 

(1) Paper currency was inflated to a great extent owing 
to increased demand for currency. 

(2) The fiduciary issue increased from 14 crores in 1911. to 
120 crores in 1919 by various Acts and permanent and tem- 
porary investments gradually increased to 20 crores and 100 
crores respectively. This ivas because the Government expe- 
rienced a great difficultj^ in finding enough coin to be held in 
the reserve and hence the increase in the invested x>ortion. 
The Government incurred in India a huge expenditure on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government and on behalf of the Domi- 
nions. The recovery of this expenditure was made in London 
by the Secretary of State and investments were made in the 
British Treasury Bills or short-term sterling securities. 

(3) The metallic reserve fell from 78.9 per cent, in 1914 
to 35.8 per cent, in 1919. 

(4) jS^otes of the denomination of Ee. 1 and Es. 2|‘ were 
issued in December 1917 and January 1918 respectively. 

(5) Extra-legal facilities for encashment of notes were 
abolished owing to the scarcity of rupees and, therefore, notes 
were at a discount in some places. These facilities were restor- 
ed in 1920-21. 

(6) 200 million ounces of American silver released under 
the Pittman xkct were imported into India to meet the Paper 
Currency crisis of A.pril 1918. 

In September 1919, by the temporary amendment of the 
Paper Gurrency Act, the maximum limit to which the Currency 
Eeserve could Ife invested was raised to 120 crores and 100 crores 
had to he invested out of it in the British Treasury Bills. In 
March, 1920, these x)rovisions were extended for another six 
months. The restrictions with regard to the location of the 


reserves 'and tlieir mpee or . sterling cliaracter' were abolished.; 
There was a great demand for remittances to LoD.don and it was 
not possible to meet it from the cash balances of the Secretary of 
State. Sterling securities held in the Paper Oiirrency Eeserve in 
London had to be sold to meet it. This meant the withdrawal 
and cancellation of currency notes in India at the rate of 
Es. 15 to £ 1 to the extent of the rupee value at which the 
sterling securities were held iu the Eeserve. 

On October 1, 1921, the Indian Paper Currency Amend" 
ment Act was passed whose provisions were as given below : — • 

{a) Permanent provisions : 

(i) The metahic reserve was to be at least 50 per cent, 
of the total reserve. The Babington-Smith Comniittee had 
recommended 40 per cent. 

(ii) Barring Es. 20 crores worth of securities held in India, 
the remainder were to he held in England and were to he short- 
term securities of a duration of not more than 12 months. This 
was in accordance wdth the suggestions of the Smith Com- 
mittee. 

(hi) Emergency currency could be created by a loan to 
the Imperial Bank from the Paper Currency E;eserve to the 
extent of Es. 5 crores, which limit was raised to Es. 12 crores 
in 1923, against 90 days’ hills of exchange at 8 per cent. 

(iv) The Secretary of State was not to hold more than 
five million pounds in gold bullion in London. 

(b) Temporary provisions : 

(i) The invested portion, for the time being, was fixed at 
85 crores. 

(u) Bupee securities known as ad hoc securities were 
created by the Government which were to be gradually 
replaced by sterling securities. The funds for x^ur chasing the 
latter securities were not available in large quantities. The 
income from the following sources was to be i^aid down into the 
Paper Currency Eeserve to reduce the created rupee securities as 
wore above the permissible figure of Es. 12 crores : — 

(1) Interest derived from the securities in the Paper 
Currency Eeserve ; 

(2) profits on the fresh coinage of rupees ; 

(3) interest on the Gold Standard Eeserve when it 
exceeded £ 40 million ; and 

(4) interest on commercial bills of exchange deposited 
with the Controller of Currency. 

These were the sources of income which were diverted to 
reserve except in 1921-22 when the excess in the Gold Stand- 
ard Eeserve was used to cancel ad hoc securities. 
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,, On April 1, 1927, the gold and sterling secnritiea in tlie 
Paper ^ Currency Eeserve- were revalued at Es. 13-1-3 to the 
sovereign in accordance with the provisions of the Indian 
Ciirrency x4.ct of 1927. ' From 1920 till 1927 they were valnednl 
Es. 10 to the sovereign. The result was an increase of Es. 9.30 
crores-in the, holding of gold and sterling securities. This was 
used to cancel an, equivalent amount of Indian Treasury Bills. 

The composition and location of the Paper Currency 
Eeserve from 1925 to 1930 is shown in the following table 
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The composition of the Currency Eeserve held against the 
note circulation at the end of each month : — 


(In laMs of rupees.) 

Coin and Bullion Eeserve. Securities. 
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' Grosb AND Active Gircxjlatiok of j^otes. / 

Gross circulation means tlie value of all notes tliat have 
■heen issued, but have not been paid- off. It diminishes usually 
in the busy season because the Imperial Bank and the Govern- 
ment Treasuries send their notes for encashment to the Paper 
Currency Offices when cash is required for moving the crops. 

Active circulation is the amount of notes issued minus 
those held in Government Treasuries and local head offices 
of the Imperial Bank of India. It increases in the busy season 
because notes are used in meeting the seasonal demand side by 
side with cash. 

The Gold Standard Eesekve. 

The creation of a gold reserve was recommended by the 
Fowler Committee and the profits on the coinage of rupees 
were to he set apart and kept in gold as a special reserve 
in India. The Committee wrote, ‘I We also recommend 
that any inofft on the coinage of riij)ees should not be credit- 
ed to the revenue or held as a portion of the ordinary balances 
of the Government of India, but should be kept in gold as a 
special reserve entirely apart from the Paper Currency Beserve 
and the ordinary Treasury balances.” The use of this reserve 
as suggested by them was that it should be freely available 
for foreign remittance whenever the exchange falls below 
specie-point ; and the Government of India should make its 
gold available for the purpose, when necessary, under such 
conditions as the circumstances of the time may render desir- 
able. For example, the Government of India might, if the 
exchange showed a tendency to fall below specie-point, remit 
to England a x>ortion of the gold wffiich it may hold, a corres- 
ponding reduction being made in the drawings of the Secretary 
of State : and when it has accumulated a sufficient gold reserve, 
and so long as gold is available in its Treasury, it might 
discharge its obligations in India in gold, instead of rupees.” 

Thus its principal use was to maintain the external 
value of the rupee and to prevent it from falling below the specie 
point in case of an adverse balance of trade. Under such 
circumstances gold was to be made freely available for foreign 
remittance purposes. This gold was to he kept in India. It 
was for the first time created in 1900 when coinage of rupees 
was undertaken. 

As soon as this Beserve was established, the proiits on 
rupee coinage were sent to London and invested in securities 
there. The Fowler Committee had recommended that it should 
he kept in India, but it was taken to England. In case of an 
unfavourable balance, the Secretary of State stopped selling 
Oouncil Bills in London which, prevented any addition to the 
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rupee circulation iri' India and lor Ms various needs the Secre- 
tary^ of State could utilize tMs Heserve. At tlie same time* 
Eeverse Councils would be sold in India on London 'wliicli, 
would' ineaii withdra^wing of rupees from circulation' in payment 
of these Eeverse Councils. Both these measures would bring" 
about a rise in the value of the rupee. 

^At the same time India’s unfavourable balance would also- 
be liquidated. The x3ayment of these hills would be made from 
the Gold , Standard Eeserve by the Secretary of State. 11 
could also be utilized to meet the Home Charges, because when, 
the device of Council Bills in the event of an unfavourable 
balance of trade wm old not be available, the Secretary of State 
would meet the Home Charges from the Gold Standard Eeserve;. 

Amottot, Composition and .Location op the Eeserve. - 

As has already been noticed the Secretary of State decid- 
ed that the profits of rupee coinage should be remitted to 
London and invested in sterling securities and this policy vras 
pursued thereafter. In 1906 a shght change was introduced.. 
To meet the sudden demand for rupees, a special reserve was. 
created in India outside the Paper Currency Reserve. It 
was to be a iiart of the profits on rupee coinage and was to be- 
in the form of coined rupees. 

There were thus two branches of the gold reserve, one in 
London and the other in India in the form of rupees. This- 
Eeserve w^as called the Gold Standard Eeserve. As already noted, 
the Mackay Committee recommended that £ 1 million of the- 
Gold Standard Reserve should be utilized for railway capital 
expenditure and in spite of protests from the Government of 
India and the Indian commercial community, the Secretary 
of State actually diverted £ 1,123,000 on railway capital 
expenditure. The Secretary of State changed his decision in. 
1907-08 wdien the Gold Standard Eeserve was hit very hard 
by the crisis and £ 8,058,000 was withdrawn to meet Reverse 
Councils. 

The Govermnent of India, in their despatch of 1st April, 
1909, pleaded for a larger holding of the Gold Standard Reserve 
and considered that the minimum amount in the Reserve should 
he £ 25 million, apart from the gold in the Paper Currency 
Eieserve and Treasuries and till that limit was reached, the 
profits of rupee coinage vrere not to be diverted to caxiital 
expenditure on railways. They also maintained that a sub- 
stantial part of it should be in a liquid form and not in securities 
and also urged the imxiortance of holding a large amount in 
India. The Secretary of State agreed to the minimum amount,, 
but he did not agree to keep a large part in a liquid form and. 
only £ 1 million was to be kept in a liquid form on short loans.- 
and in Bank Deposits. 
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Gomposition of Gold Standard . Eeserve on 31st Marcliy 

.1913 

Gold at the .Bank of England : ' ■ . , „ . . 1,62C),000 

vSilver in Indian branch Rs.' 6 crores at Is. 6d. . . 4,000,000 

Securities .. .. ... .. ... 15,045,669 

!;■ Money at . . .. .. 1,005,664 ■ 

Total .. 2-2, 571, 383 

: Eecommbnbations.of the Chambehlain Commission. '■ 

: As regards its amoiint, the Commission pointed out that it 
Avas required to meet the Home. Chajrges and to liquidate an 
■unfaA”Oiirable balance of trade, and, therefore, its amount de- 
■peiided upon the growth of India’s trade and the extent of 
‘deficiency that would be produced by unfavourable conditions. 
In the crisis of 1907-08, imports, ordered in adAmnce in times of 
prosperity, continued to pour into India and adverse condi- 
tions were further accentuated. Of course, balance could 
restore itself even at such times, but exchange would collapse 
in the interval. The Commission wrote, ‘‘It is to maintain 
exchange in the interval before the balance of trade can right 
Itself that the Keserve exists, and its resources must be suffici- 
ently liquid to be used at once and sufficiently large to meet 
the most prolonged strain to which it may reasonably be anti- 
cipated that they might be exposed.” 

hTo hypothetical limit beyond which additions to the 
Reserve were to cease was, however, laid down, but the opi- 
nion was expressed that the suggested limit of £ 2o,000,000 
was not adequate and that all the profits of rupee coinage 
should be credited to the Reserve. 

As regards its composition their recommendations were 
.as below : — 

(1) A much langer portion than the suggested total 
should be held in actual gold. In case of an exchange crisis 
ill India, large-scale conversion of securities would nmaii a 
fall in their value and consequently a great loss would be caus- 
ed and, if in addition, there was a crisis in London, the loss 
would be very severe. Hence they wrote that India should 
be independent of London in this respect as far as possible. 

(2) A total of about £ 10,000,000 in gold could be secur- 
ed at once by an exchange of assets between the Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve. This total should 
be raised to £ 15,000,000 and thereafter, the aim should be to 
keep one-half of the Reserve in gold. 

(3) The Silver Branch of the Gold Standard Reserve 
held in India was to be abolished and the rupees were to be 
handed over to the Paper Currency Reserve in exchange for 
.^old. 
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As regards tlie location of:tlie Eeserve tlie majority held 
London as the most suitable place for it. They pointed out 
'that ‘‘' London is the clearing-house of the world. India’s 
■chief customer is the United Kingdom^ and London is the place 
where money is required both' for the expenditure of the Secre- 
tary of State on India’s behalf, and for payment of India’s 
'Comiiiercial obligations to this country and the world in general. 
If the 'Eeserve were kept in. India it ■would have to be shiT>ped 
to London to be used. This would involve delay at a moment 
when immediate action is essential.” 

.The sdver bra,.iich of the Gold Standard Eeserve was 
abolished in .1915 and during and after the. War, the .Eeserve 
wurs largely held in sterling seenrities. 

The following table' gives the composition of the Eeserve 
betrreen 1913 and 1919 : — ' 


31 ill ions.) 



1913 

1917 1919 


March. 

March. jI^’ov. 30. 

lletallic Portion— 

Gold : In India 

• ft * • 

1 ■.* , 

In London . . 

U 


Silver in India 


. . . . 

Invested Portion — 

'Seenrities .. 

16 

25 31 h 

Money aE short notice 

. . 1 

6 

Total 

. . " 224 ' 

32 : 37 | 


Eecoivluexdations oe the Babington-Smith Committee. 

The Committee did not favour any maximum limit for they 
held that in tlie event of a sudden fall in prices, Indian trade 
might be adversely affected and a heavier call made on the 
resources for supporting the exchange than in the past. 

(1) The profits of rupee coinage wane to be credited 
entirely to the .Eeserve. 

(2) The Eeserve should contain a considerable propor- 
tion of gold. But as conditions of obtaining gold were not 
favourable and gold was required to a great extent to support 
notes, the Committee recommended that the Eeserve should 
be kept as liquid as possible by holding securities with early 
dates of maturity. The aim should be to hold all the invested 
portion of the Eeserve in securities issued by governments 
within the British Empire, other than the Government of 
India, and having a fixed date of maturity of not more than 12 
months. 
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(3) A portion of the Eeserve sliotild be held in India to* 
secure confidence; but the gold holding should not exceed 
one-half of the total and it should be made ayailabie only for 
export purposes. 

(4) The sterling investments of the Eeserve should con- 
tinue to be held in London. 

In 1920, the Government sold £ 55,382,000 of Eeverse 
Councils which were paid in London out of the proceeds of the 
sale of sterling Securities and Treasury Bills in the Paper Cur- 
rency Eeserve. In 1921 the interest on the securities in the- 
two Eeserves was decided to be utilized for reducing Aoc 
secnrities in the Paper Currency Eeserve. On 30th September 
1921, the Eeserve exceeded £40 million. In July 1923 it 
was decided that £ 20 million should be in securities not 
exceeding 2 years’ maturity, £10 million in securities not 
exceeding 10 years, and £ 10 million in securities not exceeding 
5 years’ maturity. 

On 31st July, 1925, its composition was as below : — 

Location. Amount. 

• £ , 

In England — 

British Government Securities . . 40,419,244 
Cash at the Bank of England . . 514 


Total . . 40,419,758 

Eecommendations of the Hiltox-Young Commissiox. 

The Commission pointed out the following defects in 
connection with the Gold Standard Eeserve : — 

(1) There was no clear line of demarcation between the 
13urposes for which the reserves were to be used, 

(2) Besides, the amount of the Gold Standard Eeserve 
and the time and maimer of its use were wholly within the 
discretion of the Government. The Gold Standard Eeserve 
being built out of the profits of coinage, the amount actually 
carried to the reserve depended on the price at which the 
silver was purchased and not upon the liabilities outstanding. 
Any estimate of the amount of the outstanding rupee circula- 
tion was largely conjectural, it might he estimated at 350 to 
400 erores, against whicli the reserve held at present was 
only 53| erores. It was true that a portion of the reserve 
against the silver rupee was carried in the coin itself (in the 
shape 'of its bullion value) but, it was admittedly dithcult 
to make any immediate use of the metallic contents of the 
silver rupees at the time when those rupees were seeking con- 
version into sterling. (Para. 15, pages 7 and 8 of the Eeport.) 
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' Tlie Commission, therefore, recommended the niiificatioii 
•of the Paper Currency and .the Gold Standard Eeserves and 
"proposed that, the proportion and composition of ■ the comhined 
.Eeserve should be hxed by statute. 

' The constitution of the combined Eeserve recommended 
lyas as below 

{a) The liabilities of the Bank were to consist of Es. 185 
'Crores of notes issued,, and Es. 50 crores was to be set aside 
as provision against conversion of hoarded rupees into gold. 

(t) The assets of the Bank were to consist of — 

(1} Gold and gold securities to be at least 40 per cent, of 
the liabilities but gold was ultimately to be 25 per 
cent, of the liabilities and this limit was to be 
attained in 10 years, with a mininimii of 30 .crores. 

(2) Eiipee securities should not exceed 25 per eentv of 

liabilities with a minimum of 50 crores. 

(3) A reasonable amount of rupees should be kept by 

the Bank to meet the wants of the public, though 
no statutory obligation was imposed upon the Bank 
to convert its own notes into rupees. 

Eeoommexdatioxs of the .Loxbon Committee. 

(See Chapter on 'Eeserve Bank’, pages 190, 191 and pages 
:253, 254 of this Chapter.) 

Eecom!si'endatio2^s of the Eeseuve Baxk Select 
Committee. 

(1) The minimum gold holding in the Issue Department 
should be raised to Es. 40 crores. The Bill provided for Es. 35 
crores only. The existing Eeserve with the Government is 
Es. 444 crores. 

(2) For silver securities the minimum of Es. 50 crores 
is accepted as provided in the Bill ; but this is to be raised 
gradually by Es. 10 crores subject to the sanction of the 
Go veriior - G eneral . 

Sir George Schuster and Mr. Taylor in a note accepted 
the minimum of Es. 40 crores of gold reserves, but held that 
the statutory provision should not be so framed as to hamper 
the discretion of the Bank to utilize its currency reserves in 
,a manner that was most ef eetive for maintaining the stability 
of the currency. 
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Details of the Balanee of the Gold Standard Deserve on the 
Slst Ma/rc\ W32A 

In England— , , £ 

Estimated value on tlie 31st March 1932 of tlie 
steiiing securities of the nominal value of 

10,570,000 (as per details below) . - . . 10,694,63T 

' p J England , . ' ' ' . . ■ . . . . : 2,152,334 ■ 

■ .. .. ... 27,153,000- , , 

Cash at the Bank of England .. .. 29 

Total .. 40,000,000' 

EaceTaliie.- 
£ ■ 

4,220,000> ' 

850,000 
. 1,250,000 

2.500.000 
250,000- 

1.500.000 

Total .. 10,570,000 

(Indian Year Booh, 1933, page 878.)< 

Council Bills and Eeverse Coltncils. 

The system of Council Bills and Eeverse Councils was. 
an important part of the Gold Exchange Standard system 
during the pre-war period. The Government were never bound 
by law to sell Beverse Councils or sterling bills and occasions- 
for selling them have been comparatively scarce. Council Bills 
or rupee bills were sold by the Secretary of State in London 
to banks which had to remit money to India. The Secretary 
of State obtained funds in London in sterling. This practice 
dated from the time of the East India Company and up to 1893 
the sale of Council Drafts w'^as limited usually to the actual 
requirements of the Secretary of State for meeting the Home 
Charges. The Secretary of State could obtain funds at the 
most favourable rates in this manner and the system provided, 
convenient means of settling a part of the debts due to India ^ 

from foreigners on account of the excess of exports over imports 
from India. The existence of this surplus in normal times made 
the system of Council Bills and Drafts possible. 

Eor some years after 1893 their sales were stopi^ed to force i 

up the exchange value of the rupee and thus a negative use of | 

them was made. Eupees were thus less freely available and ' 

their value in steiiing went up. According to Act II of 1898 


Details of Investments. 

British Treasury Bills 
Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-33 
Treasury 4| per cent. Bonds, 1932-34 
Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 
Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1934-36 
War Loan 5 per cent. 1929-47 stock 
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Council Drafts were sold against gold set aside at the Bank, of 
England as part of the Indian Paper Currency Eeseiwe.and.in,' 
India notes were issued to meet the Council Bills. The object' 
was not merely to obtain funds from India to: meet the Home- 
Charges, but also to expand currency in India. Later on,, 
gold obtained in London by the sale of Council Bills was made^ 
aTailable for purchasing silver to be coined in India. Since 
.1904 the offer of Council Bills was kept standing. Council, 
Drafts were also sold in 1905 and 1906 to attract sovereigns 
to England which would have been sent from Egypt and 
Australia to India. In 1909 and 1910 they were freely sold tO’ 
get gold in London in place of the large quantities of rupees, 
which had accumulated in the Gold Standard Eeserve in India 
through the sales of Eeverse Councils in London during the 
crisis. Thus the Gold Standard Eeserve Fund was taken back, 
to London. The objects of Council Bills became wider and 
they became a part and parcel of the Government policy^ 
regarding finance, currency and exchange. 

They v^ere sold in London on Wednesdays to the highest 
bidders subject to a minimum price. On intermediate days, 
Intermediate or Special Bills were sold at a somewhat higher 
rate. ■■ 

Eeverse Councils were sterling bills sold in India upon, 
the Secretary of State. They were sold in the crisis of 190f 
to provide funds to the importers in India. 

Criticism OF the Council Deafts System. 

(1) Unnecessarily large amounts were drawn from India, 
to London, si}ecially since 1904. It w'as defended on the 
ground that the Secretary of State was enabled to strengthen 
his financial position ; but why it w’as necessary to strengthen, 
the financial position was never explained. It was pointed 
out that by drawing more money than was .immediately 
required by the Secretary of State, a reduction of debt was 
made possible. These excessive drawings made possible 
surplus budgets in India and the proper thing should have 
been to reduce taxation than to avoid debts. 

(2) Superfluous money was lent in London at very low 
rates of interest to ‘ approved ’ borrowers wdiose list was main- 
tained hj the Secretary of State. Complaints were often, 
made that favouritism was showm in the administration of 
these loans. 

(3) Council Bills were often sold at rates below the specie- 
iraport point even w-hen funds were not urgently required 
in London. 

The system was justified on the ground that it was a great 
help to the foreign trade of India. On the other hand, it is. 
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pointed out that trade could have, taken care of itself and this 
has been so: whenever for some reason their sales have been 
temporarily stopped. Thus there v'as no reason why the Gov- 
'ernment'. should have gone out of their way to assist trade 
in this manner. Tliey ought to .have made, gold freely avail- 
able for exijort whenever required. 

The Chamberlain, Commission pointed out that the sale 
of Council Drafts mitigated the seasonal monetary stringency 
in India'. The demand for money -.arose in the :first instance 
irorn the necessity of financing the- crops - up -country accord" 

, ing to the Commission but. the Council Drafts were taken only 
when the produce was ready, for .export. Thus there, was : an 
.important period during which ' the needs of the market were 
no.t met. ,, by :dhis ,, system ' The ■Commission ....remarked^ , “.It is 
obvious that the sales of -Council Drafts are affected by' cir- 
-ciim'stances quite independent, of ''the Indian money market ; 
a high bank rate in London, for instance, or the holding back 
of produce in India for higher prices -.may .result in the demand, 
■for Councir Drafts being s.lack in the busy season, while revenue 
collections are as , heavy' as ever.' ., In this .case the money , so 
collected accumulates in ^ thC' Eeserve , treasuries and remains 
locked up there.’’ , Thus Indian, money was lent in the London 
money market, ^ and it,:wms locked, up . in the Government trea- 
.suries in India in times of scarcity. 

System op Governmeht^ P:u'eoha>se of SrpmuiNG. 

In 1923-24, the sales of Intermediate Councils at higher 
.rates were stopped and were replaced by the purchase of ster- 
ling in India from banks and private financial houses who were 
willing to sell their sterling resources in London for the offer 
of rupees to them in India. This was done by the Government 
through the agency of the Imperial Bank. In 1924-25 the sys- 
tem was further extended and the sterling purchase system 
was the principal mode of remittance. Since 1925-26 the 
Council Drafts system has been replaced by the sterling 
purchase system in India. 

In response to the recommendations of the Hilton- Young 
Commission the system of purchase in India by i^ublie tender 
was introduced since April 1927. On Wednesday tenders 
are received in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi and 
particulars of the amounts allotted at each rate are published 
in each of these plaices on the foHowiiig day. Intermediates 
also are offered at the offices of the Imperial Bank at these 
places at a rate l/32fZ. above the highest rate accex}ted on the 
previous day on which tenders have been received. The 
Government can take advantage of the rising exchange and the 
appreciation of the rupee is prevented above the point fixed 
by the Government. Immediate course of exchange can be 
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:aeciirately judged, and pnrcliases can be regulated •witli; r.efer- 
'.ence to market conditions in India.' Violent fluctuations can 
be avoided with advantage to trade. The exchange banks ■ 
need not discount their bills in Lo.ndon as they can get funds in 
India . by scdling sterling bills to the Government and the 
.system, therefore, is very suitable from their point of view. 

Disadvantages of the System. 

(.1) The Government can increase their magnitude to 
■such an extent that free flow of gold into India may be 
Xirevented unless they sell such bills for their requirenients 
•only. , 

(2) Foreign centres dealing with India are placed at a 
disadvantage. When Council Bills were sold in London, the 
international financial centre, foreign countries could easily 
compete in purchasing drafts on India. That cannot be done 
under the sterling pmrchase system in India and the Govern- 
ment is prevented from obtaining the best x)ossible price for the 
rupee. These evils will be avoided- when the Eeserve Bank 
is established in India and entrusted with the remittance busi- 
ness of the Government to the Secretary of State and with 
maintaining the stability of exchange. 



GHAPTEE XIX. 

Case for Devaluation. 

The controversy regarding the ratio was started even 
before the present economic depression and the disastrous 
fall of gold prices, breakdown of the gold standard and the 
universal depreciation of the old currencies. Sir Piirusliot- 
tamdas Thakurdas in his Minute of Dissent to the Eeport 
of the Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance of 
1926 had made out an unanswerable case for the 16d. ratio. 
The ratio controversy became a much-debated issue after 
1927. Indian businessmen on the one side and the official 
apologists on the other have been waging an endless contro- 
versy on the unsuitability of the 1^. 6d. (gold) ratio. The 
official case as presented by Sir George Schuster has been 
that an increase of exports and other economic indices denote 
a healthy economic progress of the country. The conclusion 
was drawn that if deflation of currency and exchange stabiliza- 
tion at Is. 6d. (gold) ratio were really detrimental to the econo- 
mic interests of the country, they would have been reflected 
in a reduction in exports. Indian businessmen and the 
nationalist economists did not agree with the view that the 
figures of export trade alone should provide the justification 
of the higher ratio. It has been pointed out that '‘the exports 
of the country must continue from the country as long as. 
there are crops growing and the surplus crops can find outlet 
only through exports for industrialized agriculture does not 
exist in this country.” Most of the economic ills of the 
country have been attributed to the ISd. ratio by the pessimists ; 
while the optimists have held; that the travails of the indus- 
trialists were after all necessary to a period of adjustment. 
Indian businessmen consider the deflationary policy and 
exchange stabilization as responsible for the gloomy economic 
situation. They point to the heavy costs needed to maintain 
the new ratio and hold that the case for the new ratio is not 
commensurate with the costs involved. The drastic fall in 
prices and the consequent dislocation of the economic machi- 
nery of the country naturally rivetted the attention of the 
public to the disastrous consequences of the exchange stabili- 
zation policy of the Government. A comitry-wdde agitation 
was started to lower the exchange ratio when the Eeserve 
Bank Bill was being framed ; but all such efforts came to 
nothing. 

Meanihg of . Devaluation . 

Deflation, reflation, devaluation and inflation are some 
of the current terms of currency which need not be considered 
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in tMs Cliapter in detail. Monetary -experts liave suggested 
deflation and devaluation for currency stabilization. Deflation, 
may be^ called as a forcible, reduction in tlie price-level by 
contracting tlie volume of currency so as to raise tlie value- 
of currency unit in gold or in terms of goods ; ' devaluation is 
a return to the gold standard sacrificing tlie pre-War par 
of exchange and establishing a different and a lower one — - 
likewise the internal valuation of the currency might be 
allowed to depreciate.’ Several arguments have been 
advanced for* securing Improvement in trade, rise in prices 
of primary products, revival of industrial activity and pro- 
motion of economic progress. It is held that devaluation 
can secure these advantages in the case of India. 

The Example of Othee. Countries. 

Most of the other countries have devaluated their currencies 


during the course of the economic depression. The following“ 
tahle^ shows the percentage of depreciation among the coun- 

tries belonging to the Sterling 

bloc : — 

Name of the Country 

Percentage of 
Depreciation 

New Zealand 

50 

Australia 

50 

Great Britain 

35 

Canada 

30 

India 

■ 21 ■" 


The classical illustration in this direction is the example 
of the French Franc of 1928. The depreciation of curren- 
cies in Jajian and the United States of America should also 
be taken into consideration. The imports from the former 
country are literally flooding the Indian market. The Indian 
Tariff Board of 1932 in their Beport regarding the grant of 
protection to the Cotton Textile Industry point out that 
‘'with currencies divorced from the gold standard in the 
Xnincipal countries concerned, there is a serious risk of un- 
expected developments occurring which may seriously react 
on the level of prices.”- The Board are of opinion that if in 
this respect "developments occur which to any substantial 
extent falsify the tentative conclusions we have formed, 
there should be no hesitation to put in operation the provision 
for offsetting duties.”*^ 


^ See Bail’s article ‘Should We Unsettle the Settled Eatio?’ in 
March 1934 Number of the Mysore. Economic Journal, 

2. Report of the Tariff Board, 1932, regarding the Grant of Protec- 
tion to the Cotton Textile Industry, page 189, para. 199. 
page 191, para. 201. 
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' 'Ijet us, see liow India Ms fared, in comparison' with other 
countries/ specially ■ the agricultural countries, which have 
not only abandoned the gold standard, but have also devalu- 
ated , their currencies. 

Fereentage Beeline in Import ami Export Bollar 
Values sinoe 1^2% A 


Country 

1930 

Imports 

1931 

1932 

1930 

Exports, 

1931 

1932 


0/ 

0/ 

0/ 

0/ 

0/- . 

0/ 


.0 

/O 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/o 

Argentine 

.. 25 

57 

74 

43 

53 " 

64 

Australia 

. . 35 

72 

74 

29 

47 

'55 ;■ 

Canada 

V. 22 

53 

69 

26 

49 

60 

IJ.S.A. " 

.. 28 

. 52 

69 

27 

54. ■ 

69' 

Zealand 

12 

53 

66 

21 

46 

■58 

India . . 

25 

49 

61 

22 

53 

70 

Norw-ay 

1 

25 

57 

9 

43 

49 ■ 

Denmark 

.. 3 

23 

.55 

6 

■27 , 

53 


India’s imports have declined the least and her exports 
have declined the most. It is not suggested that the deprecia- 
tion of the foreign exchanges is the only muse of this state of 
affairs, but it cannot be gainsaid that it is a very important cause 
oi this situation. 

The percentage share of the world’s trade of some of these 
countries may be compared with that of India.^ 

1929 1932 



Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Australia 

1.98 

1.79 

1.35 

2.10 

Canada 

3.65 

3.71 

2.87 

3.83 

Argentine 

2.30 

2.74 

1.55 

2.59 

India . . 

2.54 

3.54 

2.53 

2.79 


The percentage share of the import trade of all countries 
excepting India has decreased. The share of the export trade 
of Canada and Australia has expanded, but that of India has 
declined very much. 

The following two tables show that there was a tendenej’^ 
for a rise in prices from the date of depreciation of currency 
and official suspension of gold standard in various countries 
of the W'orld*^ : — 

^ League of Nation Sj W orld Economic Survey^ 1932-33, page 214. 

5 lhid,i page 218. 

° I6id., pages 222 and 323. 
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Index-Numbers of Wholesale Prices. 
(Base : 1913, 100.) 



1930 

1931 

1932 




1933 




Country 

Average I 

Average 

c 

i-j 

& 

ex 

St 

!= 

& 

c 

JS 

rt 

S 

■ a 

< ■ 

>, 

1 

c 

*3 

i-n 

Argentine 

122 

118 

119 

113 

113 

112 

112 

112 

113 

A , 

Australia , . . 

147 

131 

128 

123 

122 

122 

125 

129 

• • 


Canada 

135 

113 

104 

100 

99 

101 

102 

105 

106 

110^ 

•IJ.S.A. . 

124 

105 

'■'92 

87 

86 

86 

86 

90 

93 

, . 

Japan ' , . 

137 

116 

111 

140 

136 

134 

133 

134 

136 

13a 

Wew Zealand 

143 

133 

129 

125 

130 

129 

129 

130 

130 

, , 

Denmark . . . 

130 

114 

113 

117 

124 

123 

122 

123 

123 

125. 

United Kingdom 

119 

104 

98 

100 

99 

98 

97 

99 

102 

102- 

India 

116 

96 

86 

88 

86 

82 

84 

87 

89 

91 


The Abandonment of the Gold Standard. 


Date of depreciation 
in relation to gold 
Country- 

Year Month 


Official suspension of Official imposition of 
gold standard exchange control 


{Coyntries whose Currencies have depreciated in relation to Gold.) 


1929 Kov. 

Argentine 

. Dec. 16 

1929 

Oct. 10 

1931 

1930 March 

Australia 

. Dec. 17 

1929 



1931 Sept. 

Canada 

. Oct. 19 

1931 



1933 April 

IT.S.A. 

. March 6 

1933 

March 6 

1933 

1931 Dec. 

Japan 

. Dec. 13 

1931 

July 1 

1932 

1930 April 

Kew Zealand 

. Jan. 1 

1932 


, . 

1931 Sept. 

Denmark 

. Sept. 29 

1931 

Kov. 18 

1931 

1931 Sept. 

United Kingdom. 

. Sept. 21 

1931 


...'.■ ■ 

1931 Sept. 

India 

. Sept. 21 

1931 




Comment is needless as tlie tables are self-explanatory. 
As tlie Indian currency remained over-valued in terms of 
sterling, tlie indirect efEect on wholesale prices as shown 
by the indices has been towards a fall. This is not the case 
with other countries where a tendency to rise isshowm approxi- 
mately, roughly though, from the date of dexireciatioii of the 
currency and suspension of the gold standard. 

It may he argued that because our export trade lia.s not 
expanded with a 33 jier cent, depreciation against gold, there 
is no guarantee that further depreciation of our currency in 
terms of Sterling will stimulate it. The reason is easily under- 
standable and this point has been very clearly explained by 
Mr. Isalini Eanjan Barker in the following words : — 

''As will be admitted by even those who are against devalu- 
ation at the present moment, Bupee was over-valued in. 
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September 1931 wiieii, boweyer, tbe linking of tlie Enpee witli 
tile depreciated Sterling gave, ns no doubt some comparative 
^advantage as against non-British countrieSj though in relation 
to Sterling, Eupee h as ■■ continued to be over-valued. But 
along with India most : of her great international customers 
have also gone off gold and dej)reciated their currencies , and 
exchange to nearly tlie same extent. Thus while the relative 
advantage of depreciation has . been lost, the original handicap 
of over- valuation still persists. The depreciation of 33 per 
cent, now remains only against gold countries ; that advantage 
isv no longer available ' against non-gold countries, and this 
latter group consists of countries to which about 75 per cent, 
•of our goods, are exported. ’’^ 

The following table shows the value of , India’s foreign 
trade in 1932-33 with various countries grouped under the 
three broad divisions, Gold countries, Bterliiigaria, and other 
non-gold countries ; — 

Direction of India’s Bxpout Trade in 1932-33. 

Value Es. 

Gold Countries . . . . . . 27,13,92,58v8 

Sterlingaria .. .. ,. 67,27,26,306 

Other Eon-Gold Countries .. 38,02,37,043 


Total . .132,43,55,937 


Thus the Sterling bloc is the largest group of our export 
customers mid devaluation is the most iiotent means of getting 
.advantages in these markets. 

Devaluation and Eise in Price. 

It may be said that prices of agricultural products may 
not rise as a result of devaluation. This view seems to be 
incorrect and other things being equal devaluation must bring 
about a rise in prices. The following figures will prove that 
a rise in prices vfas brought about as a result of devaluation. 

Index OF Prices. 

■Jute.'', . 


1931 

. Eaw- 

-Manufac- 

tured 

Tea '■ 

'■Eice; 

'■Juhe^.':".' ■■ .■'■ 

'lb ;. 

67 

64 

74 

July 

■::.44:-' 

^' 65'..", 

V2V'"^' 

76 

August 

. . 46 

68' ■ 

65 

■.."TO ■;■"■:■ 

September 

. . 51 

69 

63 

■7'3.. ■'■■■' 

October 

. . 62 

80 

OS 

77 

Eovember 

. . 60 

83 

75 

76 

December 

.. 58 

87 

68 

78 


^ E. E. Sarker’s statement on the Katio Question in the Mysore 
Bconomic Journal December 1933. 
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Prices rose immediately .when the Eiipee was devaluated 
in terms of gold in September .1931. ‘‘But the advantage has, 
not been quite so well-maintained just because even though 
the Eupee was , devaluated in relation to gold, it remained 
■over-valued in relation to .Sterling at 18d. ■ The ste]}s taken 
by the Cloverniiient in order to maintain this hi.gh' exchange 
parity have further dex>ressed xorices. If along with the 
'.abandonment of the gold standard India had also de-valiiated 
the Eupee in terms of Sterhng as some of the Dominions and 
even coiiiitries like. 'Eorw.ay and Sweden w^hich have linked 
'their currencies with Sterling have done, greater rise in prices 
Tvmuld have been achieved. This is just what we should now 
.advocate in order to receive the benefits that the abandomn,ent'' 
of 'gold standard was expected to confer, upon ns. The right 
'•way of putting it -would be ' that' the expected improvement' 
either in prices or in our export trade in view of the 33|- per 
cent, depreciation of the Eupee in terms of gold did not either 
materialise or continue on account of the fact that the Eupee 
was over-valued, and that no steps were taken to devaluate 
it in terms of Sterling. Devaluation in terms of Sterling also 
is essential to aekieve an adequate rise in prices. Our devaluar 
tion has been half-hearted ; it stopped half Way. Let us 
it further, reduce the value of the Eupee in terms of Sterlmg and 
'we, shall immediately loiiness a -ivelcome rise in prices,'' 

The fact that |)rices will rise as a result of devaluation 
is proved by the experience of other agricultural countries 
within the Sterling group where the currencies were devaluated 
in relation to Sterling since England abandoned the gold 
standard in September 1931. 

Home Chabges. 

It is pointed out that at the ISd. ratio it wull be easier 
to meet the Home Charges and other foreign obhgations than 
at the lower ratio. At first sight it so appears that this argU' 
ment is really correct ; because more rupees will be required 
to meet the same amount of foreign obligations at 1^. than 
at l6‘. 6rt. In reality it is not so ; though theoretically it may 
be correct. It is not enough merely to convert our foreign 
obligations or Home Charges at various rates of exchange 
and say that at a certain ratio it would be cheaper to repay 
them -than at another ratio. One must go behind the mere 
arithmetical calculation and their annual or total value in 
terms of ruxrees. Ultimately we have to meet them out of 
our balance of trade, that is, out of our surplus of exports over 
imports. In the absence of a favourable trade balance, they 
must be met by exporting gold as is being done for the past 
two years. It wmuld be of no use to reduce their burden 
artificially by maintaining the rupee at a higher value if the 
trade surplus, out of which ultimately even the smaller amount 
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of rupees must, be: foiincl, m being. reduced to a. very great 
extent thereby. . The ISd. ratio - encourages .imports, dis- 
courages, exports,. which necessarily means a shrinkage in the, 
favourable balance of trade. On. the other liand, if the Eupee 
' is : devaluated exports are. .encouraged which necessarily iiieaii.s. 
a larger favourable balance of trade, out of which our foreign: 
obligations can be met. 

“In the olden days wEen the Eupee was wmrth 16d. India 
had bumping favourable balances of trade, and the Govern- 
ment found it so easy to repay their Home Charges. The 
Home Charges never worried them. And now" when the rupee 
is ISd. our trade balance lias declined so dangerously that it is 
insuhicient to meet them, and we have, therefore, had to export 
increased quantities of gold to make np the deficit. During- 
the last two years we have exported gold vahied at the fabulous- 
amount of 127.61 erores. Quite a large part of it w"as distress 
gold which had to be parted with because the export of com- 
modities could not be maintained.'’ 

It must be admitted that the depression is to a very great 
extent responsible for the fall in India’s balance of trade ;, 
but at the same time it would be futile to deny that the devalu- 
ation of the Eupee would have stimulated exports, reduced 
imports, helped India to obtain a much larger trade balance and. 
facilitated the payment of our foreign obligations. 

Even before September 1931 the Government of India had. 
to resort to the device of transfers through the Currency Eeserves 
or that of borrowing funds in the London Money Market to 
enable the Secretary of State to meet the Home Charges. The 
results have by no means been satisfactory. Our monetary 
gold resources have been depleted, currency has been contracted 
to a very great extent and our foreign obligations have been 
increased. During the five years before 1931-32, the Govern- 
ment of India could hardly remit Es. 20 erores per annum 
on an average through the normal process as shown by the 
following table : — 

Remittances to the Secretary of State during the Years 
1926-27 to 1931-32. 

[In thousands of Rupees.) 


Year 

Net purchase 
of sterling 

Sterling Loans 

Transfers through 
Currency Reserves- 

1926-27 

89,02 

-• ■ ii * 

23,43,00 

1927-28 

. . 37,77,30 ■ 


5,06,00 

1928-29 . . 

. . 41.02,18 

8,00,00 


1929-30 

. . 20,39,12 

8,00,00 

15’ 77,00 

1930-31 

48,82 

5,32,00 

11,63,00 

Total . 

, . 99,58,80 

21,32,00 

55,89.00 

1931-32 

05,91-): 

37,73,00 
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In 1931-32 also, wh.e .11 the Governnient could remit , as miich 
as Es. 34 crores, could not xjurcliase Sterling' in tlie market 
until October of the same year and had to sell Es. 19 crores in 
order to maintain the exchange.. As has' been admitted even 
by the Controller o,f Currency in his .Eeport for 1931-32, had 
it not been for the huge export of gold from India, the position 
would have been stili worse. 

It has to be admitted that devaluation would have affected 
the G-overnnieiit’s financial position ; but the economic interests 
of the country must always be given precedence over the 
financial conveniences of the Government. The financial 
troubles of the Government would largei}^- depend for their 
solution on the improvement of economic conditions 'within 
the country, on a rise in the prices and on the purchasing power 
of the people. 

During the last several years emergency taxation has been 
piled up to a very great extent and still the Government finds 
it very difficult to balance the budget. Increase in inoome-tax, 
surcharges and the levying of excise duties on sugar and 
matches have been resorted to to balance the budget. The 
budget estimates for 1934-35 show an anticipated surplus of 
Es. 1,29 lakhs only when nearly all emergency taxation pro- 
posals have been maintained and there have been new excise 
duties imposed on matches and sugar. The railway budget 
'for 1934-35 discloses a net deficit of Es. 7| crores for 1933-34 
and a fall in the income for 1933-34 to 88| crores as against 
the budgeted amount of 89|- crores. For 1934-35 the deficit 
is estimated at Es. 5-|- crores. ' . ' 

It does not mean that the high ratio is wholly responsible 
for this state of affairs ; but it will be correct to say that it 
has accentuated the evil effects of trade depression and condi- 
tion^s might have been better if devaluation were practised. 

Btjuden of Indebtednesb. 

The burden of agricultural indebtedness lias increased 
because of a fall in prices for wffiich the 18{7 ratio is to a 
large extent responsible. The fall in exports has depressed 
the prices of agricultural produce inside the country also : 
but the burden of rent, land revenue and interest charges 
has not correspondingly diminished. 

Devaluation and Consuivieu. 

In the arguments usually advanced in favour of the 
ratio prominence is given to its benefits to the consumer. A 
little reflection will show the fallacy of the argument that the 
consumer is benefited by the 18d. ratio. In reality society 
oanxiot be split up into separate consuming and producing 
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groiips. a^early all 'Consiimexs'.are directly or indirectly pro- 
ciiieers and ifj tlierefore, they liave to i)a.y something more 
for imported goods which, they- purchase, the^j will he more 
than compensated hy, getting higher prices for what they pro- 
duce.; Consum,ers are- also wage-earners and as such they 
will be benefited in the' form of better "wages and full-time 
employment under ■ the regime of high prices. Wage-earners 
lose in , a period of rising prices. A's consumers they get 
increased purchasing powder in a period of trade prosperity. 
''When jmii consider further that., on the whole we produce 
more than 'we consume, and that the proportion of ^ the neces- 
sities of life that have to be imported to that which can be 
found within the country is rather small,, it would be clear 
that on the balance the country as a whole stands to gain from 
devaluation aiicr the consequent rise in prices.'’ In this 
connection. Sir ’Piirushottamdas Thakurdas in his AUmds of 
Dissent to the Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1926, "wrote that "regarding imported articles, , the 
benefit from abigher exchange is immediate ; but the propor- 
tion of such benefit accruing to the masses is very small, 
estimates ranging betwreen 7 per cent, and 40 per cent, of the 
imports.” (Para. 86 of "the EeporL) 

.In some quarters it is pointed out that the country should 
not resort to eurrericy maniimlation^ hut wait for better tinder- 
standing between nations. This argument supposes that 
lowering the ratio to IM. would be currency manipulation. 
In this respect any change can be called manipulation. In 
this connection Mr. IST. E. Barker in reioly to Achaiya Boy’s 
statement pointed out that "it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that the maintenance of the 18d, Eupee is itself one of 
tlie greatest acts of currency manipulation in recent times. 
It is universally admitted how money, volume of currency, 
transfer of funds from one reserve to another, in fact every- 
thing.... has been manipulated by the Government in their 
effort to maintain an over-valuated Eupee Eatio.” 

It is true that better understanding between nations to restore 
the price equilibria and currency systems is highly desirable ; 
but to wait for it indefinitely would be a philosophy of despair. 
It should he called economic fatalism. Every country must 
do whatever it can to improve economic conditions and this 
is what other countries have done. Japan, England, America, 
etc., did not "wait for the rest of the world to intervene in their 
behalf and cure the.ir economic ills. They took steps which 
they thought best suitable for their countries. India should 
also do the same thing. There is no guarantee that if we wait 
we are sure of achieving better understanding between nations. 
As a matter of fact the nations of the World did meet and held 
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the World Ecoiieinic Conference in June IDSS, 'but they dis- 
persed without & 11 J substantial achievenient to their credit. 
According to Prof. Gnsbav Chssel “othencoiiiitiies by no means 
need to remain entirely ]3assive/’ and “there is no tiling to 
prevent' them individually -proceeding on the right road and' 
introducing a rise in their price level.’' 

It is unfortunate that even the ratio qnestioii has been, 
considered from the x^^^ovincial point of view and it .has been 
asserted that “the move for the devaluation of the Eupee is 
being taken to give indirect protection to the Bombay,, .Mill- . 
owners.” If the 16d. ratio would mean protection/ it . must 
be equally for all inillowners, be they in Eoinhayj Ahmedabadj 
Nagpur, Sholaxjiir, Cawnpore, Madras or Bengal,, It 'would 
give x>rotection not only to niillowners but to all producers 
who have to face foreign competition. Businessmen through- 
out India Iiave been demanding that the ratio should be lowered, 
and it is not the Bombay miilowners alone who hawe put 
forward that demand. The Federation of Indian Chambers, 
consisting of varied Indian industrial and commercial interests, 
have passed nnaiiimons resolutions demanding the 16d. ratio. 

It was x:)ointed out by Acharya Eoy that “.from the stand- 
point of Bengal industrial develox 3 ment, specially in the line 
of textile, this devaluation move ai^pears to be more sinister. 
Bengal is forging ahead in the matter of industrial develox>nient, 
but if this move succeeds, It will increase the x)rices of machinery 
considerably and without imx3orting which Bengal cannot do 
at and all liox^es for industrial development will be 

doomed for ever. ” 

Of course, the jmGe of imported machinery would rise 
at the lOd. ratio ; but that would be ax)x>licablo to Bombay 
and Bengal equally. The disadvantage v/oiild be common 
to all importers of machinery in all xu’ovinces in India. No 
doubt that x>rovince which imxjorts machinery of a larger value 
will have a greater disadvantage because it -will have to pay 
a larger total sum. During the five years 1927-28 to 1931-32 
the total value of textile machinery imxiorted into Bengal and 
Bombay was Es. 92,93,167 and Es. 7,65,41,644 respectively. 
Bombay shonld, therefore, lose more than Bengal in this case. 

If the starting of new mills is in the mind of those who 
advance this argument, it may be pointed out that nothing 
would prevent Bombay miilowners from erecting their new 
mills in Bengal. 

Let us grant that a higher ratio will heix> Bengal by cheap- 
ening imx^orted machinery. Sux>pose Bengal starts a mill 
with a machinery wwth Es. 10 la'khs at the 18d. ratio. The 
machinery may be expected to last for 10 years and to x>roduce 
goods worth at least Bs. 10 lakhs annually. If the ratio were 
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lOfZ. the niillo-wner wouid liave'to pay :12|- per cent, on .E;S. 10^ 
laMiSj: 01,1.25 lakhs more than at 18ci But for ten 
he would he enjoying .a 12 per cent, protection on aniiiial 
|3rodiiction of Es. 10 lakhs worth of goods, or Es. 1.25 laldis 
every year. In other words, the disadvantage of the piirehase 
" of m.aichinery under an 18<^. Enpee would be wiped out in the 
very first year, , and' the protection of 12-|- per 'cent, would 
continue to benefit the industry for every succeeding 3 "ear. 

At 18d. along with the cheapening of the price of imported 
machinery, the price of imported cotton goods will also be 
lowered which will intensify foreign competition. People 
wvould not care to invest money in future when at present they: 
find international competition to be very severe. The cheap- 
ness of niachinery reduces the cost undoubtedly, but the 
advantage given by it in resisting foreign competition would 
be far outw^eighed by the protection given by a lower ratio to 
the goods produced by the machinery. It is thus clear that 
the Bengal-Bombay controversy in this case is futile. 

Devaluation and Small iNuusTiiiES. , 

The slightly higher price that may have to be paid for 
machinery mth a low^er exchange would give protection to 
manufacturers of machinery and spare parts in India. It 
would thus give employment to people who wuli be able to 
invest their money in small industries. 

It is devaluation in terms of sterling which is needed and 
devaluation in terms of gold will give us no advantage in our 
trade with Sterling bloc countries. These facts should be 
clearly borne in mind in a consideration of the ratio question. 
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The Imperial Bank of India Amendment Act of 1934. 

It lias ’been recognized, since tlie plan of setting up a 
EeKserve Bank for India was first considered tliat, with tlie 
transfer to a Eeserve Bank of the purely central hanking 
fiinetions which are at present performed by the Imperial 
Bank of India, the latter should be freed from, some of the 
restrictions which were so far imposed upon it. Therefora 
when the Enserve Bank of India Bill of .1927 was introduced 
on January 14, 1927, there was also simultaneously introduced 
an Imperial Bank of India Act (1920) Amendment Bill which 
was designed to remove some of those restrictions and to modify 
the control of Government over the operations of the Bank. 

The Imxierial Bank of India Bill of 1927 was referred 
to a joint committee identical with that which examined 
the Eeserve Bank Bill in that year, and that committee 
recommended certain amendments to remove defects in the 
administrative machinery of the Bank. These have been 
incorporated in the present Act which received the assent 
of the Governor- General on the 6th March, 1934 and which 
will come into force on such date as may be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The more important provisions and amendments of the 
Act are as follows ; — 

(a) Section 10 of the Imperial Bank of India Act of 
1920 has been replaced by another authorizing the Bank to 
enter into an agreement with the Eeserve Bank of India to 
conduct Government business as agent of the Eeserve Bank. 

{b) Section 9 of the old Act has been repealed to remove 
the limitation on the business which the Bank may transact 
at its London office and to give specific powers to the Bank to 
open branches outside India, in London and elsewhere. 

(c) Certain amendments have been made to give the 
Bank extended powers in regard to its internal business and 
to remove restrictions on the foreign exchange business which 
the Bank may transact. For instance, the Bank can advance 
and lend money and open cash credits upon the security of 
the shares of the Eeserve Bank ; upon debentures or other 
securities for money issued under the authority of any Act of 
a legislature established in British India by, or on behalf of 
a municipal board or committee or with the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, upon debentures or other 
securities for money issued under the authority of a Prince 
or chief of any State in India and debentures of companies 
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witli limited liability wlietber registered in India or elsewbere 
subject to the directions of tbe Central Board. It can also 
lend money and open casli credits upon tbe security of goods 
wbicb are bypotbecated to it as security for sucb adTanceSj 
loans or credits, if so autborked-by tbe special directions of 
the Central Board. According to tbe Act of 1920 tbe Bank 
could not grant loans for more than six months but tbe new 
Act allows it to make advances for nine months fm financing 
seasonal agricultural operations. It also allows tbe Bank 
to acquire and bold movable and immovable projDerty as 
security for any loan or advance. 

(d) Tbe Bank is now allowed to deal in tbe foreign 
excbange business. To bring this into effect tbe necessary 
amendments have been made in Part I of Schedule I. 

Tbe restriction that it could borrow money in India only 
for its business has been removed which means that tbe Bank 
can borrow money outside India also for its own business. 
It can generally do all sucb matters and things as may be 
incidental to tbe transacting of the various kinds of business 
including the foreign exchange business. 

(e) Certain amendments have also been made in Part II 
of Schedule I. In this part the kinds of business wbicb tbe 
Bank is not allowed to transact are mentioned. According 
to tbe Act of 1920, tbe Bank cannot make loans for more 
than six months. It cannot also discount, buy, lend or 
advance money on the security of any negotiable security 
having at tbe date of tbe proposed transaction a longer 
period to run than six months. According to the new Act 
tbe Bank shall be allowed to lend for nine months in certain 
cases and it shall be able to discount or lend money on tbe 
security of any negotiable security wbicb is to run for nine 
months from tbe date of tbe transaction ; but this will be only 
in case of bills drawn for financing seasonal agricultural 
operations. 

(/) JBromsion relating to the Gonsiitntion of the Bank. 
Tbe Central Board shall consist of tbe following directors, 
namely : — 

(1) tbe presidents and vice-presidents of tbe Local Boards 

established under this new Act ; 

(2) one person to be elected from amongst themselves by • 

tbe members of each Local Board established by 
this Act ; 

(3) a Managing Director to be appointed by tbe Central 

Board for five years whose appointment may be 
continued by tbe Central Board for sucb further 
periods not exceeding five years in each case as tbe 
Board may think fit ; 
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(4) nuiiiber of persons 'not exceeding two ' and,: not 
■being officers of the Government as may be 
appointed by the Governor-General in OoiineiL 
They shall hold office for one year but may be 
re-nominated ; 

(5) a Deputy Managing Director who shall be appointed 

by the Central Board : 

(6) the secretaries of the Local Boards ; and 

(7) df any Local Board is hereafter established under this 

Actj such number of persons to represent it as the 
Central Board may prescribe.’ 

The Deputy Managing Director and the secretaries of the 
Local Boards shall be at liberty to attend alb meetings of the 
Oentrar Board and to take part in its deliberations, but shall 
not be entitled to vote on any question arising at any meet- 
ing. The Deputy Managing Director shall have the right to 
vote in the absence of the Managing Director. The Governor- 
General in Council shall nominate an officer of Government 
to attend the meetings of the Central Board, and such officer 
shall be entitled to attend all meetings of the Central Board 
and to take part in its deliberations but shall not be entitled 
to vote on any question arising at any meeting. According to 
Section 2<S of the Act of 1920 the Controller of the Currency 
is an ex-offieio member of the Central Board of the Bank and 
four other members are nominated to the Board by the 
Governor-General in Council. • According to the new Act 
the Controller of the Currency will not be an ex-offieio member 
of the Board and the Governor-General in Council will have 
the power to ai^point not more than two members to the 
Central Board. The control of the Government over the 
operations of the Bank is thus lessened. 

{g) Under Eegiiiation 54 of the Act of 1920 the Governor- 
General in Council is entitled to require of the Central Board 
of the Bank any information touching the affairs of the Bank 
and the production of any documents of the Bank, and he 
may also require the publication of such statements of its 
assets and liabilities in such form and at such intervals as he 
thinks fit. This power of the Governor-General is removed 
under the nevr Act, because the relevant provision is that 
''the statement of the balance shall contain the particulars 
and shall be in the form required by Section 132 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, and the provisions of Section 136 of the 
same Act shall apply to the Bank in like manner as they 
apply to a banking company.” It may, however, be men- 
tioned that the provision by which the Governor-General in 
Council may appoint auditors under Regulation 59 to examine 
and report on the accounts of the Bank has been retained. 
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.'Tills means 4hat the Governor-General in Connell will be in 
a position to examine the ahairs of the Bank in case of 
'necessity..,: 

It is to be noted that this last provision may be necessary 
to make effective Section 45 of the Eeserve Bank Act to the 
effect that the a^greement between the Reserve Bank and 
the Imperial Bank shall be conditional on the maintenance 
of a sound iinancial position by the Imperial Bank. 
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